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"To perfect societif it is neceaaary to develop the faculties , intellectual and moral, with 
ichich man is endowed."— J ouif C. Calhoun : Works, I, 52. 

^^ College education ought to he substantial and liberal. All instruction given in a gen- 
erous college ought to aim at storing, strengtliening^ refining, and awakening the head and 
*eart."— Francis Lieber. 

^^That State will lead the Union that furnishes the best and most complete education to her 
citizens, » • * Every State ought to have, at the public expense^ an tinivei'sity, * * * 
Experience has fully shown that the progress and influence of good education is downward.'} 
—Thomas Cooper: Political Economy. 

^^Nowhere in the whole range of history, does man appear in a more dignified character 
than iohen a republic founds a ttetv seminary of learning, * * * TTe stand in need of a 
national university, the highest apparatus of the highest modern civilization." — Francis 
Lieber: Inaugural Address at Columbia, December 7, 1835. 

*'i< 1*8 not labor f but intelligence, that creates new values; andj^ublic education is an out- 
lay of capital that returns to the coffers of the State with an enormous intcrist. Not a 
dollar, therefore, that is judiciously appropriated to the instruction of the people tvHl ever 
be lost. * * * God grant that the time may soon come when not an individual burn 
within our borders shall be permitted to reach maturity without ^having mastered the ele- 
ments of knowledge!" — J. H. Thornwell: Letter to Governor Manning on Public In- 
struction in Soutli Carolina. 

*^To aid in the development of the highest type of Christian manhood; to prove the 
negro's ability ; * » » to train them » * » for intellectual agriculturists, mechan- 
ics, and artisans, so that those who are noio doing the manual labor in the South shall be 
fully equipped to perform the mental operations incident thereto as well; to educate, in the 
fullest sense of that comprehensive trorrf, is the work, mission, and cause for the establish- 
ment of Allen University."— Ut. Rev. W. F. Dickerson, of A. M. E. Church, on the 
establishment of this colored school. 
2 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington^ D. C, June 12, 1888. 

The Honorable the Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington^ D. G. : 

Sir: The accompanying monograph, prepared by Mr. 0. Meriwether, 
A. B., Johns Hopkins University, is designed to trace the history of 
higher education in South Carolina, his native State, and to give a 
sketch of the development of the free, or public school system. The 
earliest educational efforts are described, and instances are given illus- 
trating the interest of South Carolina, when yet a colony, in providing 
the means for the intellectual improvement of her sons. Far from being 
backward in education, the colony was especially alive to the necessity 
of mental development, l^ot only were schools founded and maintained 
in the province by the Government and through private and charitable 
"aid, but many youths were sent to England for their education. The in- 
fluence of such men on their return was so great and lasting that, even 
to the middle of the present century, schools in Charleston, modelled 
on the English plan, were very popular. 

The birth of colleges was late and their growth slow ; there was, 
therefore, chance for a good system of academies to develop. These 
were planted in all parts of the State, so that a good training school 
was within the reach of all. The number continued to increase until 
the outbreak of the War. The training given in them was, in many 
cases, thorough and advanced. It was not unusual with some of them 
to prepare boys for admission to the Junior class of advanced colleges. 
The most famous academy was that presided over by Dr. Moses Wad- 
del, the Thomas Arnold of South Carolina. No other man in that 
State has taught boys who afterwards left their impress so deeply on 
the political history of the country. William H. Crawford, John C. 
Cailhonn, and George McDuffie were trained by him. 

Although there is mention, in the House Journal of 1723, of a pro- 
posal to establish a college, and a bill was introduced into the colonial 
Le^lature in 1769 for this purpose, yet no action was taken until the 
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4 LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

present centarj. An act was passed in 1785 cstablisbing three colleges 
in the State, yet ooly one of them ever gave collegiate iustraction. 

The College of Charleston, while its foundation can be traced to the 
legislative act of 1785, has given collegiate instruction only since the 
first quarter of the present century. It is supported very largely by 
income from vested funds, the result of endowment by public- spirited 
citizens in and near Charleston. Over half the three hundred thousand 
dollars endowment was given by Mr. Baynard, during the War, in 1864. 
The attendance has not been large, but the training in mathematics 
and ancient languages has always been thorough. 

Every denomination of any strength in the State has founded a col- 
lege. They cannot be called strictly sectarian colleges, since no re- 
ligious tests are required of any of the students. In the main they 
follow the average college course, but, owing to want of funds, they 
cannot offer very many electives. It is gratifying to state that the 
funds and attendance of nearly all of them are gradually increasing. 
All of them, except Woflford College at Spartanburg, are the result of 
the small gifts of the church members. Woflford College is due to the 
beneficence of one man, Benjamin Woflford, a Methodist minister. At 
the time of his bequest, in 1850, it was probably the largest amount ever 
j»iven by a southern man for educational purposes. The War was most 
disastrous to all these institutions in sweeping away their endowments. 
Tlie various denominations have established female schools of a fair 
grade. 

The first attempt made to establish a general system of free schools 
was in 1811. The act was passed after bitter opposition on the part of 
some of the up country members, and provided free instruction for all 
children, but gave the preference to poor children. It did not contain 
a provision for a supervising officer of the whole system, like the pres- 
ent Superintendent of Education. These mistakes were an insuperable 
bar to success; and although the annual appropriations were doubled in 
1»52, being made seventy-four thousand dollars, yet the universal testi- 
mony was that the schools were a failure. On the adoption of a new 
State Constitution in 1868, the present public school system was intro- 
duced. Its usefulness has been greatly increased by the efficient man- 
agement since 1876. 

The attention paid by the State to the education of the colored citi- 
zens is well illustrated in Claflin University, supported largely by the 
State. It has seventeen teachers and six courses of instruction, and its 
students at the last session numbered nine hundred and forty-six. It is 
the largest and one of the best colored schools in the South. 

The most important phases of advanced instruction in South Carolina 
are those connected with the State institutions. The Military Academy 
at Charleston was designed to furnish trained soldiers for South Caro- 
lina. It receives an annual appropriation of twenty thousand dollars 
for the support of sixty-eight beneficiaries. Its course is modelled after 
that of West Point. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 5 

The College of South Carolina is the best of all the institutions in 
the State. It was opened for students in 1804, and has ever since ex- 
ercised a strong influence on the politics of South Carolina, except dur- 
ing the reconstruction period. Every politician of any not« in the 
State, except John C. Calhoun, has been for a time connected with the 
institution. Thomas Cooper, one of the presidents of the college, sup- 
plied the free traders with materials for their attacks upon the tariff. 
One of the greatest political philosophers of America, Francis Lieber, 
did his work and made his reputation during a sojourn of twenty years 
at Columbia, S. C. These two men were the greatest scholars connected 
with the institution, and their reputation has carried its name and 
fame far and wide. Owing to the generosity of the Legislature in ap- 
propriating thirty-seven thousaad dollars for the support of the college, 
the corps of instructors has been increased, departments have been 
added, and the whole outlook is more promising than ever before. 

In the preparation of this paper, the library collections of the Bu- 
reau of Education in Washington have been extensively used. Special 
acknowledgments for assistance are due President McBr^de and Pro- 
fessor R. Means Davis, who supplied much manuscript material ; to G. 
E. Manigault, M. D., of the College of Charleston, and Professor H. 
T. Cook and President Charles Manly of Furman University; to Pres- 
ident James H. Carlisle and Prof. F. C. Woodward, of Wofford College; ' 
to John F, Calhoun, a great-nephew of John C. Calhoun, for aid in the 
history of the Willington Academy, under Moses Waddel; to Hon. 
William A.Courtenay ; to Gen. Edward McCrady, Jr.; to Gen. Geo. D. 
Johnston; and to many others who kindly gave the author sugges- 
tions and information. Valuable facts were also derived from a pri- 
vate memoir of Paul Hamilton, through whose able administration of 
finances it became possible for the State to found the University. 

I respectfully recommend the publication of this monograph, which 
is one of the series prepared by the Bureau of Education. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

N. H. E. Dawson, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 



CHAPTER I. 
EARLY EDUCATION IN THE COLONY. 

After the unsuccessful efforts of the French to establish themselves 
in Carolina, came the English, a people fitted by nature to rule and to 
colonize. They came over when Milton ai]d Barrow, Locke, Tillotson, 
and Watts were still living, antl the first struggles of the young colony 
were nearly contemporaneous with the founding of the lioyal Society 
of London. Though there were no men among them eminent in the 
world of letters or ot science, yet there were some who appreciated 
learnirg. 

As soon as the founding of the colony was accomplished, the colonists 
turned their attention to providing educational facilities for the coming 
generation. It was nearly thirty years after their first arrival and set- 
tlement on the Ashley that we have any account of their organized 
efforts in a literary way. In 1C98 or earlier, a law was passed for " se- 
curing the provincial library of. Charleston."^ After this libraries 
were founded in nearly all the parishes, but they were chiefly limited to 
the use of (he ministers. The chief promoter of all this movement 
was Dr. Bray, of Charleston. Religious societies, which have always 
been one of the most important factors in the diffusion of knowledge in 
nearly all places, were also active in the movement in South Carolina. 
The Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, with head- 
quarters in London, was especially active in x)romoting the cause of the 
libraries. Finally the Assembly brought their management under a 
central control, and appointed commissioners to take charge of all the 
various libraries and attend to the lending of books. 

If anything was done for establishing schools before 1710, the rec- 
ords of such action are lost, though an act of that year recited that 
gifts had already been made for founding a free school. The acts of 



* Ramsay's History of South Carolina, p. 353. 
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14 HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1710 and 1712, providing for a froo school at Oharleston, may be con- 
sidered the earliest authentic record on the snbject of schools in South 
Carolina. The preamble set forth " the necessity that a free school 
be erected for the instruction of yonth in grammar and other arts and 
sciences, and also in the principles of the Christian religion ; and that 
several well disposed Christians by their last will had given several sums 
of money for the founding of a free school.*'* Itwas then provided among 
other things, that the preceptor *^ should be of the religion of the 
Church of England and capable of teaching the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages." His salary of one hundred pounds yearly was to be paid 
out of the public treasury. In return for the free use of the lands and 
buildings of the school, he was to teach twelve scholars free, but to 
charge all others four pounds each per annum. Provision was also 
made for an usher, and a master to " teach writing, arithmetic, mer- 
chants' accounts, surveying, navigation, and practical mathematics." 
It was also enacted " that any schoolmaster settled in a country parish, 
and approved by the vestry, should receive ten pounds per annum 
from the public treasury;" and the vestries were authorized to draw 
from the same source twelve pounds towards building a school-house in 
each of the country parishes. 

Here a general plan was ^formulated for the whole colony, but no 
provfsion was made for a central supervision. But during the same 
time the Church was erecting and managing schools. The missionaries 
addressed a letter to the Society for the Propagp.tion of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and described the conrlition of the colony as in want of 
sufficient education. The Society heard the appeal and established a 
school in Charleston in 1711, under the care of the Eev. William Gny, 
A. M. It sent out missionaries, not only to preach, but " to encourage*, 
the setting up of schools for the teaching of children." Their school- 
masters were enjoined to "take especial care of the manners of the 
pupils in and out of school ; warning them against lying and falsehood 
and evil speaking; to love truth and honesty; to be modest, just, and 
affable; to receive in their tender years that sense of religion which 
may render it the constant principle of their lives and actions." 

It was not to be exi)ected that the proprietary governors wouhl urge 
the subject very closely upon the attention of the people, since the Con- 
stitution of John Locke contained not one word on the subject of edu- 
cation, though it did contain many foolish provisions forbidding law- 
yers, commentaries, and legal reports, and compelling a man to worship 
some Deity publicly or be driven from the colony, and giving the mas- 
ter absolute power over his slave. But the first royal Governor, Sir 
Francis l^icholson (1721-1724), was a great friend to learning, and un- 
der his influence many legacies were left to the schools. The private 
contributions and donations about this time, and for a few years later, 
were remarkably large for so small and weak a colony, its 'population 

» Ramsay, pp. 3^4-55, 
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EARLY EDUCATION IN THE COLONY. 15 

ill 1734 beiog only 7,333. As one instance among many it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Wliitemarsh gave five hundred pounds to found a school 
in St. Paul's Parish. Other gifts also resulted in the establishment of 
schools, some of which are sketched in the following pages. 

"BEBESFORD BOUNTY^ SCHOOLo 

Eichard Beresford gave six thousand five hundred pounds for the 
advancementof " liberal learning '' and for charity. This is the only colo- 
nial endowment still in healthy existence. The following interesting 
account by one of the present managers of the fund shows the careful 
management of this bequest from colonial times to the present, nearly 
two centuries : 

"One of the earliest bequests for the education of the poor in South 
Carolina was made by Eichard Beresford. He left England with his 
parents in early childhood, and, after a few years in Barbadoes, removed 
permanently with them to Caroliua in 1C80. 

" Both he and his father became prominent in the affairs of the colony, 
and the son was so highly esteemed that many honors were conferred 
upon him at various times by the Commons House of Assembly of 
the province. The bulk of his landed i)roperty was situated in the 
Parish of St. Thomas and St. Denis, near Charleston, and at his death^ 
in 1722, he left the sum of £G,500 currency in trust to the vestry of the 
Episcopal Church of the i)arish, for the maintenance and education of 
the poor children of said parish. 

" For many years the incomo from this bequest was not sufficient to 
carry out fully the wishes of the testator, but gradually, as the princi- 
pal increased, a large number of poor children otboth sexes were well 
cared for and educated, iu a capacious school-house erected for the 
purpose, the rector of the parish being the principal of the school, but 
the work of instruction being done by the assistant rector, with his 
' wife as matron. 

"This continued until the Eevolution, and there were as many as 
thirty scholars at one time in the school, the total assets of the bounty 
fund having reached £10,000 sterling. The capital was reduced by the 
general bankruptcy that followed, but, by careful management, from 
17&^ to 18G1 the fund had accumulated again to about $70,000, which 
included the value of the school-house and rectory. 

"The history of the management of the fund did great credit to 
the successive vestries in whose care it had been, and the total num- 
ber of children who were clothed, housed, and educated during those 
many years was large.. The disastrous ending of the Civil War to 
the South resulted in another diminution of the principal, and, at 
present, the entire assets amount to over $20,000. 
. "The parji^^i-jv^, present has lost much of its former population, and 
the Legislature has relieved the vestry from the necessity of housing, 
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16 HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CABOLINA. 

boarding, and clothing the children, but instruction is still given in the 
school-house, a large building at the village of Cainhoy on the Wando 
Eiver, the rector of the parish being the principal, and the work being 
done by an assistant." 

THE DOWNEE INSTITUTE. 

Another charitable school, while not so old as the preceding, was 
founded by Alexander Downer, an Englishman, in 1818. He was a 
member of the " Seceders," and the following account of the manage- 
ment of the fund is given by the jtresent custodian, Mr. E. S. Ham- 
mond : 

"Mr. Alexander Downer, 1 have been told, was an Englishman, who 
came to this country very young, prior to the Revolutionary War. Two 
clauses from his will furnish somewhat of his history, as well as ex- 
plain his intentions : ' I give and bequeath to such of my blood relations 
as can prove themselves so one hundred cents each, if called for in duo 
time. Having been myself an orphan and having received a partial edu- 
cation at the Orphan House in Georgia, by which I have learned how to 
estimate the value of an education, and by which I have been able to 
obtain a sufficiency to support myself, my wife, and seven orphan chil- 
dren which I have raised, I do now feel an inclination and am willing to 
dispose of the balance of my estate for the benefit of the orphans ot 
Edgefield District.' To this end he left three hundred acres of land ami 
the proceeds from the disposal of twelve negroes and the balance of hiii 
personal estate to the establishing a school for orphans under fourteen 
years of age, ono-fourth to be taken from Richmond County, Ga., and 
the balance from Edgefield District. About 1846 a school was estab- 
lished, the fund, though it had met several mishaps, having accumu- 
lated to about $20,000, in addition to a fine institute building, and about 
fifty acres of land, which continued in successful operation until inter- 
rupted by the War. Fifty orphans enjoyed its benefit during that 
period. The close of the War found the treasurer and securities, who 
were gentlemen of large wealth, insolvent, as were also all those who 
had received loans of the institute funds 5 the building was in need of re- 
pairs. Owing to the condition of aifairs during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, no inquiries were made or steps taken to secure any assets there 
might be. In 1878 the Legislature appointed a referee to look into the 
affairs of the fund and adjust them to the best advantage that could be, 
which adjustment has only this year been brought to a close, the fund 
at this time amounting to about $6,500.'' 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

The two short sketches given above are illustrative of the beneficent 
bequests made for educational i>urposes from the oarllestf times to a 
date within the memory of men now living. But they are by no means 
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the only ones. Tliere were the Mount Zion, the St. David's, and the 
Camden Orphan Societies, the Cheraw Lyceum, the Ludlam Fund, the 
early free schools at Childsbury and Dorchester, and many others. 

In 1733 James Childs gave six hundred pounds for a school at Childs- 
bury. The inhabitants realized that this was a very small sum for 
founding a school and instantly resolved to increase it by subscrip- 
tion. Very quickly £2,200 additional were raised. 

Some of these schools were erected in retired, in some cases, romantic 
places. The one at Childsbury was <^ just by a romantic little church, 
with its graveyard and solemn grove of live-oaks, from whose large and 
shading branches large masses of gray moss hang with almost archi- 
tectural arrangement, picturing to the fancy of the classical enthusiast 
Gothic arches and festoons and all the variety of tapestry and orna- 
ments." 

In 1734 an act was passed for erecting a school for children at Dor- 
chester, since " their parents are so well inclined to have them instructed 
in grammar and other liberal. arts and sciences, and other useful learn- 
ing," and their circumstances did not permit of their sending the chil- 
dren to Charleston to the free school there. It was provided " that the 
master of said school shall ♦ ♦ ♦ teach the learned languages, 
Latin 9»nd Greek tongues, and ♦ * ♦ catechise and instruct the 
youth in the principles of the Christian religion." 

These schools received the fostering care of the government, and were 
favored in the taking up of lands, and further assisted by donations. 
These corporations formed a centre for the donations and bequests of the 
charitable. '^ From the triple source of tuition money, public bounty, 
and private donations, a fund was created which diffused the means of 
education far beyond what could have been accomplished by uncombined 
exertions conducted without union or system." 

CHARLESTON LIBEABT SOCIETY. 

As illustrating the early efforts of the colonists to furnish facilities for 
education in a broad sense of the term, the history of the Charleston 
Library Society is interesting. This organization owes its origin to 
seventeen young gentlemen, who associated in 1748 for the purpose of 
raising a small fund to collect pamphlets and buy the current issues 
of the English magazines. Their views enlarged, and on December 
28th of that year they formed a library society and made arrangements 
for getting books also. As they gradually increased their collection 
valuable additions were made by wealthy members depositing rare 
and costly volumes. On the outbreak of the War this slow growth 
ceased, and in 1863 it was thought safest to remove the books to 
Columbia, where they were deposited in the buildings of the State Uni- 
versity. Fortunately these rare treasures escaped the general destruc- 
tion of libraries in the State, and on the re-organization of the society 
11406— No. 3 2 
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in 1866 they were returned to Charleston ; but the building was in a 
dilapidated condition, the funds of the society were lost, and the wealth 
of its members destroyed. Indeed, very few were able to do more than 
pay the annual dues. By unwearied exertions the building was refitted, 
the debts paid off, and the subscriptions renewed. In 1874 the Appren- 
tices' Library Society, which was organized in 1824, united with the older 
association. The prospects of this united society are now very bright ; 
the volumes number nearly twenty thousand, and the annual income 
from various sources is over two thousand dollars.^ 

WORK OF THE DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

But while the State and private persons were establishing schools and 
promoting the cause of education, the various charitable and religious 
societies were not idle. They not only labored in the centres, but carried 
their work to the farthest outposts. The Presbyterians in the upper 
part of the State and the Church of England in the lower part placed 
the means of education within reach of all; 

The Presbyterian Church has always been among the foremost de- 
nominations in advancing the cause of education in this country, and 
was not laggard in upper South Carolina. The women especially 
valued an education "beyond all price in their leaders and teachers; 
and craved its possession for their husbands and brothers and sons." 
"Almost invariably, as soon as a neighborhood was settled, prepara- 
tions were made for preaching the Gospel by a regular stated pastor; 
and wherever a pastor was located, in' that congregation there was a 
classical school."^ 

Toward the middle of the century the Baptists exerted themselves in 
the movement for providing the means of education. "Among the dif- 
ferent sects of Christians in South Carolina, none have made earlier 
or greater exertions for promoting religious knowledge than the Bap- 
tists.''^ They formed an association in Charleston in 1752. In 1755 
iseveral of the members formed a society for "improvement in Christian 
knowledge,'' and the general committee provided for the education of 
students preparing for the ministry, and furnished a library for their 
use. The Independents also did something for the cause, but as they 
have never been strong in the State, of course they did not establish so 
many schools as other denominations. 

EARLY OHAEITABLE SOCIETIES. 

There were several charitable societies in the early period that were 
active in providing for the education of orphans and the indigent. 

' From a sketch by llie librarian, Mr. Arthur Mazyck, in PabUc Libraries of the 
tJnitfid States, pp. 884-886 (Bnioan of Education, 1876). 

2 Foote's Sketches of North Carolina, p. 12. 

3 Ramsay's South Carolina, Vol. II, p. 365. 
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South Carolina Society, founded in 1737, for the free education of the 
indigent of both sexes, had funds to the amount of $137,000 by the 
opening of the following century. The Fellowship Society was inau- 
gurated in 1769 to care for the lunatics. One of the most important of 
all these societies was the 

WINYAW INDiaO SOCIETY AT aEOBGETOWN, 

founded for improving the cultivation of indigo — one of the chief sta- 
ples at that time — and for educating the poor. But it extended its 
work beyond that of a charity school, and for over " a hundred years 
was the chief school for all the eastern part of the country between 
Charleston and the North Carolina line, and was resorted to by all 
classes." 
Tradition relates its organization in the following entertaining way : 
** The planters of Georgetown district, about the year 1740, formed 
a convivial club, which met in the town of Georgetown on the first 
Friday of each month, to talk over the latest news from London, which 
was never less than a month old ; to hold high discourse over the 
growth and prosperity of the indigo plant, and to refresh the inner 
man, and so keep up to a proper standard the endearing ties of social 
life by imbibing freely of the inevitable bowl of punch. From the ini- 
tiation fees and annual contributions it came to pass that about the 
year 1753 the exchequer became plethoric of gold, and the hearts of 
our founders overflowed with the milk of human kindness. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
And hence it became the question of the hour, to what good purpose 
shall we devote our surplus funds ! As the tale runs, the discussion 
was brief, pertinent, and solid. At the close of it the presiding officer 
called on the members to fill their glasses, he wished to close the de- 
bate by a definite proposition ; if it met their approbation, each mem- 
ber would signify it by emptying his glass. He said : * There may be 
intellectual food which the present state of society is not fit to partake 
of 5 to lay such before it would be as absurd as to give a quadrant to 
an Indian ; but knowledge is indeed as necessary as light, and ought 
to be as common as water and as free as air. It has been wisely or- 
dained that light should have no color, water no taste, and air no odor ; 
so indeed, knowledge should be equally pure and without admixture of 
creed or cant. I move, therefore, that the surplus funds in the treasury 
be devoted to the establishment of an independent charity school for the 
poor.' The meeting rose to its feet. The glasses were each turned 
down without soiling the linen, and the Winyaw Indigo Society was 
established. Such, in brief, was the origin of a society \yhose school 
has been the school for all the country lying between Charleston and 
the North Carolina line for more than one hundred years. In its in- 
fancy it supplied the place of primary school, high school, grammar 
scbooly and collegiate institute. The rich and the i>oor alike drank from 
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this fountain of knowledge, and tbe farmer, the planter, the mechanic, 
the artisan, the general of armies, lawyers, doctors, priests, senators, 
and governors of States, have each looked back to the Winyaw Indigo 
Society as the grand source of their success or their distinction. To 
many it was the only source of education. Here they began, here they 
ended thai disciplinary course which was their only preparation for the 
stern conflicts of life.'' * 

The following account by Dr. Manigault, who is most conversant 
with its affairs, gives the subsequent history of the society-school: 

" In South Carolina during the colonial period, and for many years 
afterwards, most of the customs and prejudices prevailed which were 
peculiar to England, and which were brought over with them by the 
steady flow of English settlers. This should be borne in mind in order 
to fully appreciate the situation in that State, especially in the matter of 
education. This was by no means universal and free in the last century 
in England, and it is only quite recently that provision has been made 
there for it to be compulsory among the children of the poor, who are 
either unable to defray the expense or indifferent to its advantages. 
South Carolina therefore was slow to adopt the mbdern views about edu- 
cation, and always has had a proportion of illiteracy among her whites. 
It is only since the State has undertaken the education of all classes 
without distinction that illiteracy has begun to diminish in amount. 

''Education previous to the Staters interference was generally paid 
for by those who profited by its opportunities, although there are many 
striking instances in the history of the State of poor boys having been 
educated either as beneficiaries or through the agency of friends, wljo 
afterwards became distinguished in the professions. 

"Most persons who were able to do so sent their sons to England for 
their education, and the absence of a college previous to the Revolution 
is easily accounted for when this fact is known. But that those par- 
ents who were able to send their sons away were not unmindful of the 
duty which they owed to the public, of assisting in the education of 
their poor neighbors, is fully proved by the existence of such schools 
in almost every parisli of the seaboard of the State, which were more 
the centres of population in the last century than now. The only two 
endowments which have survived the events of that long period are 
the Beresford Bounty Fund and that of the Winyaw Indigo Society, 
although the latter association has only been able to save^ its school- 
house. 

" The Beresford Bounty Fund illustrates the philanthropy of only one 
person, whereas the Winyaw Indigo Society evidences the farsighted- 
ness of a number of prosperous indigo planters. It appears that their 
society was first started for convivial purposes, and the dues of mem- 
bers were paid in indigo. This, when sold, realized so handsomely, 
that after defraying the expenses of the monthly gatherings, there was 

1 Rules of the Winyaw Indigo Society. Charleaton, 1874. 
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a cousiderable balance left. The society maturely considered the pur- 
pose to which this balance should be devoted, and it was unanimously 
decided that it should be spent in the education of a limited number of 
poor children of the neighborhood. This occurred in 1756, which is the 
date of the founding of the school, and for over a century, until 1861, 
there v^s an annual average of about twenty-five children educated by 
the society. The present principal of the school, Mr. A. McP. Hamby, 
states that after a careful examination of one of the treasurer's state- 
ments of about the last named year, he accounts for an invested capi- 
tail of $14,640, bearing perhaps seven per cent, interest, the school build- 
ing and grounds being now worth ten thousand dollars. The annual 
dues of members added largely to the available income, and thus it can 
be understood how the poor children were maintained as well as edu- 
cated. 

^' Some years after the school had been in operation the trustees al- 
lowed the principal to receive fifteen pay scholars, for whose teaching 
he was paid $600, in addition to his regular salary of $1,000; and, if 
as many as fifteen more applied for admission, an assistant was then 
employed at a salary of $600. 

<^ The institution thus became an important grammar and classical 
school, on account of the efficiency of its teachers, and was patronized 
by the people of a largo area of country. After the Civil War the in- 
vested funds became valueless on account of the general bankruptcy 
that followed, and the school building in Georgetown was occupied for 
over a year by the Federal garrison. It was during this occupancy 
that its library was scattered, and the books have never been recovered. 

" When the society were allowed the possession of their building 
again, they raised the sum of two thousand dollars as a nucleus of a 
new endowment. A part had to be spent in repairs, and the balance 
was gradually absorbed in making up deficiencies in the teachers' salaries. 
There was therefore no other alternative, and the school was made a 
graded school and incorporated as one of the public schools of the State. 
This occurred in 1886, and for twenty years previously an annual average 
of about ten poor children were educated by the society.*' 

EARLY PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

But these free, charity, and religious schools were not the only ones. 
A large part of the education was done by private schools and academies. 
And besides, many with families kept tutors trained in the universities 
of Europe for the education of their sons. All through the years down 
to the Eevolutionary War, as the country was settled, schools were 
founded. Among the large number was one in the Waxhaw settlement, 
which Andrew Jackson attended, and another on the Tiger Eiver, saiil 
to have been presided over by a kinsman of the present Gen. Wade 
Hampton. Although Jackson is generally considered an illiterate man, 
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yet there is evidence to show that his ignorance was partly an affecta- 
tion. Parton says he attended some of the better schools of the coun- 
try, which were kept by clergymen of intelligence, who taught the 
languages in their schools. 

EDUCATION IN THE COLONY. 

During the Kevolution, the efforts in the cause of education did not 
cease entirely. Rev. George Howe gives an account of the formation of 
the Mount Zion Society for educational purposes the year after the battle 
of Fort Moultrie. The preamble commences with a quotation from 
Isaiah : LX, 1 : "Arise, shine 5 for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.'^ This shows their hope and courage in the 
midst of the conflict. Its members were scattered over the State, and 
for this reason the meetings were to be held in Charleston. The school 
was probably continued until Lord Cornwallis occupied Winnsborough, 
in 1780. In 1783 the society met, re-organized, received new members, 
accepted donations of lands, and re-opened the school as a college under 
the act of incorporation passed in March, 1785.^ 

A Catholic society was incorporated in 1778 " for the purpose of 
founding, endowing, and supporting a public school in the district of 
Camden.'^* 

Another society was started in St. David's Parish. This society, 
St. David's, was organized "purposely for founding a public school in 
said parish for educating youth in the Latin and Greek languages, 
mathematics, and other useful branches of learning." 

In these various ways schools were founded over the entire colony, 
and the work was not checked even by the Revolutionary War. At the 
close of the war^ there were twenty -two grammar schools in the province.^ 
In many of these, if not in all, instruction was given in Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. But away out on the very frontier of the province, 
and where the country was sparsely settled, it was impossible to keep 
up schools for these subjects. The knowledge of the peoi)le was de- 
rived from tfie Bible chiefly, and what stray papers they could get, 
and " having but little to read, they read that little well." But this 
simple means of education wais of great value to them. From the Bible 
they could get material for theological discussion, " moral philosophy, 
ancient manners and customs." Erom newspapers and orations, they 
obtained ideas of government, and knowledge of the improvements in 
the arts and sciences, and of the present state of the world. 

The qualifications for teachers were high for that time. The act of 
1712 provided that they should be capable of teaching the Latin and 

* See Howe's History of the Presbyterian Church, p. 449 and onward. The charter 
of the society is reprinted in fall In Appendix itl of this work. 
2 See Statutes at Large, Vol. VIII. p. 115. 
^Edward McCrady : Education in South Carolina, p. 34. 
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Greek languages. The teachers in the upper part of the State, which 
was not settled until the middle of the eighteenth century, were usually 
Presbyterian clergymen, and, in consequence, men of liberal education 5 
" some were excellent arithmeticians, and read and wrote Latin flu- 
ently." Further, their duty often required them to draw wills and 
titles to lands, and make all diflScult calculations. But the strongest 
testimony for the advantages offered in the province is given by Dr. 
Ramsay, who says : "The knowledge of grammar and of the Latin and 
Greek languages, and of mathematics, could be obtained in Carolina at 
any time after 1712, or the forty-second year subsequent to the settle- 
ment of the province." ^ 

During the years before the Revolution, that a good education could 
be obtained in the province is seen from the fact that Charles Finckney, 
the eminent lawyer, statesman, and classical scholar, and Edward 
Kutledge, the brother of John Rutledge (second Chief-Justice of the 
United States), and Dr. Wells, who ''promulgated the first comprehen- 
sive theory of dew," were all educated within the province, and at 
Charleston. 

While there was no general school system for the whole province 
under the authority of the government, yet, through the charitable and 
religious schools, and such free schools as were founded by the govern- 
ment, the means of education were placed within reach of all. There 
were no colleges, it is true, but the instruction given in the grammar 
schools was probably as advanced as that given in some colleges of the 
period. Some of the academies of to day are far more thorough than 
many so-called colleges and universities. The nature of the education 
given in the colleges of that period is seen in the following quotation : 
"The four years of residence at college were spent in the acquisition of 
Latin and Greek, a smattering of mathematics, enough of logic to 
distinguish barbara from celarent^ enough of rhetoric to know climax 
from metonymy, and as much of metaphysics as would enable one to 
talk learnedly about a subject he did not understand."^ 

The main stress in these colleges was laid on the study of Latin and 
Greek, and both tongues were provided for in the grammar schools in 
South Carolina^ yet, in spite of all this, the author of the popular History 
of the People of the United States, stated, it is to bo feared, without suffi- 
cient examination, that "in the Southern States education was almost 
wholly neglected, but nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina. 
In that colony, prior to 1730, no such thing as a grammar school ex- 
isted. Between 1731 and 177G there were five. During the Revolution 
there were none."^ He gives the chief historian of South Carolina as 
his authority. Dr. Ramsay, who wrote a chapter on the literary and 
educational features of the State. At the end he summarized, but sum- 



1 Kamsay, Vol. II, p. 358. ^McMaster, Vol. I, p. 27. 
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marized incorrectly. Mr. McMaster contented himself with the sammary. 
If he had only devoted a few niomeDts to the preceding pages of the 
chapter he would have seen that Dr. Eamsay himself had contradicted 
his own summary. Dr. Eamsay's testimony is very clear that the in- 
terests of education were not neglected in the early years of the prov- 
ince ; for he shows that the young colony, as soon as it was firmly es- 
tablished, '* adopted measures for promoting the moral and literary 
improvement of themselves, and particularly of the rising generation.'' 
He clearly states that in the years 1712 to 1730 a knowledge of grammar, 
and of the Latin and Greek languages, could be obtained in the colony. * 

Education in South Carolina has always been largely provided for 
in private schools, instead of in the public schools as in many North- 
ern States. There is ample evidence of the existence of many private 
schools alongside the five free ones noticed by Dr. Eamsay. This au- 
thority also says that " the number of individuals who could afford 
to maintain private tutors increased in like manner." ^ Many schools 
were established by societies formed for charitable and other purposes, 
and located in different parts of the State, in the districts of Ninety- 
Six, York, and Lancaster, and other places. Besides, a large number 
were educated at an academy, " Liberty Hall,'' just over the North 
Carolina line. 

Nor did the activity in founding new schools cease with the opening 
of hostilities. The religious societies went on establishing new insti- 
tutions, and the Legislature continued to incorporate them. Of course, 
after the fall of Charleston in 1780, when the State was overrun by the 
enemy, but little attention could be paid to the cause of education. 
But at the " close of the Ee volution there were eleven public and three 
charitable grammar schools, and eight private schools, of which wo 
know ; that is, twenty-two schools in the twenty-four parishes and dis- 
tricts into which the State was then divided." ^ it was in these schools 
that Charles Pinckney, Edward Eutledge, and Dr. Wells were trained. 

YOUTH SENT TO ENGLAND. 

Although there were good facilities in the colony for a grammar- 
school education, all parents were not satisfied with them, and many 
sent their sons to England for more advanced training. This was espe- 
cially true of the low country around Charleston, where the intercourse 
with the mother country had always been close. This desire for Eng- 
lish manners and culture survived even the War of Independence, 
and an Englishman maintained a large training school in Charleston 
by modelling his course and management after those of English schools. 
Owing to the ready sale of their rice and indigo, the planters of this 
colony were probably better able to bear such expense than the inhab- 

1 Ramsay, Vol. II, Cliap. 9. « McOrady, p. 34. 
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itants of any of the other colonies. They had amassed enough wealth 
to travel through Europe as gentlemen of leisure, and to lend large 
sums to the colonial government at the declaration of independence. 
Some even owned their town dwellings abroad. Ealph Izard main- 
tained an establishment in London, and travelled through France, 
Italy, and a part of Germany. Gabriel Manigault lent the Government 
two hundred and twenty thousand dollars on the outbreak of hostilities. 

There is not only strong corroborative proof of the ability to send 
sons to Europe, but ample testimony that it was really done. Among 
other Carolina youth who were sent to England for this purpose, there 
were Arthur Middleton, Thomas Heyward, Thomas Lynch, Jr. (three 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence), John and Hugh 
Eutledge, 0. 0. Pinckney, Thomas Pinckney, W. H. Drayton, Christo- 
pher Gadsden, Henry Laurens, John Laurens, Gabriel Manigault, Will- 
iam Wragg, and John Forcheriud Grimk6. 

Dr. Gabriel Manigault, of the College of Charleston, kindly furnished 
the following list of names of Americans who were admitted to the 
London bar in the last century, and a slight glance at it will show how 
South Carolina led the other colonies, having forty-four out of a total 
of one hundred and fourteen j the next State, Virginia, having only 
seventeen. 



EXTRACT PROM THE NEWS AND COURIER, CHARLESTON, S. C., JANUARY, 1870. 

The EDglish papers publish a list of the Americans admitted in the last century as 
members of the London Inns of Court, to plead at the bar in the English courts of com- 
mon law and equity. It will be seen that South Carolina leads all the other States 
handsomely on the list. 

Middle Temple. 



Edmund Key, Maryland, 1759. 
Alexander Lawson, Maryland, 1759. 
William Fauntleroy, Virginia, 1760. 
William Livingston, New York, 1761. 
Robert Livingston, New York, 1761. 
Lloyd Dulany, Maryland, 1761. 
Joseph Teates, Pennsylvania, 1762. 
Gabriel Cathcart, North Carolina, 1763. 
Nicholas Wain, Pennsylvania, 1763. 
Joseph Reed, New Jersey, 1763. 
William Hamilton, Pennsylvania^ 1764. 
C. C. Pinckney, South Carolina, 1764. 
John Mathews, South Carolina, 1764. 
Thomas Heyward, South Carolina, 1765. 
James Wright, Georgia, 1766. 
Edward Rutledge, South Carolina, 1767. 
Paul Trapier, South Carolina, 1767. 
Thomas Lynch, South Carolina, 1767. 
' GuBtavns Scott, Virginia, 1767. 
Alexander Moultrie, South Carolina, 1768. 
Richard Shubrick, South Carolina, 1768. 



Philip Neyle, South Carolina, 1768. 
James Peronneau, South Carolina, 1768. 
William Oliphant, South Carolina, 1769. 
James F. Grimk^, South Carolina, 1769. 
Henry Lee Ball, Virginia, 1769. 
Richard Tilghman, Pennsylvania, 1769. 
Daniel Dulany, Maryland, 1770. 
Phineas Bond, Pennsylvania, 1771. 
Walter Atchison, Virginia, 1771. 
Cyrus Griffin, Virginia, 1771. 
William Ward Barrows, South Carolina, 

1772. 
William Heyward, South Carolina, 1772. 
Edward Tilghman, Maryland, 1772. 
John Laurens, South Carolina, 1772. 
Henry Lee, Virginia, 1773. 
Richard Beresford, South Carolina, 1773. 
Charles Pinckney, South Carolina, 1773. 
Nicholas Maccubbin, Maryland, 1773. 
Thomas Shubrick, South Carolina, 1773. 
Jared Ingersoll, Pennsylvania, 1773. 
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Heni7 Nicholas, South Carolina, 1773. 
John Priugle, South Carolina, 1773. 
Joseph Ball Dowuman, Virginia, 1773. 
Arthur Lee, Virginia, 1773. 
Moses Franks, Pennsylvania, 1774. 
Benjamin Smith, South Carolina, 1774. 
William Smith, South Carolina, 1774. 
Robert Milligan, Maryland, 1774. 
William Simpson, South Carolina, 1775. 
John Parker, South Carolina, 1775. 
Hoyt McCall, South Carolina, 1775. 
William Sumner Powell, Massachusetts, 

1776. 
Charles Brice, South Carolina, 1776. 
James Simpson, Georgia, 1777. 
William Roberts, Virginia, 1781. 
James Smith, South Carolina, 1781. 
William Rawle, Pennsylvania, 1781. 
Joseph Manigault, South Carolina, 1781. 



Daniel Horry, South Carolina, 1781. 
Peter Porcher, South Carolina, 1782. 
John Qaillard, South Carolina, 1782. 
Theodore Gaillard, South Carolina, 1782. 
Archibald Young, South Carolina, 1782. 
Thomas Simons, South Carolina, 1783. 
William Mazyck, South Carolina, 1783. 
Benjamin Chew, Pennsylvania, 1784. 
John Saunders, Virginia, 1784. 
Philip Key, Maryland, 1784. 
William Vars Murray, Maryland, 1784. 
J. Leeds Bozmar, Maryland, 1785. 
Robert Alexander, Virginia, 1785. 
George Boon Roupell, South Carolina, 

1785. 
Henry Gibbes, South Carolina, 1785. 
William Allen Deas, South Carolina, 

1786. 



Inner Temple, 



Philip Alexander, Virginia, 1760. 
William Pace, Maryland, 1762. 
Alexander White, Virginia, 1762. 
Edmund Key, Maryland, 1762. 
Lewis Bos well, Virginia, 1765. 
William Cooke, Maryland, 1768. 
James Lloyd Rogers, Maryland, 1768. 
John Peronneau, South Carolina, 1772. 
Keau Osborne, America, 1772. 
John W. Irwin, America, 1772. 
Gibbes W. Jordan, America, 1773. 
S. George Tucker, Virginia, 1773. 



James McKeely, Virginia, 1775. 
William Houston, Georgia, 1776. 
Francis Corbin, Virginia, 1777. 
Daniel Leonard, Virginia, 1777. 
William Robert Hay, Virginia, 1781. 
George Tyson, America, 1781. 
John Kilsall, America, 1783. 
Francis Rush Clark, America, 1783, 
Carter Braxton, America, 1783. 
James Rdbertson, America, 1783. 
Richard Foster Clark, America, 1785, 
John Wentworth, America, 1785. 



LincoWs Inn. 



Philip Livingston, New York, 1761. 
Arthur Lee, Virginia, 1770. 
William Vassell, Boston, 1773. 
Francis Kinloch, South Carolina, 1774. 
William Walton, South Carolina, 1775. 
John Stuart, South Carolina, 1775. 
Peter Markoe, Pennsylvania, 1775. 
Benjamin Lovell, Massachusetts, 1776. 



Robert Williams, South Carolina, 1777. 
Gabriel Manigault, South Carolina, 1777. 
Clement C. Clarke, New York, 1778. 
Alexander Gordon, South Carolina, 1779. 
Richard Henderson, Maryland, 1781. 
Neil Jamieson, New York, 1782. 
Thomas Bee, South Carolina, 1782. 



Hugh S. Legar6, one of the most finished scholars of the State, said in 
his essay on classical learning: "Before, and just after the Revolution, 
many, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, most, of our youth of 
opulent families were educated at English schools and universities. 
There can be no doubt their attainments in polite literature were very 
far superior to those of their contemporaries at the North, and the 
standard of scholarship in Charleston was consequently much higher- 
than in any other city on the continent.^' ^ 



1 Legar6*s Writings, p. 7. 
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Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princetou, in 1808, expressed his belief that 
^ the learned languages, especially the Greek, were less studied in the 
Eastern than in the Southern and Middle States, and that while more 
iudividuals attended to classical learning there than here, it was at- 
tended to more superficially. The reason is, that owing to the superior 
wealth of the individuals in the latter States, more of their sons were 
educated in Europe, and brought home with them a more accurate 
knowledge of the classics, and set the example of a more thorough 

study." ^ 

Dr. Eamsay assumed that it was a regular thing for young men to be 
sent to Europe for training, and partly attributes to this fact the large 
share of national honors received by South Carolina for the first quarter 
of a century after the formation and adoption of the Constitution, no 
State having more except Virginia. He also says that " none of the 
British provinces in proportion to their numbers sent so many of their 
sons to Europe for education as South Carolina.'^ The natives of this 
colony, the historian Eamsay says, "from thejr superior knowledge, 
were eminently useful as civil and military olficers in directing the 
eflforts of their country in defence of their rights." ^ 

They were not biassed in favor of England, as were some from other 
colonies, and it was this fondness for the mother country that Wash- 
ington mentioned " as a source of serious regret," and that he assigned 
as a reason for the establishment of a central university. In this early 
period, not only was education fairly provided for in the free schools, 
charitable institutions, and by private tutors, but the income of the 
planters and merchants was sufficient for a large number of the youth 
to be trained in England. 



* Howe's History of the Presbyterian Church. ^ Ramsay, Vol. II, Chap. ISm 
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CHAPTER II. 
EDUCATION IN THE ACADEMIES. 

While the facilities for a fair edacatiou were provided in the yoaug 
colony, yet there were no colleges even in name till 1785, and none in 
fact till after 1804. Those young uisn who desired an education higher 
than was provided in the existing institutions were forced to go North 
or to Europe. Even after the foundation of the South Carolina College 
many South Carolinians went outside their State for a more advanced 
course. But the standard in the State institution was high, and there 
was plenty of room for the academies to live as training schools for it 
and for Northern colleges. Besides, it seems to have been not unusual 
to prepare boys, not merely for the first year, or Freshman class, but 
even for the Junior class, or the third year. There was ample room for 
the secondary schools, and men of high character, peculiarly fitted by 
nature to train boys, planted schools all over the State, and kept up a 
high standard of excellence through the strength of their own personal- 
ity. In remote parts of the State, such schools were the only means of 
education for a large part of the surrounding country, and the results 
of the training given at some of them were shown in a remarkable way 
in the prominent men whom they educated. 

The country was newly settled, and the manners of the people were not 
polished. "Moral suasion,'' if unsupported by stout hickory switches, 
was not a strong, controlling factor. Discipline was rigorously main- 
tained through fear of the ever-ready rod. Whipping of the severest 
kind was administered for most offences. All were whipped, both boys 
and girls. It was a favorite boast with iron- willed men that they 
whipped all, from the young man of twenty-three to the child of six or 
eight. Parents demanded strict discipline for their children, and the 
teachers gloried in administering it. The scholars did not feel at ease 
unless the new teacher followed the precepts of Solomon as to corporal 
punishment. The school-master, no matter how good his discipline, how 
thorough his teaching, was thought inefficient and cowardly if he did 
not use the rod. 

La Borde gives a faithful picture of the barbarous treatment that 
scholars received at the hands of their masters : 

"Among my early teachers was Robert L. Armstrong, who taught 
for four years in the Edgefield Village Academy. He was from York 

28 
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District, in our State, and a graduate of our college. He was remark- 
able for his industry and strict discipline. The academy prospered 
under his direction — students poured in from the contiguous district's, 
and not a few came from Georgia. Mr. Armstrong was a gentleman, 
and though I never received the lash from him, I must speak in terms 
of disapprobation of his whole system. His severity was extreme. He 
appeared to think that the lash was everything. He whipped without 
mercy. One hundred lashes with a tough hickory were often inflicted. 
I have seen the blood run down the legs of many a poor boy to the 
floor. Every day the system of flagellation was regularly going on, but 
Monday was peculiarly appropriated to this purpose. Some score of 
boys always appeared at school on this day with their legs padded and 
covered by an extra pair of pantaloons ; but our shrewd master was not 
to be taken in by such a stratagem, and going at his business with a 
renewed spirit, he never stopped until he had made his way through 
l)adding, breeches, and all, to the skin. I have seen him ruin many a 
pair of heavy winter pantaloons at a single whipping."^ 

ACADEMIES IN THE STATE. 

These training schools were scattered over the State. One of them. 
St. David's Society, drew students from Cheraw to Georgetown. The 
method of discipline there is illustrative of the general system of man- 
agement in schools of that day. An old student of the academy 
wrote : " The rod, the dungeon, and the fool's cap reigned supreme. 1 
have seen them all in full operation." 

At Mount Zion the most distinguished principal was James W. 
Hudson, who taught there from 1834 to 1858. He drew students, 
several hundred in number, from the Southern States. Twenty mem- 
bers of his first class were admitted to South Carolina College after 
his death. In the western part of the State was the famous Mount 
Bethel Academy, near dewberry Court House. Col. E. Hammond, 
the father of Senator J. H. Hammond, was principal for a number of 
years. He was a graduate of Dartmouth College, a classmate and in- 
timate friend of Daniel Webster, and he secured for the school a high 
reputation.^ 

Farther west, in Abbeville County, was the school of James L. Les- 
ley, who taught several men afterward of State reputation : Edward 
Noble, E. W. Simkins, Whitfield Brooks, J. M. Lipscomb, and Judge 
McGowan. Not far from him was M. J.Williams, among whose students 
were Gen. M. W. Gary, and Judges Kershaw and Wallace. Farther 
north, in Anderson County, was a well-known school whose name was 
made by one man, Wesley Leverett. His most famous pupil is now 
Senator Joseph E. Brown, who received nearly all his education there. 
The wonderful progress of this eminent politician and railroad man- 



' Memoir of M. La Borde, in History of South Carolina College, p. 8. 
8 De Bow's Review, Vol. XXIV, p. 339 (1858). 
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ager of Georgia " can be understood when it is known that in two years' 
study from the groundwork, young Brown fitted himself to enter an 
advanced class in college." * In Charleston, also, there was a flour- 
ishing school, kept by an Englishman, the following sketch of which 
has been x)repared by Dr. Mauigault : 

THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL OF MR. CHRISTOPHER COTES. 

"The history of education in South Carolina, especially along the sea- 
board, would not be complete without a notice of a celebrated private 
school which flourished in Charleston between the years 1820 and 1850. 

" The principal of the school was Mr. Christopher Cotes, an English- 
man, who had received a thorough school education in his own coun- 
try, and, without going to one of the Universities, had commenced life 
as an employ^ in the commissary department of the British army in 
Spain. 

<< At the reduction of the army which followed the events of 1815, he 
emigrated to America, and soon became established in Charleston as a 
successful schoolmaster. He seems at an early day to have gained the 
confidence of the community, and the boys who were placed under his 
charge were principally the sons of well-to-do parents ; so that it was 
generally considered that Mr. Cotes only received as scholars those 
whose families were socially and financially prominent. 

" This was true to a certain extent; for it never was whispered among 
the boys that there was a beneficiary among them, and it may well be 
doubted whether any such was ever included among Mr. Cotes's schol- 
ars. But there was another reason for his success, which was as fol- 
lows: 

"Mr. Cotes represented the English idea in his conception of educa- 
tion, although he was gradually obliged to introduce innovations which 
were demanded by the parents as well as by the teachers. If left to 
himself the curriculum of his school would probably have been identical 
with that of the typical English ones, with the classics, mathematics, 
and history constituting the essential features. As the writer knew 
the school, there seemed to be the same variety of subjects taught as 
in the other less important schools of the same city, the classics and 
mathematics, however, being the most important branches. 

"But the feature in American school education to which he was 
entirely indifferent, and which was actually forced upon him by the 
nature of his surroundings, was oratory. Mr. Cotes was thoroughly 
English in his patriotism as well as in his education, and he had 
supreme contempt for the utterances contained in the extracts from 
American speeches of the Eevolutionary period, which formed a large 
part of a text-book for boys known as the United States Speaker. 

" It seems that in English schools the boys are never made to practice 



^ Avery's History of Georgia, p. 11. 
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public speaking, and, in addition to his annoyance at being obliged to 
listen to the si>eeches which were abusive of Old England, and of which 
the scholars seemed never to tire, he considered the exercise a« not belong- 
ing strictly to a correct system. As a compromise, therefore, between 
the two extremes of being obliged to have the exercises, and of being 
forced to listen to assertions which were wounding to his feelings, he 
expressed great satisfactiqn on a certain occasion, when one of the clever 
boys of the school ascended the little platform and delivered in Latin 
a passage from one of Cicero's orations. There was no oratory dis- 
played in the effort ; it was simply the repeating from memory of a cer- 
tain amount of Latin. Mr. Cotes was gratified at the welcome change, 
and the innovation was repeated by many of the other boys In order to 
please him. 

" The other cause, therefore, of the success of the school was that it 
was modelled after those of England as far as it lay in his power, and 
as far as the requirements of a different country could permit. This 
suited precisely the wishes of those Charleston parents whose fathers 
had been educated in England, and who were of the opiuion that the 
school system in that country was in every respect the best. As soon as 
his ability was recognized, Mr. Cotes received the patronage of a large 
number of families, and, with his school averaging for many years over 
one hundred boys, each one paying $100 for the year, he was able to 
employ the best of assistants, to contribute from his annual savings 
towards the s\ipport of his aged father and mother at home, and to lay 
up a certain sum for his own maintenance in old age. The two assist- 
ants who remained with him the longest were the two brothers Messrs. 
William J. Lesesne and Isaac Lesesne, both of whom had been his schol- 
ars. 

" Mr. Cotes, although he had not received a university education, was 
perfectly competent as a teacher of the classics and mathematics, in 
consequence of his thorough training in an English school. He pre- 
pared many youths for the South Carolina and Charleston Colleges, and 
a few for Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. They were usually well pre- 
pared, and the professors of the two first-named institutions had fre- 
quently occasion to bear testimony to the thorough grounding of those 
who had been his scholars, in both the classics and mathematics. Several 
boys from his school went afterwards to the school of the Eev. Dr. 
Muhlenberg, at College Point, near Flushing, Long Island, to prepare 
for Yale and other colleges, and the teachers soon observed how well 
they were grounded in the classics. 

" In regard to mathematics, the writer, at an early age, had the op- 
portunity of observing for himself Mr. Cotes's ability to make the sub- 
ject of algebra clear to a class of boys. A year before the class came 
under his supervision, while it was still taught by one of the assistants, 
Mr. Cotes called the class to his room for an hour, three days in the 
week, and, with much patience, instructed them in the elements of 
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algebra from a little text-book which, by its simplicity', was well suited 
to the purpose. The solution of the questions in the book was made by 
algebraic formulae. The interest which he took in making each boy, 
one after the other, go through the reasoning which was necessary in 
order to reach a solution of each problem, showed that he did not per. 
form his duties in a perfunctory way, but that he had the real inter- 
ests of his pupils at heart. 

*^ The younger classes were practiced daily in spelling, arithmetic 
was carefully taught, geography was made more simple by the boys 
being obliged to prepare drawings of maps, and a good handwriting 
was encouraged by the regular employment of a competent instructor; 
French was the only modern language for which there was a teacher, 
but he was always a native Frenchman ; rhetoric, composition on some 
subject suitable to the capacity of each class, also occasionally a text- 
book for the younger classes which gave them an insight into common 
everyday matters. All these combined made the school so completely 
equipped, that he who was not able to profit by the opportunities 
offered was indeed a dunce, and one of the peculiarities of Mr. Cotes 
was the little sympathy he displayed for that variety of school-boys. 
As soon as one such became unmistakably apparent his departure from 
the school was encouraged. 

«' In addition to the opportunities for instruction which have been 
enumerated, he procured in England a large telescope which cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and a philosophical apparatus for the advanced 
classes. It is the writer's belief, however, that he found that astron- 
omy and natural philosophy were more suited to college students, and 
he consequently abandoned the effort to teach them in his school. 

" There still remains to explain the mode of punishment which was 
l)racticed in the school, and the way in which its discipline was main- 
tained. As an Englishman Mr. Cotes never gave a thought to any 
other system but the birch, but, on account of its scarcity in America, 
he substituted the rattan, as being an implement more lasting and con- 
venient to handle. He reserved the chastising of the boys exclusively 
for himself, as he had observed that the assistant teachers sometimes 
lost their tempers when punishing a boy in the classes, and he not un- 
frequently lost his temper himself with those classes which recited to 
him, and became unnecessaiily severe. During school hours any boy 
requiring correction for misbehavior was sent to the principal for pun- 
ishment and when the hour for the dismissal of the school had arrived^ 
those boys who had received bad marks from the assistant teachers for 
their lessons remained, and Mr. Cotes visited the various rooms and 
dealt out the rattan in such amount as he considered the various marks 
called for. 

" Forty and fifty years ago corporal punishment was practiced in all 
the Charleston schools without any doubt as to its propriety. There 
was probably not one boy, of the many hundreds who attended Mr. 
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Cotes's school, who coalcl boast of never having been touched by his 
rattan, and the writer has yet to hear of any one of them who is not 
convinced that the experience was a wholesome one. 

" Mr. Cotes visited Paris in the summer of 1847, during one of his oc- 
casional trips to England. At that time the writer of this paper was at 
school in that city, and Mr. Cotes took the opportunity of inspecting 
the school in company with the writer's father. He had a fair knowl- 
edge of French, which, however, he had not learned at school, for no 
modern language was taught at the English schools during his boy- 
hood ; but he was not able to converse in the language at any length, 
and it was necessary to interpret for him. He paid a long visit and 
exchanged views on various educational topics* with the French 
schoolmasters. When the subject of punishments which prevailed in 
France and in England was discussed, the Frenchman gave it as his 
opinion that corporal punishment was unseemly and brutal, and stated 
it was altogether a thing of the past in France. He explained that the 
French way of correcting school-boys was to keep them in during rec- 
reation hours, and make them employ their time in writing a certain 
number of lines of poetry — the system applicable only to boarding- 
schools. For good recitations and good behavior they were entitled to 
certificates which were worth a certain, number of lines of poetry, and 
when one had misbehaved or missed a lesson, and the punishment of a 
number of lines was inflicted, he could pay the debt with one or more 
of his certificates. In this way many a boy passed through his school 
days in France without losing a single recreation hour j but there were 
also a number of incorrigible ones in every school who were, by nature, 
fond of writing poetry and who, during the scholastic year, had very 
few hours of boyish enjoyment and fun. It is understood, of course, 
that the poetry alluded to was copied, and not composed. The French- 
man, Monsieur Penant, spoke with emphasis in his denunciation of cor- 
poral punishment, which he seemed to know was practiced on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and Mr. Cotes winced slightly at hearing what he 
said. * He did not reply directly to Monsieur Penant, but turned to the 
others and said in English: <Tbe schoolmasters of England long ago 
concluded that, if they should abandon the rod, the time would soon 
come when the boys themselves would be masters of the schools, and 
its continuance is a matter of absolute necessity.' 
f "Monsieur Penant, as a Frenchman, was as patriotic as Mr. Cotes 
was from his stand-point of an Englishman, and each one was perfectly 
satisfied that everything in his own country was of the best. Both were 
under the erroneous impression which had been fostered for generations 
concerning the habits and customs which were peculiar to the other's 
country, and the crushing defeats that the French had suffered at the 
hands of the English made the former averse to any thing like friendliness. 
The entente cm^diale of 1854 and 1855 had not yet been reached, and 
every Englishman was still the natural enemy of every Frenchman. 
11406— No. 3 3 
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"Monsieur Penaot's school, situated near the Havre railway station, 
was a large day school with only room for twenty-five boarders, most 
of whom went daily to the College Bourbon near by. The building was 
small and old-fashioned, but every thing was kept scrupulously clean, 
thanks to the exertions of his industrious wife, and his supervision of 
all the studies was constant and unremitting. Many American boys 
had been under his care, and he had succeeded wonderfully in teach- 
ing them the French language. But he had found them unruly and 
difficult to control, and he announced definitely that he preferred not to 
have any more. 

'' With regard to the two systems of punishment, the writer, having 
had the opportunity of experiencing both, may be pardoned in making 
a passing remark upon them. In the English schools, or in those 
modelled after them, like Mr. Cotes's school, a spirit of truthfulness is 
encouraged and developed by the modes of management. A boy who 
stands up manfully for hig punishment, and, after school hours, is allowed 
some liberty and not confined to the four walls of either the school 
building or recreation grounds, as is the case in the Paris schools, where 
he is eternally watched by one of the assistant teachers, becomes, as a 
man an altogether different being from one who has been under the 
French system. Prevarication, on the other hand, is a common vice in 
French schools, and it seems to be favored by the system. The com- 
plicated arrangement by which a college like the ColUge Bourhon^ 
known as a colldge externe, from its not having accommodations for 
boarders, but receiving its pupils twice a day from neighboring schools 
and private dwellin gs, adds also to the opportunities for deception and 
falsehood on the part of the boys, is too long to explain in detail. The 
lessons for the morrow are indicated by the professor at the college, 
but are studied and recited at the schools, and the record books b^- 
which the recitation marks are conveyed to the professor, who examines 
each one carefully, are an endless subject of trickery. English and 
American parents have often been warned against this prevaricating 
feature in Parisian boarding-schools. If a boy has not already had cor- 
rect principles instilled into him, he runs the risk of not holding the 
virtue of truthfulness in proper respect in after life in consequence of 
the association. 

" Is it not probable that the independent manliness of the English- 
man, who is found in almost every quarter of the globe, thus securing 
to his race so much valuable new territories, is partly the consequence 
of the liberty which is allowed him as a boy ? While the Frenchman, 
who is kept in leading-strings until manhood, is characterized by an 
unwillingness to leave his own country, and an almost total absence of 
success out of France in the higher branches of commercial and finan- 
cial venture. 

" While on the subject of French schools, with a pamphlet before the 
writer to refresh his memory, which contains the addresses at the dis- 
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tribatiou of prizes at tbe College Bourbon in August, 1847, and tlio 
names of the successful competitors, it can be observed in it that, lim- 
ited as the curriculum of English schools then was, the scope of the 
studies in Freach colleges was smaller still. Boys go to these colleges 
from eight and nine to nineteen and twenty, and, with the exception of 
arithmetic and geography in the two youngest classes, until the seven- 
teenth year, there is nothing taught beyond the classics and history. 
Mathematics is introduced only during the seventeenth year. This is 
a striking fact, the evidence in favor of which is undoubted, and, after 
all that has been said about education, it seems to prove what has been 
often asserted — that it is much more a training of the mind than a 
storing of knowledge. It would seem then that Mr. Cotes was work- 
ing in the right direction when he took so much pains with, that class 
of small boys in algebra. It was not so much the rudiments of the 
science he was teaching them, as that he was exercising their minds to 
reason out the solutions of the problems. 

"After his scholars had reached their thirteenth and fourteenth years 
be generally ceased to punish them. He was not a muscular man, and 
would probably have had the worst of an attempt to correct a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen if there was resistance, and it was well understood 
throughout the school that if a larger boy who absolutely required 
punishment should try to prevent its being administered he would be 
immediately expelled. Such a case occurred under the writer's ob- 
servation, and there was no hesitation in enforcing the determination. 

"Mr. Cotes injured himself and his school by his indifference to 
elocution. There were other schools in Charleston, not having the 
same prestige and reputation, where great attention was paid to it. 
Their public exhibitions would be visited by his pupils, and the excellent 
oratorical displays of school-boys were listened to attentively, with a 
feeling of wonder that no efforts were made by Mr. Cotes to develop 
the talent in his school. Paul II. Hayne, the poet, became one of his 
scholars after having been for some years at another school, where great 
pains had been taken to make him a public speaker. For a youth at 
school his declamation was very creditable, and so great was the interest 
felt by the other boys in his appearance on the speaker's platform, that it 
was always known the day before that his time had come, and the school- 
room the next morning was crowded with eager listeners. The speech 
was usually well memorized, and the audience invariably interested 
and attentive — the principal alone being indifferent and unmoved. 

" When Mr. Cotes first arrived in Charleston he came as an entire 
stranger, not having ha<J with him any letters of introduction. He be- 
came known, therefore, by the sheer force of his ability as a teacher, 
and, when his reputation had become established, and he had become a 
person of some importance, he enjoyed frequently the hospitalities of 
those families who were his patrons. It was grateful to him to be thus 
recognized, although he was naturally of a retiring disposition, but it 
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became the occasion of his exhibiting the only weakness that conld be 
charged against him. His partiality for those boys who were the sons 
of his hosts was marked, and apparent to the rest of the school. There 
was one redeeming feature in it, however, that should l>e mentioned. 
It was, that his natural antipathy to all dunces was so inveterate that 
it would have been impossible for him to show any partiality for one, 
however great the social eminence of the father might be. He gave the 
name of Hwo-penny' to one of this genus on a certain occasion, and 
he was known forever afterward by that sobriquet 

'' He was spare of person, of medium height, and had lost an eye — 
the cause of this misfortune having never been explained by him. He 
was a faithful adherent of the Church of England, and attended regu- 
larly the services of St. Philip's Church in Charleston, accompanied by 
as many of the boys who boarded with him as his pew could contain. 
During a part of his sojourn in Charleston he kept a pair of horses, and 
drove them constantly himself in the afternoons. Sometimes he would 
take one of his pupils with him, and, more than once, when alone, upon 
meeting one away from his home, he would invite him to take a seat 
with him. He also occasionally allowed one or more of his favorite boys 
to ride the horses. fThis pair seemed to be the only luxury ho allowed 
himself, as his tastes were simple, and he thus was able to provide fully 
for old age, Eeading and study were the principal occupations of his 
spare time. 

'^At length the constant strain of an occupation which, of all others* 
is the most trying to the temper, began to tell, and signs of failing com- 
menced to appear. During the winter of 1848-49 he had a slight stroke 
of paralysis, and when he returned again to the school-room, after a ten 
days' confinement to his bed-room, his appearance was much changed for 
the worse. In the spring he made another trip to England, where he 
spent the summer, and returned in the fall somewhat improved in health. 
But he found that permanent recovery was impossible, and, after an- 
other year, he gave up the work altogether, and resigned his school to 
his successors. Upon returning to England to end his days, he resided 
at Newington Rectory with a brother, the Eeverend Septimus Cotes, a 
clergyman of the Church of England and rector of Newington, near 
Wallingford, nine miles from Oxford. He here lingered in feeble health 
until his death in 1856. 

"After his permanent return he was visited by several of his American 
friends and former pupils who happened to be in England, and, although 
wasted by disease, he exhibited an interest in many, after whom he 
especially inquired. 

" Mr. Cotes invested in the United States a considerable sum from 
his earnings, and in his will he left as his executor a prominent citi- 
zen of Charleston who had been his life-long friend. The property 
yielded a good return, and, when the late war was over, there was a 
considerable sum accumulated from the interest due. When this was 
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in hand, the Eeverend Mr. Cotes, who still lives at an advanced age, . 
having been informed of the pecuniary distress then prevailing at the 
South, especially among those who had been wealthy, instructed the 
executor to distribute among the most needy of his brother's former 
scholars or their families the entire sum that had been received. This 
was accordingly done, and many cases of actual want were relieved by 
this act of generosity. 

"Mr. Cotes was liberal in all of his expenditures for his school, and 
his table for all those who boarded with him was abundantly supplied. 
In all of his dealings he was honest and upright, and he invariably ex- 
erted his influence with those under his charge to induce them to avoid 
all mean acts. His presence in Charleston for so many years, having 
in his care a large proportion of the youth of the city, has marked an 
epoch in its educational history. 

" G. E. Manigault, M. D. 

'* Charleston^ 8. 0., September, 1887.'^ 

But the greatest and most famous of all the academies in South 
Carolina was that of 

MOSES WADDEL. 

Although there were no colleges in South Carolina except in name, 
the best substitute was provided by first-class work in the academies, 
of which the most famous was at Willington, in Abbeville County. It 
owed its fame to the efforts of one man, Moses Waddel. If any teacher 
deserves to be remembered by reason of the prominent men whom he 
taught in their boyhood, the subject of this sketch can claim as strong 
a title to such a remembrance as any. His school held for years the 
highest rank among the schools of the State, and attracted students 
from all parts of the State and from other States, while his influence 
was felt even in distant States. The importance of his work demands 
a short sketch of his life. 

His family were Presbyterians and lived in Korth Carolina. A rela- 
tive of his, James Waddel, was the author of the famous sermon so 
graphically described by the celebrated William Wirt, on the agony 
and death of Christ, in which he reached, according to Wirt, the sub- 
limity and grandeur of Massillon or Bourdaloue. Moses Waddel was 
born in Eowan County, July 27, 1770. In that newly-settled country 
educational advantages were very meagre, and schools were maintained 
only at long intervals. But, in spite of these 4i8advantages, such were 
his capacity and application, that at the age of fourteen he was recom- 
mended by his teacher for a tutorship in Camden Academy, as the best 
linguist in his school. Owing to his tender age and the dissipations of 
city life, his father refiised the offer. His academic career immedi- 
ately ceased; up to this time, though, he had spent in all only five 
years at school. The following year he took charge of a school of twenty 
pupils, teaching the ordinary English branches and Latin for seventy 
dollars yearly. In 1786 he went to Greene Ooanty^ Ga.^ bat wae looa 
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driven off by a threatened invasion of the Indians, and then applied for 
a position in the Bichmond Academy, at Angnsta, 6a., bat failed to 
get it. 

Being impressed by the demoralized condition of the country, resnlt- 
ing from the war and by the spread of infidelity, he felt it his duty to 
cuter the ministry. In order to prepare himself for the work he went 
to Hampden-Sidney College, and graduated in eight months and twenty- 
six days, in September, 1791. Shortly after this he was licensed to preach, 
and he began his life-work as preacher and teacher. He first set- 
tled in Georgia and opened a school near the little town of Appling, 
in 1793 or 1794, but a few years after he removed to Vienna ; then 
finally established his famous institution at Willington, his country seat, 
in 1804. It was located on the high ridge between the Savannah and 
Little Rivers, free from malaria; and the Huguenot settlers for several 
miles along Little River, and the Scotch-Irish settlers on the Savannah, 
furnished a number of patrons for the young teacher. It was chiefly 
through the influence of one of the Huguenot descendants, Pierre 
Gibert, that the school had been moved from Vienna. The locality 
has been the home and birth-place of many prominent persons. A 
widow from Charlestown, a relative of Governor Bull, had settled here 
for the education of her two sons. Here that strong Unionist of Charles* 
ton, James L. Petigru, was born. *'On one of the most charming of 
these delightful river-hills'' George McDuflSe spent the most of his life. 
John O. Calhoun lived here until he entered Congress.^ 

With such favorable surroundings, the school-house was built on a 
pleasant ridge covered with the chinquapin, with the noble oak and 
hickory interspersed, and lower down nearer the little stream were 
some beech trees, on which ambitious students were accustomed to carve 
their names. Instead of large, luxurious dormitories for the students, 
were built little log huts, with chimneys of wood usually, but sometimes 
of brick. The students were encouraged to build these themselves. 
The whole formed "a street shaded by majestic oaks, and composed 
entirely of log huts, varying in size from six to sixteen feet square. 
* * * The street was about forty yards wide and the houses ten or 
twelve ranged on the sides, either built by the students themselves or 
by architects hired by them.'' The common price was five dollars for 
a house, " on front row, water-proof, and easily chinked. * * * In 
the suburbs were several other buildings of the same kind erected by 
literary recluses * * * who could not endure the din of the city 
at play-time — at i)lay-time, we say, for there was no din in it in study 
hours. At the head of the street stood the academy, differing in noth- 
ing from the other buildings but in size, and the number of its rooms." 
There were two rooms in this, one for the primary pupils, while " the 
larger was the recitation room of Dr. Waddel himself, the prayer-room, 

1 From a private letter by Mrs, M. l!^ Davis, of Alabama, 
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court-room, and general convocation room for all matters concerning 
tbe school. It was without seats and just large enough to contain one 
hundred and fifty boys standing erect, close pressed, and leave a circle 
of six feet diameter at the door for jigs and cotillons at the teacher's 
regular soirees every Monday morning." ^ 

In this sylvan retreat " gathered students from all parts of this and 
the adjoining States, and the wild woods of the Savannah resounded 
with the echoes of Homer and Yirgil, Cicero and Horace." Under the 
wide-spreading branches in summer, and in their huts in winter, the 
students diligently studied, changing their occupations at the sound of 
the horn, and repairing to the house for recitation when called for by 
the name of *' the Virgil class, the Homer class," or by the name of the 
author they were studying. " In a moment they appear before their 
preceptor, and with order and decorum recite their lessons— are criti- 
cally examined in grammar and syntax — the construction of sentences — 
the formation of verbs — the antiquities of Greece and Eome — the history 
and geograi^hy of the ancients, illustrative of the author whose works 
they recite; and are taught to relish his beauties and enter into his 
spirit. Thus class succeeds to class without the formality of definite 
hours for study or recitation till all have recited. In the presence of 
the students assembled a solemn and appropriate prayer, imploring the 
Eternal in their behalf, begins and ends the exercises of each day."^ 

Far removed from the noise and dissipations of the city, the students 
applied themselves closely to their work. Among sober, industrious 
people, and anxious to merit the praise of their great preceptor, they 
had to study or be pointed at by the finger of scorn. Such was the 
spirit among them that drones were hardly tolerated at all, and nine 
in ten studied, as hard as their health would permit. Their life was 
simple and industrious, and their food was Spartan in its plainness, — 
corn-bread and bacon. Instead of gas and students' lamps, they 
pored over the lessons by the aid of pine torches. At the sound of the 
horn they retired to bed, except a few adventurous spirits that set out 
in quest of hen-roosts or to unhinge gates. They rose at dawn and 
resumed their studies. Instead of playing base-ball or 4bot-ball, boys 
took their recreation in "running, jumping, wrestling, inlaying town- 
ball, and bull-pen. The big boys hunted squirrels, turkeys, etc., on 
Saturdays, and 'possums and coons at night." 

At first the school was composed chiefly of country boys, but Jibout 
1810 a large number of youth from the towns came in and abused their 
liberty so that their privileges were greatly curtailed. The students were 
then forbidden the use of firearms, required to retire at nine o'clock, 
rise with the sun, and take only fifteen minutes at each meal. Although 
the school turned out so many prominent men, it is quite remarkable 
that " with two or three exceptions no student who entered this school 

» See William Mitten, by Judge A. B. Longstreet, 
? Ramsay's South Carolina^ pp. 369 et ah 
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between the years 1806 and 1810 from the largest cities of Gteorgia and 
South Carolina, ever became greatly distinguished ; while the period in- 
cluding those dates was the most fruitful of great men of any of the 
same length during the whole time of Dr. Waddel's instructorship." ^ 

Although devoted to the classics, Br. Moses Waddel preferred to 
follow the advice of Solomon rather than the precept of Plato with re- 
gard to the use of the rod. He managed his school through the aid of 
monitors, whom he appointed from among the best students, and he 
never whipped except on their report, and afterwards on the decision 
of a jury of the boys. He flogged only for misbehavior, but he "rarely, 
if ever, corrected a student for deficiency in recitation," knowing that if 
"turning off" did not cure him, flogging would do no good. "To be 
required to recommit a lesson was considered such a disgrace by all 
the students that he never found it necessary to apply any other cor- 
rective to this delinquency." He believed in the eflacacy of the rod as 
a moral reformer, and he managed his school very largely on this idea. 
" His government was one of touching moral suasion, but he adminis- 
tered it in a new way." 

All of Dr. Waddel's pupils loved and venerated him. He was a worker 
himself, and he required work of others. He was indefatigable in 
watching over his pupils, in studying their natures, and directing and 
encouraging each one according to his disposition. In spite of hia ap- 
parent unkindness, he was affectionately devoted to their interests, 
and often advised them in private of their conduct, and warned them 
against bad associates. He often rode at nights to the different board- 
ing-houses to see if his pupils were studying. If he found them idle, 
he told them of it the next day. Thoroughness in their work he in- 
sisted on, and the results of it are seen in the great* number of his 
students that entered the Junior class in the different colleges. One 
of the early Governors of South Carolina, Patrick Noble, wrote: "I was 
examined by the faculty of Princeton College to-day and was admitted 
into the Junior class." John C. Calhoun within two years was pre- 
pared to enter the Junior class at Yale. The great orator McDuflfte 
and the two Wardlaws entered the Junior class in South Carolina Col- 
lege. Judge A. B. Longstreet also entered the Junior at Yale. In fact 
nearly all who were fitted at this school entered the Junior class. Indeed 
the president of Kassau Hall (Princeton) said that the students from 
this school were as well prepared as those from any other part of the 
Union. 

He himself, it is said, knew some of the Latin authors by heart, and 
it is related that he would hear the class recite in Virgil with his eyes 
closed. If a slight mistake was made he would instantly speak out, 
" That's wrong, sir ! " and correct it without looking at the book. The 
drones of the class would prepare one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
lines of Virgil for a single recitation, while the bright leaders would 

iWmiamMitten,p. 98. 
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master one thousand. The brilliant, ambitious boys would not be held 
back by the drudges ; he would form new classes and push the best 
students on. The school was large, probably too large, in later years 
for the force employed, as it numbered u])wards of one hundred and 
fifty, and one authority puts it at two hundred and fifty.* 

His character and individuality were impressed on his students so 
that the impressions were lasting even among their descendants. Men 
are still living who speak with pride of their attendance at Willington, 
and their children cherish it as an honor to the family. George Mc- 
Dnffie, when a Senator, and Thomas Farr Capers in after life revisited 
the place; and as they walked among the dilapidated houses, and re- 
called their old teacher and his school, they were moved to tears. No 
other man in the South, has so powerfully impressed himself on men 
who influenced the destiny of the country as this Willington master. 
He needs no monument, but lives in the great men whom he has trained. 
There went forth from this school ^^one Vice-President, and many 
foreign and Cabinet ministers ; and Senators, Congressmen, Governors, 
judges, presidents and professors, of colleges, eminent divines, barris- 
ters, jurists, legislators, physicians, scholars, military and naval oflScers 
innumerable.'^* 

It would be impossible to get a complete list of the great men edu- 
cated there, but a partial list will give an idea of the influence exerted. 
In the early years of the school came W. H. Crawford, at the age of 
twenty-two, and remained two years. He was probably defeated for 
the Presidency in 1824 by an unfortunate stroke of paralysis, and is 
regarded as "the greatest of the citizens of Georgia;" Eldred Simkins, 
M. C, South Carolina, was a contemporary 5 and then came John 0. 
Calhoun, who lived a life "more tragical than any tragedy,'' and stands 
forth the clearest of the great trio;^ W. D. Martin, judge and M. C; 
James L. Petigru, eminent lawyer, who was a strong Unionist, and ex- 
pressed his disapproval of secession by deliberately walking out of 
church, when the minister prayed for the dissolution of the Union in 
1860; Andrew Govan, M. C; Hugh S. Legar6, Attorney-General, for- 
eign and Cabinet minister; George McDuflfte, M. C, Governor, and U. 
S. Senator; George E. Gilmer, M. C, and Governor of Georgia; George 
Carey, M. C, Georgia; John Walker, M. C, Alabama; Henry W. Col- 
lier, Chief- Justice of Supreme Court of Alabama, and Governor in 1846 
or 1848; Lawrence E. Dawson, a distinguished lawyer in South Caro- 
lina and afterwards in Alabama, died in 1848; John S. Hunter, of Dal- 
las County, Alabama, judge of circuit court and a distinguished lawyer; 
George W. Crawford, M. C, and Governoi: of Georgia; Patrick i^oble. 
Governor; D. L. Wardlaw, judge; F. H. Wardlaw, chancellor; A. B. 
Longstreet, judge, and president South Carolina College; A. P. Butler, 

- W. J. Grayson's Life of J. L. Petigru, p. 37. ' See Von Hoist's Calhoun. 

< William Mitten, p. 72. 
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U. S. Senator ; and P. M. Batler, Governor, and colonel of the Palmetto 
Eegiment in the Mexican War.^ 

George Carey prepared a thousand lines of Yirgil for a Monday's 
recitation when at Willington. The Virgil class was too large, and 
its members were of snch unequal grade, that the teacher announced 
that it would be divided on the basis of the work done by each one by 
the. following Monday, and it was under this stimulus that Carey did 
his work. George McDuffie excelled this intellectual feat a year or so 
later with one thousand two hundred and twelve lines of Horace. He 
was poor, and was boarded gratuitously in the family of Mr. William 
Calhoun. His ability was first recognized by James Calhoun, who aided 
him in his attendance at the South Carolina College. He was a very 
hard student and is said " to have devoured his Latin grammar in three 
weeks." The Hon. Lawrence E. Dawson, father of the present United 
States Commissioner of Education, Col. K. H. B. Dawson, was a stu- 
dent in the school with McDuf&e. His son relates his father's account 
of how closely McDuffie applied himself; that he would walk from his 
boarding-house to the school, a mile distant, with his open book before 
him, studying all the time. 

The school was continued until 1819, when Dr. Waddel was 
elected president of the Georgia University (Franklin College). His 
success here was as marked as at Willington. He carried with him 
the same powers of organization, the same intense earnestness and 
prayerfuluess, the same tender regard for the students, and the same 
zeal in religious matters that had marked his career at Willington. 
The college needed his vigor and prudence to raise it to literary emi- 
nence, "and to thie wisdom and prudence and reputation of that good 
man is Georgia very largely indebted for the respectability and useful- 
ness of her State College* The success which attended his efforts in 
raising the institution so rapidly as he did to respectability, has been 
to many inexplicable. But to those who well understood his character 
that success is by no means surprising." ^ When he took charge of the 
college the circumstances were such " as few men would have been able 
to meet without abandoning the object in despair.'^ But at the end 
of ten years he was permitted to see a vast change for the better. 
Judge Longstreet says " the effect of his coming to this institution was 
almost magical ; it very soon obtained a measure of prosperity alto- 
gether unequalled in its previous history.'' He took it only after the 
urgent solicitation of the trustees, and after earnest prayer on his part. 
But he deliberately concluded that a greater field of usefulness was 
open to him for advancing the cause of education, of religion, and of 
morality, and he considered it his duty to accept the place. But *'in 

^ Most of the above are found in William Mitten, p. 99 ; for the remainder the 
author is indebted to the kindness of J. F. Calhoun, Esq., Due West, S. C, and 
others. 

^ Judge A. B. Longstreet, in Sprague's Aunala of the American Pulpit, Vol. IV, 
p. 68, 
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consequence of advancing age and declining health,'' he retired from 
the office in 1829, and returned to Willington. He supervised the school, 
opened there by his sons, who made it as large as it was under him. 
In 1836 he suffered a stroke of palsy, by which his mind was affected. 
On the election of his son to a professorship at Athens, Ga., in 1836, he 
was removed to that place, where he died July 21, 1840. Judge Long- 
street delivered a eulogy on him a short time afterwards. 

He was a man of the most unwearied activity and the broadest sym- 
pathies. The amount of his charities will never be known, since he 
never gave ostentatiously. He was prominent not as an educator only, 
but as a minister, and it is said that the renewal of the Presbyterian 
Church in Abbeville County was due to his efforts. He preached reg- 
ularly there during his whole stay, and also at Athens he was very 
active in religious work. He was especially anxious to educate the 
young men preparing for the ministry. He assisted them with his 
counsel and with his purse. He interested himself at Athens to in- 
duce families to board such young men freely. " His discourses were 
always grave, solemn, and practical, possessing few of the ornaments 
of style, but occasionally enlivened with flashes of true eloquence." 
He never read his sermons, holding that the subject was so solemn 
and grand in its importance that a man could preach with freedom 
and power extempore. On one occasion a distinguished minister was 
reading his sermon, and the house became so dark that he was forced 
to close abruptly. Dr. Waddel whispered loud enough to be heard 
by all in the pews, " He is served right! "' His greatest pupil, John 
C. Calhoun, testified of him : '^ It was as a teacher that he was most 
distinguished. In that character he stands almost unrivalled. Indeed, 
he may be justly considered as the father of classical education in the 
upper* country of South Carolina and Georgia. His excellence in that 
character depended not so much on extensive or profound learning, 
as a felicitous combination of qualities for the government of boys 
and communicating to them what he knew. * • * Among his pu- 
pils are to be found a large portion of the eminent men of the State 
of Georgia." 2 He truly deserved the name of the *^ Carolina Dr. Ar- 
nold," given him by W. J. Grayson, the biographer of Mr. Petigru. 

In personal appearance he was "about five feet nine inches high, of 
stout muscular frame, and a little inclined to corpulency. In limb nearly 
perfect. His head was uncommonly large, and covered with a thick 
coat of dark hair. His forehead was projecting and in nothing else 
more remarkable. His eyes were gray and overshadowed by thick, 
heavy eye-brows, always closely knit in his calmest hours, and almost 
overlapping in his angry moods. His nose was bluntly aquiline. His 
lips were rather thick, and generally closely compressed. His com- 
plexion adust. His tout ensemble was, as we have said, extremely au- 

* Alonzo Cbarcti, in Spragne's Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. JV, p. 71, 
^Sprague's Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol, IV, p. 67, 
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stere 5 bat it was false to his heart, for he was benevolent, affectionate, 
charitable, hospitable, and kind. He was cheerful and even playful in 
his disposition.'' ^ 

He married Miss Catharine Calhoun, sister of John C. Calhoun, in 
1795, but she died in 1796, leaving no children. He again .married and 
became the father of several children, some of whom have been promi- 
nent as educators in the South. One of them, John N. Waddel, is now 
Chancellor of South-western University, Clarksville, Tenn. He left no 
literary work except a small volume, Memoirs of Miss Catharine Eliza- 
beth Smelt, daughter of D. Smelt, M. D., of Augusta, Ga., in 1820. His 
fame rests with the great men he trained, and the secret of his success 
lies "in his sleepless vigilance over the conduct and morals of his 
scholars.^' "The fruits of his vineyard are scattered far and wide 
through most of the Southern States, and long have they been seen in 
rich luxuriance in the Capitol of the Union V^^ 

By permission, the following sketch of George McDuffle while at Dr. 
Waddel's famous academy and the South Carolina College is taken 
from an unpublished eulogy upon Mr. McBuffie by the late Hon. Ar- 
mistead Burt, of Abbeville, S. C. : 

GEORaE MCDUFFIE. 

John McDuflfte and Jane, his wife, were natives of Scotland, and soon 
after the close of the Eevolutionary War came to Columbia County, in 
the State of Georgia, and made their home in the pine lands near the 
line of Warren County, some thirty miles from the city of Augusta. He 
was better educated and more intelligent than his neighbors, and nat- 
urally exerted much influence in the community. He was well known 
for the vigor of his understanding and the energy of his will. Integ- 
rity, courage, generosity, and benevolence were his characteristic qual- 
ities, and they commanded the respect and esteem of his neighbors. 

George, the younger of the sons, was born on the 10th of August, 

* See William Mitten. 

2 See Judge Longstreet, in Sprague's Annals. 

It is but natural to feel an interest in the subsequent history of the school, a 
sketch of which is given through the painstaking kindness of John F. Calhoun, 
Esq., of Due West, S. C, who ably met an attack on the school in one of the county 
papers in 1886. 

The following list of the teachers can be relied on with due confidence: Moses 
Dobbins, 1820; Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt, 1821-22; John Hannah Gray, 1823-2G; Dr. M. 
Waddel and his youngest son, John N. Waddel, 1830-33 ; Dr. M. Waddel and an- 
other son, James P. Waddel, 1833-36; Hugh Morrow, 1837 ; Mr. Boyle, 1839 ; Thomas 
Jenkins, 1840; Isaac Moragne, 1842; Jenkins Lee, 1843; W. A. Lee, 1844; Dr. Keese, 
1845; William C. Ware, 1847 ; Mr. Beloit, in the interval of 1847-50; O. T. Porcher, 
1850-53; J. F. Calhoun, 1853; after 1853, Mr. Jones, James McCutcheen, and Cal- 
houn Simonds, the last teacher at Willington in 1858 or 1859. O. T. Porcher, the 
greatest of all the successors, revived the school and^ removed it to his home^ one mile* 
from Willington, and continued it succeMfuUy to hia death; about 1675» 
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1790, iu this humble home. John McDuflae and his neighbors appear 
to have considereil the school-house more important than the meeting- 
house in the backwoods of Georgia, and they bestowed upon it the pat- 
ronage and sustenance which their small means permitted. Teachers 
seem to have been procured without difficulty, but their attainments 
and qualifications embraced only the first and smallest rudiments of 
education. In these primitive institutions Mr. McDuffie learned before 
his twelfth year so much of reading, writing, and arithmetic as quali- 
fied him to bQ a merchant's clerk in a country store, and he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Hayes, whose place of business was in the vicinity. In 
these schools Mr. McDuffie displayed the wonderful genius which in 
professional and public life so much excited the admiration and wonder 
of his countrj^men. But so amiable was his temper, and so affectionate 
his disposition, and so incontestable his superiority, that he excited no 
envy and no jealousy. His schoolmates united with their teachers in 
awarding to him precedence, and friends and neighbors approved and 
applauded the distinction. 

His discretion, intelligence, and assiduity, with his exemplary deport- 
ment, soon conciliated the friendship and esteem of Mr. Hayes and his 
family. At that time Augusta was the market-town of a large country 
in Georgia and South Carolina, and attracted enterprising merchants 
from both States. James Calhoun, a brother of the great statesman, 
was the leading partner of the mercantile firm of Calhoun & Wilson, 
in Augusta, which was favorably known in the upper country on both 
sides of the Savannah Eiver. Mr. McDuffie having developed capacity 
for a larger business than that of Mr. Hayes, and being desirous to find 
employment in Augusta, on the recommendation of his employer, 
obtained a situation as clerk in the house of Calhoun & Wilson, at the 
end of the year 1804. He was received into the family of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and soon attracted his attention and secured his confidence and 
respect. His industry and fidelity in the performance of his increased 
duties, his modest and amiable deportment, his decorous life, and his 
passion for knowledge, quite distinguished him from others of his age 
and position. His duties as a clerk were performed with prompt and 
punctilious accuracy and carefulness, but every leisure moment of the 
day and many hours of the night were devoted to books. 

Dr. Moses Waddel, who had established a reputation as the prin- 
cipal of the high school at Wrightsborough, iu Georgia, and who had 
taught John 0. Calhoun, William H. Crawford, and others who became 
distinguished as members of the bar and as statesmen, was conducting 
with distinguished usefulness his famous academy atWillington, in Ab- 
beville County, S. C. William Calhoun was then a planter on the Savan- 
nah Eiver, and his residence was within a mile of the academy. Busi- 
ness frequently carried him to Augusta, where he saw Mr. McDuffie in 
the family of his brother James. Prepossessed by his appearance and 
manners, and favorably impressed by the accounts of his brother James, 
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William Calhoun, in 1810, took Mr. McDuffio to his home, when he en- 
tered the academy. Having prepared himself in the English branches 
and acquired a considerable knowledge of history, he commenced the 
Latin course, and made the most wonderful progress. 

The Willington Academy was so famous for the number of its pupils 
who became distinguished at the bar and in the halls of legislation, 
that this sketch would be incomplete without some notice of him who 
was its founder and principal, and who impressed upon it so much of 
his strong character. The Rev. Moses Waddel was a native of Korth 
Carolina, and a minister of the Presbyterian Church.^ He came from 
that section of the State from which the Calhouns, the Nobles, the Hut- 
tons, and others, the colonists of that magnificent country known as 
the ''Calhoun Settlement,'^ had emigrated. He married a daughter of 
Patrick Calhoun, the pioneer and leader of the colony. Tradition told 
that he was a relative of Mr. Waddel, the blind preacher, whose elo- 
quence is immortalized by William Wirt in the beautiful letters of the 
British Spy. The sermons of Dr. Waddel were instructive, forcible, 
and earnest, but they were not eloquent. He held the faith and the 
dogmas of his church in their straightest and strictest forms, and he 
taught them from the pulpit, and illustrated them in his life and con- 
versation in all their purity and rigor. 

But nature had destined him for another sphere of usefulness, and 
for greater fame than he had acquired in the pulpit. He possessed in 
an especial degree the qualities — i>hysical, mental, and moral — to be an 
instructor and governor of youth, and particularly to be the principal 
of a high school. Although of medium height, his form was burly. 
His head was large, his brow was heavy, and his eyes were grey and 
cold. His speech was deliberate and authoritative. His gesture was 
commanding; he looked as one having authority, and he spoke as one 
accustomed to obedience. The whole man's appearance, manner, and 
mien, all were imposing, masterful. His education, his high personal 
qualities, no less than his majestic i)resence, eminently fitted him to be 
the principal of an academy. 

The system of instruction and the discipline of the academy partook 
of the high tone and inflexible character of the principal; the former 
was thorough, and the latter was vigorous. No violation of the laws 
was allowed with impunity; punishment, prompt and condign, was ad- 
ministered without partiality and without pity; the relentless rod was 
applied to all offenders without respect to age, advancement, or social 
position. 

He was the pioneer of education' in the South, and his academy at 
Wrightsborough in Georgia was the first grammar school in the back 

* His father, William Waddel, emigrated from the neighborhood of Belfast, Ire- 
land, in 1767 ; he landed at Charleston, and settled on the waters of the South Yad- 
kin, in North Carolina. His son was named Moses, after the ancient prophet, on 
account of his feeble tenure on life in infancy. — Howe's History of the Presbyterian 
Church in South Carolina, Vol. I, pp. 650-55. 
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country of that State. There was no similar seminary in the upper 
country of South Carolina, and some of the young men of this State 
were pupils at Wrightsborough. John 0. Calhoun and William BT. Craw- 
ford, with others who became distinguished in after life, were prepared 
by him for college. 

Mr. McDuffie came to Willington at the time when the academy had 
attained the height of its fame and its usefulness. The reputation of 
the principal as an experienced and successful teacher and vigorous 
disciplinarian attracted young men from all parts of South Carolina, 
and many from Georgia. The sober but vigorous discipline of the 
school was not its least commendation to parents and guardians of wild 
and wayward young men. The academy received generous patronage 
from Charleston and the planters of the Ipw country. Students were 
here prepared, and well prepared, for the Junior class in colleges, and 
for the business and duties of the learned professions. Among those 
who received their preparatory education at this school and held high 
public station in after life in this State were James L. Petigru, Hugh 
S. Legar4, Patrick Noble, David Louis Wardlaw, and his younger 
brother, Francis A. Wardlaw. The standards of education were high 
and exacting, and many of the pupils acquired reputation for talents 
and scholarship which greatly contributed to their elevation in public 
affairs. Ehetoric had the importance due to it in the course of studies, 
and several of the students became well known for their gifts of ora- 
tory, which they displayed so conspicuously at the bar, in the Legis- 
lature, and in the halls of Congress. 

For the first time Mr. McDuffie saw within his reach the opportunity 
of acquiring an education, which had been the dream of his boyhood 
and the i)assion of his life, and he concentrated upon his lessons the 
whole force and energy of his mighty intellect. Much of his time from 
childhood had been devoted to earning a livelihood, and now he gave it 
all, and gave it passionately to books. Here for the first time he 
opened a Latin grammar, and mastered it in ten days. Within a 
fortnight after he commenced Virgil, from Friday evening to Monday 
morning he prepared for recitation eleven hundred lines, a feat which 
absolutely astounded his teachers. In all of his lessons his progress 
was equally rapid and remarkable, and excited alike the admiration 
and wonder of teachers and scholars. He had been but a short time 
at the academy before his capacity as a student and his faculty to ac- 
quire, accompanied by such modesty and reserve, raised him above all 
competition and all criticism. 

The young are always generous, but his superiority was so universally 
conceded and was so conspicuous as to leave him above all emulation. 
Upon no theatre in his mature years did he establish a fame more real 
and enduring than at this academy and among his fellow students. As 
a speaker in the debating sobiety he displayed that brilliant argumenta- 
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tion and something of that burniog eloquence which characterized his 
speeches at the bar and in the Federal House of Bepresentatives. 

Among his few intimates at Willington was Augustus B. Longstreet^ 
of Georgia, a man of genius and promise, who afterward distinguished 
himself at the bar, injudicial office, in the pulpit, and in letters. Near 
the close of his life he was elected president of the South Carolina Col- 
lege. He was most extensively and favorably known as the author of 
those graphic and humorous delineations of character, the " Georgia 
Scenes." He and Mr. McDuffie composed that subject of debate which 
so perplexed and puzzled the members of the debating society, and con- 
stitutes one of the most amusing of the scenes, consisting of a jargon of 
words absolutely devoid of meaning, but seeming to present a subject 
for discussion. In his familiar intercourse Mr. McDuffie exhibited a rare 
sense of the ludicrous and a talent for ridicule, which was so felicitously 
displayed in his public speeches, and which identified him as the author 
of this remarkable subject for debate. This was the subject : " Whether 
at public elections should the votes of faction predominate by internal 
suggestions or the bias of jurisprudence." The character of the debate 
and the inevitable confusion of the speakers are too familiar for repro- 
duction. In the sketch McDuffie is called " Mr. McDermott," and Judge 
Longstreet says of him : " He was a man of the highest order of intel- 
lect, who, though he has since been known throughout the Union as one 
of the ablest speakers of the country, seems to me to have added but 
little to his powers of debate since he passed his twenty-second year." 

Extraordinary as were the argumentative powers of Mr. McDuffie at 
this period of his life, it would be quite a misconception to suppose that 
his great power in argument and his attainments as a scholar at Wil- 
lington were the primary fruits of a precocious intellect. Like the great 
orators of Greece, his style of speaking in early life was eminently argu- 
mentative, deliberate, and logical, with but little of that fervid eloquence 
which gained to him at the bar, before popular assemblies, and in Con- 
gress, such magical sway over his audiences. 

Mr. McDuffie left the academy at Willington in December, 1811, and 
in that month was admitted into the Junior class of the South Carolina 
College. The college was liberally endowed, and in seven years from 
its establishment, under the presidency of Dr. Maxcy, had become the 
pride of the State. Its first and most eminent president had acquired 
experience and reputation as head of two Northern colleges. He added 
to great learning the most amiable and attractive personal qualities. 
The standards of the college were all high, and the course of study com- 
prehensive. The instruction was full and thorough. It was no longer 
necessary to send the young men of the State to the celebrated uni- 
versities of England and of the Eastern States to be educated, as had 
been the custom of wealthy parents and guardians. The president him- 
self was an accomplished elocutionist and orator, and the art of public 
speaking received special attention and consideration. This was nat- 
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urally a favorite branch ia an institution whose pupils were destined for 
the learned professions or aspired to political distinction. Under the 
teaching and the instruction of the eloquent Maxcy some of the most 
distinguished orators of the South, or of any country, took their first 
aud earliest training. Soujth Carolina owes much to her college for the 
eminence of her statesmen and the refinement and culture of her citi- 
zens. That college sent out from its precincts to the pulpit, to the bar, 
to the bench, to legislative balls, by far the most of those who elevated 
their State to the eminence which she so justly and so incontestably 
holds among her sister States. To that college is duo in great degree 
the excellent style of speaking at the bar of the upper country. The 
standards of oratory taught there were introduced by graduates, and 
were disseminated among what was then known as the backwoods of 
Carolina. 

Warren K. Davis of Pendleton, Bayliss J. Barle of Greenville, John 
B. O'N^eal of dewberry, and David Louis Wardlaw of Abbeville, were 
graduates, and ornaments of the bar, apd would have adorned the bar in 
any country. William C. Preston was graduated from this college in 
1812, George McDuffie in 1813, and Hugh S. Legar6 in 1814. Mature is 
not used to bestow her richest gifts with a prodigal hand, and the annals 
of history, ancient or modern, have no record of three men so endowed 
with the divine gift of eloquence, in any age or country, appearing at 
the same time, and in the same locality, on the stage of life. 

Mr. McDufae applied himself with unremitting assiduity to his stud- 
ies, combining with them a course of miscellaneous reading which left 
neither -leisure nor inclination to take part in any of those rebellions 
against the government of the college which were of frequent occur- 
rence, and some of which were serious. 

The vacations were employed by him as a tutor in the families of 
country gentlemen, thus obtaining the means to complete his college 
course. The superiority which had been conceded to him at the academy 
was uncontested in the college. His proficiency and his exemplary con- 
duct at once drew attention to him as one destined to distinction, and 
in 1813 he was graduated, not only with the first honors of his class, 
but with a reputation that might have satisfied the aspirations of genius 
and the hopes of toil. His graduation speech on the Permanence of the 
Union was so much admired by his fellow-students, in common with 
others who were present, that iti was published at their request. That 
speech, thus appreciated, was evidence of uncommon merit, and like 
many other productions of his genius, has been lost in the oblivion of 
time. 

Able and graceful as was his written composition, faultless as was his 
elocution, majestic as was his whole intellect, it was his eloquence that 
gave bim his great superiority. I have heard, and heard often, the 
orators of the greatest repute in this country during the last half cen- 
tury. Many of them were greatly and justly distinguished for the 
11406— Ij^o. 3 4 
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graces aud elegances of rhetoric and elocution, some of them were elo- 
quent. Tlje speeches of Calhoun were philosophical and grand, the 
speeches of Webster were logical and massive and masterly, the speeches 
of Clay and Preston were ijolished and brilliant. But Greece had but 
one Demosthenes, Kome had but one Cicero, and America has had but 
one McDufBe. 

THORNWELL ORPHANAGE, AT CLINTON. 

The Thornwell Orphanage and the Iloly Communion Church Insti- 
tute are illustrations of the spirit born since the Civil War. The for- 
mer was the result of earnest effort on the part of several benevolent 
Presbyterians, who showed their love of their denomination by nam- 
ing the new institution after their greatest man, the late Rev. J. H. 
Thornwell. The Orphanage has accumulated about $26,000 worth of 
property, a large part being donated by kind friends in the North. Of 
this, about $10,000 is intended for an endowment fund 5 the real estate 
of the corporation has cost more than $10,000, but is worth a much 
larger sum. In addition to this i)roperty, the Orphanage has received 
and expended for current expenses nearly $50,000 since its beginning. 

This enterprise has expanded in directions hardly foreseen by its 
founders. The increasing needs of the orphan pupils for educational 
advantages equal to those usually afforded children in respectable Pres- 
byterian families, has made it necessary to attach a young ladies' semi- 
nary and a college for young men to the enlarged and always growing 
Orphanage. 

Besides literary instruction, the boys are trained in manual labor and 
the girls in domestic duties. 

HOLY COMMUNION CHURCH INSTITUTE. 

This school was founded through the noble efforts of the Kev. Dr. 
Porter, of the Episcopal Church, in 1867, in memory of a bright, promis- 
ing son who had died a short time previously. He designed to estab- 
lish a classical school for the children of parents in straitened circum- 
stances. Eis efforts to continue the school and educate the children 
thus confided to him furnish a rare example of Christian faith and per- 
severance. He visited city after city, preaching in the different pulpits, 
meeting with rebuffs and refusals, enduring insults, trudging till late 
at night through the snow and sleet of northern winters ; but his con- 
victions of the duty he had undertaken never weakened. His appeals 
met with a generous response, since up to 1883 about $150,000, nearly 
half of the funds necessary for the undertaking, had been contributed 
by friends in the North and England.' 



' Prof. Cliarles Y. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, speaks of "the founding and 
endoicing * * * of i lie Holy Communion Institute, in Charleston," as one of the 
most cncouraj;iiig signs of educational progress in the South. — Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 54, p. 557. . 
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MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 

During the decade from 1830 to 1840 the whole country was greatly 
stirred by a new educational movement in favor of manual labor 
schools. In North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, the experiment 
was made time and again. In 1 834, at the Donaldson Academy in North 
Carolina, such a school was started under the auspices of the Faye^te- 
ville Presbytery. The enterprise was put "• under the charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Simeon Colton, who was a man of extensive acquirements, 
great energy, and knew something about almost everything that ought 
to be taifght in such a school. He had been in charge for a number of 
years of a similar school at Amherst in Massachusetts, and was said to 
have managed it with great success." The number of students rose to 
one hundred and fifty-five in a short time, yet this feature was dropped * 
at the end of the second year. Dr. Colton seemed to think that "close 
habits of study and manual labor were incompatible." In 1838 David- 
son College, in Korth Carolina, was established under the control of 
two presbyteries, and yet their wealth and numbers failed to hold this 
.manual labor feature longer than three years; most of the students 
were sons of farmers, and many learned to work in the field before 
going to college. It was not, therefore, that they thought the work 
dishonorable, but that they felt it to be a loss of time to cut wood and 
hold the plow while at college. And this seemed to be the opinion of 
most of the students at these schools. The experiment Was made at 
Wake Forest College, in North Carolina, with the same results.^ 

In South Carolina the first manual labor school in the United States 
was founded on the bequest of Dr. John De La Howe, of Abbeville 
County, who in 179G left the bulk of his property for the purpose of 
establishing an agricultural school. In the various reports on the free- 
school system of South Carolina, made by the different commissioners in 
1839, one believed in the efficacy of " manual labor" schools as a solution 
of the problem. But the committee composed of Messrs. Thornwell and 
Elliott discarded this system as "egregious failures in almost every in- 
stance." The plan was also tried at Cokesbury by the Methodists, at 
Erskiue by thp Associate Reformed Presbyterians, at Furman Univer- 
sity by the Baptists, and at Pendleton by '^ working citizens," and with 
the same result in all, — failure and complete abandonment of it. 

» From a private letter from Cbaucellor W. D. Johnson, of South Carolina, who at- 
tended some of these schools. 
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CHAPTER III. 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

Tho first traces of collegiate education in South Carolina are found 
in the House Journals of 1723, where it is recorded that Rev. Thomas 
Morrit made proposals for establishing a college. For want of funds, 
chiefly, nothing came of it, but it is interesting to know that this is tlie 
first time that the word '' college '^ appears in the history of the State. 

There is no authentic record of any other attempt until 1769, when a 
bill was drawn (largely in John Eutledge's handwriting), providing for 
the establishment of a college, which was to be named the Oollego of 
South Carolina. After i)roviding for x^ublic schools, the bill makes pro- 
vision for the following corps of instructors : A president, who shall 
be professor of divinit\', moral x)hilosophy, and of Greek and Hebrew, 
with a salary of £350 sterling per annum ; a professor of civil and 
common law, and of the municipal laws of the province, with a 
salary of ii200 ; a professor of physic, anatomy, botany, and chem- 
istry, £200 5 a professor of mathematics, and of natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, £200; a professor of history, chronology, 
and the modern languages, £200; and it was also provided that tho 
president should be a member of the Church of England.^ It was 
probably due to the excitemeut of the coming conflict with the mother 
country that nothing came of this bill. But it was an advanced scheme 
for the times, and it was, in fact, on a broader plan than several of the 
colleges in tho State to-day. 

In 1785, as if to make amends for their delay, the Legislature passed 
an act for erecting and establishing three colleges, one at Charleston, 
one at Wiunsborough, and the third at Kinety-Six. The one at Winns- 
borough was to be a "college for the education of youth in the learned 
and foreign languages, and in the liberal arts and sciences.'* ^ Besides 
the usual regulations, it was enacted that " no person shall be eligible 
as a trustee of the said colleges unless he shall profess the Christian 
Protestant religion." In 1795 an act was passed for incorporating a 
fourth college at Beaufort, and in 1797 a fifth college was incorporated 
in Pinckney District, as the " College of Alexandria.'' 

Of three of these colleges, no traces remain ; the one at Charleston 
is still in existence, while that at Wiunsborough lives as an academy. 



1 La Bordc, pp. 4, 5. ^ « statutes of South Carolina, Vol, IV, p. 674. 
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Of the two latter, one gave diplomas for tbe first few years, wLile the 
institution in Charleston did not claim to be a college until after 1825. 
There were no means for collegiate instruction until the establishment 
of the South Carolina College in 1801, the history of which is given 
elsewhere. 

INFLUENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The influence exercised by the University of Virginia on southern 
thought, life, and institutions, hns never been fully recognized, and 
probably never can be, since it has become, woven into the warp and 
woof of society. In South Carolina the influence is very clearly seen 
in the adoption of the independent school system, like that of this 
greatest southern school. Furman University, one of whose professors 
is a graduate of the University of Virginia, has maintained the system 
for many years. At one time two out of her five professors had re- 
ceiveil their diplomas at the University of Virginia. Two of the female 
colleges are also organized on this plan, as was the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (now at Louisville, Ky.), whose very popular 
l>rofessor, and a leading preacher in the Southern Baptist Church, Dr. 
John A. Broadus, is a graduate of the University of Virginia. Wofl^brd 
also adopted the system, and so did the State institution when merged 
into a university in 1865. One of her ablest professors, Charles Ven- 
able, was also from this great sister University. In one respect, per- 
haps, the Virginia school copied after that of South Carolina. The 
high sense of hon#r among the students at both places is proverbial 
throughout the South to day, and this was doubtless firmly established 
at Columbia before Jefferson founded his institution. The whole tend- 
ency in these colleges is now towards the imitation of the spirit and 
life of this latter; the ambition of the students is to join some class 
there, and the professors strive to make their courses as advanced as 
that in the University of Virginia. Most of them also draw a distinc- 
tion between the A. B. and A. M. degrees, making the requirements 
for the latter much higher than for the former. 

RESULTS OF THE WAB. 

Lieaving out the loss of the endowments, one of the worst results of 
the Civil War was the lowering of the standard in the colleges. This 
was unavoidable, since the means of preparation for college were swept 
away with the destruction of the system of academies. 

The endowments were all swept away. WofiFord, Furman, Kewberry, 
and Erskine, all lost the generous gifts of years. The attendance of 
students also fell off. The college at Columbia has suffered but little 
from reduction of students, although some of the others have hardly 
one-half their former number. Besides the loss of the college endow- 
ments, the funds of most of the charitable schools, received in colonial 
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times, were also swept away. The loss of libraries, as those of the 
Winyaw Indigo Society and Mount Zion, was also considerable. Build- 
ings in some of the schools of the second class were also destroyed. 
But one of the most disastrous effects was the destruction of public 
and private libraries. Many of the planters were men of taste and 
weallh, who had spent much time and money in making fine collec- 
tions of costly volumes, rare manuscripts, and pamphlets illustrating 
local life and habits. On the approach of the invading army the owners 
were forced to flee and leave their valuable collections at the mercy of 
ignorant slaves. Books were destroyed and carried away, and bonfires 
were kindled with fine plates and old folios. There are instances re- 
lated where, on the coast of South Carolina, libraries of six or eight 
thousand volumes were destroyed, only two or three hundred being 
saved from the general wreck. 

THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARIES. 

Two denominations in South Carolina have had separate theological 
seminaries, and a third lias attached such a department to its college 
proper. The Baptists for several years maintained at Greenville a 
seminary for training young men for the ministry, and the Presby- 
terians had a similar institution at Columbia. The Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterians have supported a theological department in 
connection with Erskine College. The Baptist theological institution, 
which was the outgrowth of Furman University, was organized in 
1858. The Baptist denomination offered $100,00P on condition that 
it be located within the borders of South Carolina. It was established 
within the State, at Greenville, where it remained until 1876, when it 
was removed to Louisville, Ky. This is the seminary of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

The seminary of the Southern Presbyterian Church is located at Co- 
lumbia. It was in this school that the Rev. James Woodrow taught 
the system of evolution, for which he was tried for heresy. He was 
removed from the faculty, and the final appeal was made to the 
General Assembly of the Church for the decision of the «ase. This 
body met in Baltimore in the latter part of May, 1888, and finally 
decided against him by a large majority. 

In addition to these theological seminaries there is the Benedict In- 
stitute at Columbia for training colored youths for the ministry of lihe 
Baptist Church. It is largely supported by norJ«hern donations. 

A theological seminary was organized by the convention of the dio- 
cese of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1857, with the Right Rev. 
Thomas F. Davis, the Rev. Thomas F. Davis, Jr., D.D., the Rev. Paul 
Trapier, and the Rev. Stuart Ilanckell, D.D., as professors. It was 
located at Camden, and the buildings were erected during the next 
year; the school went into successful operation, and was continued, 
until 1865, when the main building and the greater part of the library 
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were destroyed by fire in February, during the occupancy of Camden 
by the Federal troops. 

A noble-hearted layman, owning the grounds and buildings known 
as Saint John's College, in Spartanburg, presented them to the diocese 
for the seminary, and in October, 18GG, the school was reopened at that 
place; but on account of the losses sustained during the War, in the 
destruction of church property and the failure of investments, it was 
found that the diocese was too poor to pay the professors and aid the 
students, and in October, 1808, the seminary was suspended. The dio- 
cese still owns the grounds and building?, bat the latter are falling into 
decay, and the trustees propose to sell if they can get a fair price. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EDUCATIONAL ASD CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF 

COAliLESTON. 



THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON. 

The beginnings of tlie College of Charleston may be traced to June, 
1770. At this time a meeting was Lelil to consider the propriety ot 
"l>etitioning the Assembly for the establishment of a college in or near 
Charleston."^ But owing to the excitement caused by the Revolution 
nothing was done toward its foundation until the close of the war, 
except donations and bequests by private citizens for a college to bo 
established in the future. These gifts commenced in 1772 and con- 
tinued up to the final establishment of the college, and amounted to 
£10,500, besides books. One man, John McKenzie, gave 1,200 volumes, 
and others that are not known gave many more. With the most of the 
donors — seven in all — it was a favorite notion to locate the institution 
in or near Charleston, but one or two of them rose superior to this 
local pride and stipulated for its location in the country or province. 

With these beginnings, it was easier to induce the Legislature to grant 
the charter. In 1785 the charter was granted, not only for this college, 
but for two others at the same time, one at Cambridge and the other at 
Winnsborough. The one at Cambridge never went any further; that at 
Winnsborough, Mount Zion, is still maintained as a respectable training 
school. The funds which had been bequeathed for a college were thus 
divided among three institutions. The feeling between the "up-coun- 
try" and the "low-country" is seen thus early in the history of the 
State, and continues to this day, though its sharpness has worn off. 
The act,^ after reciting that "it is much desired by many well-disposed 
persons that a public seminary of learning for the education of youth 
should be established in or near Charleston," provided for the appoint- 
ment of twenty-three trustees, including the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor. Under the act eight and seven-eighths acres, called "free- 
school" land, were given to the Charleston College, bounded by Bound- 
ary, Philip, Coming, an<l St. George Streets, in the central part of the 
city. >»> 

• Reminiscences of Charleston, by Charles Fraser, p. 91. 
2 Statutes, Vol. IV, p. 674. 
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If this land could have been saved for the college, it would have fur- 
nished a large income, but three-fourths of it was soon sold for debts 
incurred by bad management. For several years notfiing further seems 
to have been done. 

ORGANIZATION UNDER REV. ROBERT SMITH. 

In 1791 a new charter was granted, since there were doubts as to the 
construction of the triple act, and because of the " many inconveniences 
in carrying into execution the act of 1785," as to the election of oflftcers 
and meetings of the trustees. 

The trustees commenced work by electing Eev. Robert Smith, after- 
wards bishop, principal of the college. He moved his flourishing school 
for boys into the " long, narrow, and low brick range which was origi- 
nally erected and used for soldiers' barracks during the Revolution, arid 
the college commenced operations.'' He managed the school until 1797, 
not teaching himself, but providing " able and efficient teachers." His 
Latin teacher, Mr. Coffee, was fond of mechanics, and " constructed a 
model of Caesar's bridge across the Rhine." Another assistant. Dr. 
Gallagher, " was a man of genius and of taste," and by "his talents and 
learning gave it the practical characteristics of a college." The boys 
read Livy in Latin, and Homer in Greek, went through six books of 
Buclid, studied surveying, navigation, something of geography, astron- 
omy, natural philosophy, English, and declamation. A Latin prayer 
was read in the morning, and an English one in the evening. It fur 
nished the highest grade of Instruction in the State so far as is known. 
But it was no more than a respectable grammar school, although digni 
fied with the name of college. Even the principal sent his sons to the 
[North for their education. 

During the term of Dr. Smith the degree of A. B. was conferred on 
six graduates, one of whom, Nathaniel Bo wen, afterwards became bishop 
of the diocese. So elementary was the work required for this degree, 
that one of the graduates said that " the whole thiug was absurd." The 
oldest of them was only eighteen, and the highest authors read were 
Homer and Livy. Joseph Alston, who afterwards married Theodosia 
Burr, and became Governor of South Carolina, was a student there, as 
were also Thomas Bennett, William Lowndes, Judge John S. Richard- 
son, and Joseph Duncan. 

Under Dr. Smith's management the institution became burdened with 
debt, and the most of the land was sold. After his resignation in 1797, 
even this grammar school was lost, since no school was maintained there 
for any length of time until the revival of the institution in 1823 or 1824. 
Yet it must not be supposed that the young were cut off from educa- 
tional facilities; for a large number were taught at private schools, 
while a great many went to the South Carolina College, some to the 
North, a few to Europe. 
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VARIOUS TEACHERS TO 1824. 

Thomas Bee,a1hanof fine literary reputation, from Oxford, England, 
undertook to supervise the school, after the resignation of Dr. Smith, 
until he could get over some one from Eton capable of managing " a 
grammar school.'' Afterward Rev. George Bnist, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Charleston, was elected in 1805, and moved his 
large school there. ♦ 

There were two courses of study, one in science and literature, the 
other in English and modern languages. The studies were no more 
advanced than under Dr. Smith, and no class rose higher than Sopho- 
more. Among the studies political economy was mentioned, but.it is 
impossible to know the character of the instruction given in it. After 
Rev. Mr. Buist, as far as can be learned, Rev. Mr. Malcolmsen, Dr. Rat- 
tbon, Mr. Mitchell King, Mr. Abiel Bolles. Mr. Wood Furman, and Mr. 
Anderson, in turn, had the management of the school. 

After 1811 the college classes were altogether discontinued, private 
schools only being kept there. Of these, probably the best was that of 
Mr. Hurlbnt, whose two sons have become prominent. William Henry 
Hurlbut was a very quick, bright boy, and became a leading journalist 
and editor of the New York World. His brother, Stephen Augustus 
Hurlbut, was somewhat slower in apprehension. He left the city on the 
advice of Mr. Petigru in 1845i for Illinois, entered politics, rose to the 
rank of major-general in the Civil War, was elected to Congress, and 
was sent as minister to the United States of Colombia and Peru, where 
he died in 1882. He was with Sherman's army in its march through 
the State in 1865. 

REV. JASPER ADAMS. 

Bishop Bowen tried to revive the college in 1824, but not much was 
done towards its revival until the coming of Rev. Jasper Adams, the 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at Brown University. 
In their letter the trustees stated that 'Hhere was a college in Charles- 
ton; its endowment, however, was small; and by bad management has 
been reduced to nothing." The offer of two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars a year and the benefit of a warmer climate induced him to accept- 
On his arrival several ambitious young physicians wished to fountl a 
medical school in connection with the college, but the conservatism of 
the trustees declined the offer. A few years afterwards it was founded 
on an independent basis, became the Medical College of Charleston, 
and the College of Charleston lost the opportunity of having a medical 
department annexed to it. 

Mr. Adams was very ambitious to enlarge the course, but he found 
the trustees and citizens bitterly opposed to the measure. It was im- 
practicable and ant.agonistic to the interests of the South Carolina Col- 
lege. Several of the most influential trustees resigned afterwards, when 
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they saw the plan would be adopted. Even one of the professors op- 
posed it as unpropitious. " The college was without funds, without 
suitable buildings^ witnout reputation, and without prospects." Its 
reputation was wide enough, but it was questionable. One of the citi- 
zens wrote that, "from former associations, the neighbors shuddered 
at having it recommenced." But Adams was invincible. At last the 
trustees graciously allowed hiai to do the work on his own responsi- 
bility. A new building had to be erected. The trustees met this with 
the statement : "All the great schools in England, such as Eton and 
Westminster, were kept in old abbeys, which were not as good as the 
college buildings — in truth, they were good enough." 

At last the professors had to take the pecuniary responsibility on them- 
selves. Adams worked like a galley slave ; heard four or five recita- 
tions daily, managed the general affairs, and canvassed for subscriptions. 
Tlie money was promised, but still the trustees grumbled. They were 
confident that the subscriptions would not be paid, but when met with 
the assertion that the subscribers were honorable citizens and would 
meet their obligations, they yielded. By this time Adams was so 
wearied with the struggle that he resigned and went to Geneva, K. Y. 
The trustees now saw what they had lost by their opposition, and took 
steps the next year to recall him. But Adams was now master, and 
he let them know on what terms he would return. His terms were prac- 
tically accepted, and the trustees offered a salary of two thousand five 
hundred dollars, expenses of removal of his fiimily, and laid the cor- 
ner-stone of the new building which cost $25,000. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE. 

Adams returned and opened the school in April, 1827, with a professor 
of Greek, of Latin, of mathematics and natural philosophy, fonr tutors, 
and an assistant in French. The management of the college was a 
marvel of business success, and it was maiDtained almost exclusively 
by tuition fees, which averaged for ten j^ears eleven thousand dollars, 
and at one time amounted to a surplus of five thousand dollars. 

In 1828 the college was re-organized into tliree departments, English, 
classical, and scientific. There had been great dissatisfaction at the 
slight attention paid to the study of English, and it was demanded that 
this should be remedied, as had been done in some of the Northern col- 
leges. Of the college course now provided, a writer in a Boston maga- 
zine said : " The regular course of studies, it will be perceived, is as ex- 
tensive as that pursued at any of our colleges." ' 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The English department was mainly preparatory, embracing the or- 
dinary English branches, elements of niatheniaties, themes, and decla- 



^Aniericau Journal of Education, Vol. Ill, p. 5.V.J (1828). 
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mation. The classical course covered the usaal authors, Oaesar, Yir- 
gil, Sallust, Cicero (select orations and two philosophical writings), 
Horace, Livy (five books), Juvenal, Persius, Tacitus, Jacob's Greek 
Reader, Graeca Majora (first volume, and to the end of Medea in sec- 
ond), and four gospels in Greek. The scientific students studied calcu- 
lus, navigation, surveying, construction of mathematical instruments, 
and physics. Other studies required of all were the following: logic 
(Hedge, and Watts's Improvement of the Mind), Porter's Analysis, 
Blair's Lectures, Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, and Evidences 
of Christianity, Intellectual Philosophy, Vattel's Law of Nations, But- 
ler's Analogy, Pitkin's History of the United States, and Constitu- 
tional Law in the United States, in Story's Abridgement. Scientific 
students were required to know French, in order that text-books in that 
language could be used. Political economy was required of all in the 
English and scientific departments. The degree of A. B. was given to 
those who went through the classical and scientific departments, while 
certificates only were given to the English students. Students were 
under the control of officers while they were on the college grounds, 
and they usually remained in college seven hours daily. The number 
of students rose from one hundred and nineteen to two hundred and 
twenty and remained about that number for several years. 

ATTEMPT TO FORM A COLLEGE PROPER. 

Another opportunity about this time was given for the college to be- 
come an important institution in the State. Under the presidency of 
Thomas Cooper, the South Carolina College had been almost ruined. 
The religious people of the State hesitated about sending their sons to it. 
Adams saw the chance for the Charleston College, and wished to cut off 
the preparatory department. In 1832 there were sixty students in the 
college proper, but many more in the other departments. Adams ad- 
dressed a memorial to the trustees, urging that these two departments 
(English and scientific) be abolished. But the conservative trustees 
refused, and " by their refusal disappointed the students, the faculty, 
and the public," and from this time the college declined. The trustees 
themselves either sent their sous to the South Carolina College, by rea- 
son of the supposed i>olitical advantage to be gained by it, or to the 
North for better training. Thomas Y. Grimk6 at this time made his 
famous attack on the study of the classics, and the discussion that arose 
from it made another obstacle to the establishment of a college with a 
classical course only. 

The South Carolina College was soon re organized, and the last chance 
for supremacy of the Charleston College was gone forever, when Adiams 
left in 1836.1 



* The chief authority for the college in 1836 is an article in the American Quarterly 
Register, Vol. XIT, p. 164 (1^39). 
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SUMMARY OF REV. J. ADAMS'S WORK. 

His ability is shown in the results of his labors -, he found the insti- 
tution an inferior grammar school, and he left it with an advanced col- 
legiate branch. The number of pupils had risen from one hundred and 
nineteen to two hundred and twenty, with an average yearly increase 
of iucome from tuition of six thousand dollars ; twenty-five thousand 
dollars, the most of which had come from the increased amount IVom 
tuition fees, and the rest raised through, subscriptions by his exertions, 
had been spent in buildings and other improvements. All the expenses 
of improvements and the salaries of the i)rofessors were paid from tuition 
fees, and yet at one time there was a surplus of five thousand dollars. 
The whole number of pupils during his thirteen years' presidency was 
nearly eight hundred, while the number of graduates was sixty-one. 
Fourteen of these entered the ministry, and one of them. Rev. Daniel 
Corbiu, attained some prominence in his profession, leaving a volume 
of sermons behind him. He in common with many others was a benefi- 
ciary at the college. The first degree was conferred in 1825 on Alexan- 
der Gadsden, and the next year on Bishop Wightman. 

REORGANIZATION UNDER CONTROL OF CITY COUNCIL. 

Up to the War of Independence the aristocratic youth of Charleston 
had been educated in England, and had brought back with them a 
fondness for things English. This feeling was sufficiently strong in 
the early organization of the college, when a majority of the governing 
class were of English education, to model the course of study on the 
English system, with a preponderance of the classics and mathematics. 
The course in mathematics has been very advanced down to the pres- 
ent time. But along with this feeling was another, to make the institu- 
tion a " home college," " for the benefit of those youths'of the city and 
neighborhood whose parents were unable to send them away.''^ The 
Hon. W. D. Porter, in his alumni address in 1871, said : ^' We find it to 
have been the predominant and prevailing purpose of the trustees to 
foster a complete system of domestic education, and to this end, to 
establish on a permanent basis a home college J^ It was never intended 
at any period to be a rival of the South Carolina College, and the trust- 
ees have steadily kept this aim in view, as distinctly appears several 
times in the history of the college. 

This adherence to the English system, and the feeling of local pride, 
combined to render the school peculiarly fitted for Charleston, and it 
was probably these two influences that induced the City Council to as- 
sume control of the college. Adams, having failed to move the trustees 
to establish a college proper, again returned to the North, and the 
school seemed likely to relai)se to the old condition. At this juncture 

* G. E. Manigault, curator of college museum. 
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the Oouucil deemed the re-organ izatiou to be of '' momentous coQse- 
quences to the citizens of Charleston," and proposed to confer with the 
trustees for this puri)ose. The outcome of the conferences was that in 
1837 the city assumed control of the college, being charged to meet the 
necessary expenses, while the trustees were to be elected by the coun- 
cil. Two years later it was provided that an annual appropriation of 
$1,000 should be made for the college purposes, since, as the ordinance 
declared, '^ the College of Charleston is intimately connected with the 
intellectual improvement and moral welfare of the youth of our city, 
and deserves to be cherished with a wise and liberal patronage in order 
to extend the sphere of its usefulness." The institution has remained in 
the charge of the city to the present. The appropriations for the col- 
lege have varied at different periods, in its early years being much more 
than now, since the interest from endowments at present almost meets 
the expenses. 

One result of the control by the city has been the attention paid to 
modern languages. In 1867, by a special ordinance, the sum of two 
thousand dollars yearly was appropriated for a chair of modern lan- 
guages and for no other purpose. "Kothing was passed under this or- 
dinance until 1877, when the trustees established the chair. In this 
way the modern languages have received equal recognition with the 
ancient. But in 1880 this special fund was stopped, as an instruct/Or 
was engaged at half the amount before given. The annual appropri- 
ations for all purposes by the city have reached as high as five thou- 
sand dollars, but for the last several years only two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

INVESTED ENDOWMENTS. 

The early gifts of books and money have already been referred to, 
but the later donatioiis show the spirit and pride of the people in the 
institution. 

The Hon. Elias Horry, in 1828, established an annuity on his personal 
bond of ten thousand dollars, yielding five hundred dollars yearly, for 
founding a professorshii), and he paid this for thirty-five years, paying 
in all seventeen thousand five hundred dollars in interest alone. 

In 1847 a popular subscription was undertaken to found a chair of 
history and belles-lettres. It was responded to with twenty-one thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-six dollars from one hundred and fifty 
subscribers, in sums ranging from five to two thousand dollars. 

In 1856 the Hon. Ker Boyce gave thirty-three thousand dollars to 
endow eight scholarships for meritorious, needy young men. Both of 
these latter. funds were preserved almost untouched through the War, 
and are now used for the original purposes. 

But the greatest contribution, probably, ever made in the State to a 
public purpose, was that of Ephraim' M. Baynard, to the college in 1865. 
He was a wealthy planter, and realized the need of educational facili- 
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ties, and he set aside one hundred and sixty-eight thoasand two hun- 
dred dollars for the college. The interest from this is more than half 
of the current funds of the institution. 

In addition to these, there were gifts from Governor Aiken, Charles 
Fraser, Mrs. Kohn, and many others. Tlie library is very largely com- 
posed of books presented by Judge Mitchell King, Dr. Frampton, and 
others. It now has about 10,000 volumes; but owing to want of 
means, very few additions have been made in late years, except through 
donations. Some of the works are very rare and valuable. 

Very little aid has been derived from tuition fees in late years, as 
they are only forty dollars per scholar, and the number of students is 
small. In 1885 the entire income of the college was thirteen thousand 
three hundred and twenty-seven dollars from an endowment of three 
hundred thousand dollars. Of this income only three hundred and forty 
dollars came from tuition. The salary of the full professors is two thou- 
sand dollars each, while the president's is two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY SINCE 1837. 

After the re- organization of the college Dr. William Brantly was 
elected president, and remained at the head of the institution till his 
death in 1845. During his last illness the office of president was tem- 
porarily held by Hon. Mitchell King. Afterward W. Peronneau Fin- 
ley was elected and served till his resignation in 1857. K R. Middle- 
ton then filled the place to 1880, when the present president. Dr. H. E. 
Shepherd, was inaugurated. 

With Dr. Brantly there were associated four professors. The at- 
tendance was small, there having been in the first years only twenty or 
thirty students. There were still three departments and four classes. 
The grade of the work done may be inferred from the requirements for 
admission to the Freshman class; in Latin, the whole of Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, Virgil, Cicero's Select Orations, and Sallust, and " an ac- 
curate and minute knowledge of the Latin grammar;" in Greek, Valpy's 
Grammar and Jacob's Eeader. The course of the collegiate work has 
been quiet but progressive during the years since the re-organization, 
with an average attendance of not over seventy; even the excitement 
of the siege did not close the doors until 1865. It was the only college 
in the State that did not suspend exercises during the stormy years of 
the War. 

There have been but few changes in the staff of professors since 1838, 
the whole number being only thirteen : L. R. Gibbes, William Hawks- 
worth, William Hume, W. P. Miles, Rev. John Bachman, F. S. Holmes, 
Frederick A. Porcher, H. M. Bruns, J. W. Miles, John McCrady, F. W. 
Cai>er8, A. Sachtleben, and S. Primer. All have been efficient for their 
resiiective duties, and some have become prominent in their depart- 
inents, ^. B* Middleton was a man of broad general culture. T^tpiQ 
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B. Gibbes possesses fine scientific attainments, and bis investigations 
bave attracted very favorable notice in tbe scientific world. He is 
president of the Elliott Society of Science and Art, and is one of tbe 
most accomplisbed men of science in tbe Soatbem States. William 
Porcber Miles was also tbe president of Soutb Carolina College for two 
years preceding Mr. McBryde, and resigned to accept important pri- 
vate trusts in Louisiana. Rev. John Bacbman and Prof. Francis S. 
Holmes were of great assistance in collecting tbe specimens for the 
Museum. Professors Satcbleben and Primer bave done excellent work 
in tbeir departments, and traces of .their labors may be seen in the phi- 
lological journals, and in their editions of tbe ancient and classical 
texts. To Professor Holmes belongs tbe honor of the first discovery 
and early development of the phosphate deposits of the State, which 
have added so much to the wealth of South Carolina in the last few 
years. 

Frederick A. Porcber, who died in Charleston October 15, 1888, was 
a famous and most successful student and instructor in belles-lettres 
and history for nearly forty years; a writer of exquisite taste, a his- 
torian of unwearied labor in research and consummate skill in narra- 
tive, a master of all the arts of conversation, an enlightened legislator, 
and an accomplished gentleman in every relation of his long life; bis 
death was an irreparable loss to the college and to the city with which 
so much of his labor and love were associated. 

HENRY E. SHEPHERD, LL. D. 

The gentleman who now fills the president's chair, Mr. Henry E. 
Shepherd, was born in North Carolina in 1845. He was educated at 
the University of Virginia, and has spent a large part of his life in Bal- 
timore, where he occupied the oflftceof superintendent of public instruc- 
tion from 1875 to 1882. Becoming wearied with political interference in 
school matters, he resigned and accepted the presidency of the Col- 
lege of Charleston. His special field is the English language and litera- 
ture, and his various publications are well known both in Europe and 
in America. He has been engaged to fill places at the great summer 
institutes in Kew England, and his papers before the new but impor- 
tant Modern Language Association have been heard with attention. 
At the last session in Philadelphia, he read a paper on Macaulay's 
style. His work in strengthening and improving the college has been 
very valuable. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

As has been seen above the Hon. Ker Boyce gave thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars for endowing eight scholarships. By judicious manage, 
ment this was increased to thirty five thousand dollars by the close of 
the War, and is now invested in four per cent, city bonds. Aid is 
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distribated to needy or meritorious students, under the direction and 
supervision of the desQendant of the donor. 

In addition to the above, it was provided by ordinance. May 6, 1839, 
that pupils from the Orphan House should be admitted to the college 
free of charge. The trustees have also recently offered free tuition to 
every pupil of the high school of Charleston who graduates from that 
school with a prescribed degree of scholarship, and free honorary schol- 
arships are also provided for meritorious pupils from the public schools, 
and the Central and German Academies.^ 

PEOFESSOB AGASSIZ AND THE MUSEUM. 

The museum of natural history is one of the finest features of the col- 
lege, and is without doubt one of the best to be found south of Wash- 
ington. Additional interest attaches to it from the fact that its origin 
is due to Professor Agassiz. Profe^jsor Agassiz's connection with it is 
well told by Dr. Manigault, the present curator of the Museum. 

"Prof. Louis Agassiz came to America for the first time in tho 
autumn of 1846, and soon after delivered in Boston his first course of 
Lowell Lectures. His first visit to Charleston, S. C, was in Febru- 
ary, 1849, when ho delivered his lectures on the glaciers of Switzer- 
land, and the phenomena connected with their former greater extension. 
He had already formed the acquaintance and friendship of Prof. J. E. 
Holbrook, the author of a well-known work on the Herpetology of North 
America, who was engaged then on the study of the fishes of South 
Carolina, and was his guest while in Charleston. 

'* During his stay in that city he became acquainted with several of 
its leading citizens, and, through the exertions of Professor Holbrook, 
arrangements were made to have him deliver a course of lectures at 
the Medical College on comparative anatomy, between the months of 
November and March of each year. 

" These were not commenced until the winter of 1851-52, when the 
course was completely delivered, and they were commenced again the 
following year at the appointed time. In December following, however, 
he was seized with a severe illness which lasted several weeks, and the 
recovery from which was so slow that he was prevented from resuming 
the lectures at the college. To make up, after regaining his strength, 
for his inability to comply with the terms of the agreement, he deliv- 
ered, during the month of March and part of April, a course of lectures 
to the general public on various botanical subjects. The lectures were 
well attended and to a great extent by the ladies of the city, who 
seemed to take an interest in the subjects he explained. 

" It was during those lectures that Professor Agassiz was seen to 
advantage, and his usual position on the raised platform of the hall was 
half facing the audience and half turned towards the blackboard, when. 



» From W. D. Porter^s address in 1865. 
11406— No. 3 5 
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with a piece of chalk held in the right hand, he illustrated what he 
was lecturing upon. His appearance when thus occupied, makiog 
drawings of leaves and other parts of plants on the blackboard, was a 
novel one, and is remembered to this day. His proficiency in English, 
too, was a subject of astonishment. 

" Professor Agassiz, while in South Carolina, visited several places 
along the coast at various distances from Charleston. His opportuni- 
ties for observing the marine fauna of the region were new to him, and 
he availed himself of them to investigate both the vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate animals which came to his notice. On the authority of 
Prof. Francis S. Holmes, of Charleston, it may be mentioned that, 
previous to his stay in Charleston, he had doubted the existence of an 
ovoviviparous shark, and Professor Holmes was able to show him one 
which he had captured in the harbor, and which contained the living 
young in the body. He was surprised likewise at discovering that the 
devil-fish of that coast {ceratoptera vampirus), a gigantic species of 
ray, was altogether viviparous in the production of its young, a birth 
having occurred with a captured specimen while he was near by. 

" He found himself in very congenial company in Charleston. He 
accepted many invitations to different kinds of entertainments, and, 
without evincing any inclination to dancing, participated largely in 
the pleasures of the young. His association with the highly refined 
and educated circles of the city made a favorable impression upon him, 
and he was disposed to make it his permanent residence during the 
winter, if suflacient pecuniary inducements could be offered him. The 
difficulties in the way were that, as a professor at the medical college, 
his lectures on comparative anatomy were outside of the curriculum of 
such an institution, and the students who intended to practise medicine 
had as much as they could do to attend to the lectures which belonged 
strictly to the course. It was found, therefore, that the interest in his 
lectures flagged, and the attendance diminished toward their close. 

" There had been a decided interest taken in Charleston in tho nat- 
ural history of the two highest classes of vertebrates — mammals and 
birds, at one time when Audubon was preparing his great work on 
the birds of Korth America, and later, when the Eev. John Bachman, 
of Charleston, was his co laborer in this work on the quadrupeds of 
America. At that time there existed in that city a philosophical so- 
ciety modelled after the onein Philadelphia, and among their collections 
were a large number of animals and birds, carefully mounted for exhibi- 
tion, which were located in a small wooden building standing in the 
yard of the medical college, in that part of the lot now included in the 
area occupied by the Eoper Hospital. 

" In 1852 the little museum was in an almost abandoned condition^ 
and there was no one strictly in charge. It was going to ruin rap- 
idly. Agassiz's attention was directed to it, and he examined the con- 
tents with interest. It so happened that during that year the two 
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wings to the College of Charleston were completed, and no decision 
had been arrived at as to the purpose to which the upper floor of the 
entire building should be devoted. It was therefore suggested that it 
should be utilized for the purpose of founding a museum of natural 
history. 

*^The trustees of the college and the city government were consulted^ 
and the former agreed to the proposed destination, while the latter ap- 
propriated the funds necessary for the fitting up of the cases. 

"The collection at the Medical College was then removed to the Col- 
lego of Charleston as a nucleus of a larger museum, a competent taxi- 
dermist was employed to overhaul the specimens, and at the end of 
March the museum was inaugurated with an address by Professor. 
Agassiz in the chapel of the college. 

" The first curator appointed was Prof. F. 8. Holmes. His studies 
had been mainly in geology and paleontology under Mr. Tuome^^ who at 
one time was the geologist of the State ; a chair for instruction in those 
two branches was established, with the salary paid by an annual appro- 
priation made by the City Council, and Mr. Holmes was also elected to 
that i)osition. 

"Professor Agassiz thus gave an impetus to the study of natural his- 
tory in Charleston which was similar to what occurred in other cities 
which he visited, and he can justly be considered as having founded 
the museum in that city. It was thought at first that he would con- 
tinue to visit Charleston every winter, and in that case his lectures would 
have been delivered at the college. But he concluded before leaving 
that a southern winter was not sufficiently invigorating for his robust 
conjstitution, and substantial offers having soon after been made to him 
to locate permanently in Cambridge, Mass., he fixed his abode there, 
and soon succeeded in starting the Museum of Comparative Zoology." 

WORK OF THE COLLEGE. 

The number of its graduates is three hundred and sixty-eight up to 
1885. This is due to the fact that its patronage is nearly all from the 
low country. Of its graduates to 1870, forty-two were lawyers, thirty- 
two physicians, thirty-two merchants, and twenty-three clergymen, be- 
sides many teachers. In the list will be found the names of those who 
have led public opinion in the city for many years. Among those who 
have attained distinction in professional and political life ma}' be men- 
tioned Joseph Aleston, Thomas Bennett, Daniel Elliott Huger, Rev. 
Dr. Palmer, John S. Richardson, Dr. Joseph Johnson, Joseph Duncan, 
William D. Porter, Dr. John Dickson Bruns, Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
John Hamkel, and Henry D. Lesesne. 

One of the most widely known of its graduates is J. D. B. De Bow, 
who attracted notice at college, with his keen, black, sparkling eyes — 
" ready for any discussion or intellectual tilt, one of the great thinkers 
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and actors of the South." He carried off first honors in 1843, haviug 
gone through the course ia three years. la the great conflict since the 
adoption of the Constitution between the North and South, the south- 
ern orators had always held their own; but there was a great and cry- 
ing need of a southern writer, a vigorous controversialist, who could 
cope with the writers of the North. De Bow came nearer supplying this 
need in the Commercial, and afterward in his own Review, from 1844 to 
1800, than any other man. His periodical was filled with vigorous po- 
lemical articles on the history and statistics of the two sections. He 
could treat grave constitutional questions and questions of national 
issue in an able, dignified manner, and always present the southern 
side of the matter in the strongest light. He was appointed chief of 
the United States Census in 1850. His Review was the highest class 
publication of the South, and to-day there is hardly any better source 
for learning the feelings, habits, and life of the Old South. At the con- 
clusion of the War he moved from New Orleans to New York, aud re- 
commenced the publication of his magazine; his death caused it to be 
discontinued after he had carried it through two or three volumes. 

Of its literary men, the best known is Paul Hamilton Hayne, class of 
1850, a member of the famous Hayne family of the Revolution, and a 
relative of the renowned antagonist of Daniel Webster. After 1865 he 
lived quietly in a retired village in Georgia, until he peacefully passed 
away in 1886. 

William H. Trescot was the salutatorian of the class of 1841. He was 
Assistant Secretary of State during Buchanan's term, and has held im- 
portant foreign appointments since then. He is now one of the best 
authorities ou international law aud diplomacy in the CTnited States. 

Many others attended its classes without graduating, among whom 
may be mentioned the scholarly Hugh S. Legar6, and the talented 
William Lowndes. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COLLEGE. 

The disastrous earthquake of 1886 interrupted the smooth flow of 
duties in the college, as well as elsewhere in the city. But the dam- 
ages have been repaired and the work now goes forward as usual. 
Some extracts from a recent letter of the president will give an idea of 
the present circumstances : 

«^ As you probably have sufficient material for the brief historical 
outline which your space permits, I shall endeavor to add a few details 
respecting the scholastic, or academic, phases of the institution. • * » 
The College of Charleston is the oldest institution in the State de- 
voted to the advancement of higher education, having celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary in 1885. In mere numerical strength it 
has never ranked among the leading institutions of the South, its high- 
est attendance not having exceeded seventy in the collegiate depart- 
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ment The preparatory, or grammar, school was dispensed with aboat 
fifty years ajro. The college has educated a very large proportion of 
the most eminent citizens of Charleston; indeed, many who have 
achieved fame in other sections of our country and in every sphere of 
professional life. It maintains almost unmodified the strict collegiate 
cwmct*?wm— languages, ancient and modern, mathematics, and the 
sciences. The elective system, which in its extreme form has been en- 
grafted upon so many of our colleges and nominal universities, has not 
been adopted, nor is there any movement in that direction. • ♦ ♦ 
The faculty have done much excellent work in science and literature, 
probably more than has been accomplished in any southern college or 
institution, except the University of Virginia." 

The entrance examinations require, in Greek, two books of the Anab- 
asis; in Latin, four orations of Cicero and two books of the-^neid; 
some knowledge of ancient and tnodern geography, the history of the 
United States, French, and German. The course covers four years, 
with no electives allowed. The work in English is hardly surpassed 
by that of any college in the country. 

SOUTH CAROLINA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The South Carolina College had been organized chiefly on the classi- 
cal basis, and most of the other schools in the State follpwed the same 
course very rigidly. Electives were unknown in those colfeges. There 
was a feeling that the course in those institutions was too narrow and 
unpractical ; that there was need of some other training than for the 
bar, the pulpit, and public life. It was the first indefinite longing for 
what the State still partly needs — technical industrial training. The 
aim was to avoid the classics altogether, but not to be so entirely tech- 
nical as West Point, while still taking that institution Jis a model. 

The people felt it best to maintain a nucleus of military organization 
"for the State's physical protection, in case of a possible insurrection," 
and for this purpose there were military establishments at Charleston 
and Columbia. The State kept military stores and munitions of war 
at both places, and appropriated $24,000 annually to maintain a com- 
pany of soldiers at each of them. But Gov. J. P. Eichardson in 1841 
suggested that the property of the State could be guarded as well by 
boys as by soldiers, and that they could at the same time be trained into 
capable, worthy citizens. In accordance with this suggestion, Colonel 
Phillips introduced a bill to convert the Arsenal at Columbia and the 
Citadel at Charleston into schools, but his plan provided for a course 
of education but little removed from the free school. In consequence it 
failed. But the Governor on his own authority placed a number of de- 
serving young men under the officers for training and instruction. 

During the summer of 1842, the Governor broached his plan of a . 
school to General James Jones; but it was not sufficiently broad and 
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elevated to suit the latter, since it would make *' neither soldiers nor 
scholars,'' and he wrote to J, H. Hammond, who was a candidate for 
Governor, to oppose the measure. By the time of meeting of the Leg- 
islature in the fall Eichardson's ideas had enlarged, and he strongly 
urged the founding of the schools on such liberal basis as suited Gen- 
eral Jones. General D. F. Jamison introduced a bill for this purpose, 
and it was passed December 20, 1842. The act was very broad in its 
provisions, and left almost the entire scope and plan of the schools to 
the discretion of the board of visitors. This board consisted of five 
members, appointed by the Go vernor, with the- Adjutant and Inspector- 
General members ex officio. Two years after the Governor became a 
member ex officio, making the board of seven members as at present. 
The first members appointed were James Jones, D. F. Jamison, W. J. 
Hanna, Daniel Wallace, and J. H. Means. 

At first the two schools were independent of each other; but on fail- 
ure of attempts to consolidate them in 1845, the Arsenal was made 
auxiliary to the Citadel and the first class was instructed there. The 
course of study covered four years, and was intended to be mainly math- 
ematical and scientific, with one modern language. Their model was 
West Point, and it has been claimed that the course in mathematics is 
even broader than at that school. The entrance examinations were 
probably not so advanced or so searching, although covering the same 
subjects. Several of the staff in the first years were graduates of that 
Institution. The board aimed not to do too much, but to do thoroughly 
what was attempted ; to teach the boys not " what to think,'' but " how 
to think." 

A strict and rigid discipline was necessary in order to train the fiery 
youth who were more accustomed to command than to obey. Military 
habits of regularity and self dependence were needed for boys who 
never brushed their shoes or saddled a horse. ^' Wise men saw the 
deficiencies of the youth of South Carolina in the matter referred to, 
and recognized the demand for a school that would apply the remedy 
for the existing evil. Such a remedy the military schools offered."^ 

^'Parents in South Carolina hailed the establishment of her military 
academies, and so rapidly have they grown in public favor that the 
buildings were doubled in capacity within seven years after their 
founding."* In the thirteenth year after the founding of the Academy 
twenty-eight pay applications had to be rejected for want of room, and 
the board recommended a third enlargement of the building at the 
Arsenal to accommodate these increasing applications. 

In the organization of the school the merit system was recognized, 
and indigent boys had an opportunity, the first offered by the State 
on any scale, of getting an education free. The South Carolina College 
provided ample facilities for the rich boy, but practically no aid was ex- 
tended to his poorer neighbor. Fifty-four indigent boys were educated 

* Sketch of the Academy by Col. J. P. Thomas. 

' General Ellison Capors's address in 1886 at the Citadel in Charleston. 
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free of expense at the Academy. They are now chosen by competitive 
examination, a certain number from each district according to its popu- 
lation, and hold the place until graduation, unless they fail to reach a 
certain grade of standing. These beneficiaries are further required to 
teach for two years in the public schools after graduation. Pay cadets 
were also admitted, subject to the same regulations as the others. 

In another respect the institution has followed West Point — ^in pro- 
viding officers for the State. Up to the close of the school in 1864 about 
eighteen hundred had entered, and two hundred and forty had gradu- 
ated. Of the graduates, nearly every one entered the army, and four, 
Hagood, Jenkins, Law, and Capers, became brigadier- generals. Jenkins 
fell at the Wilderness. Of the others, '* a number served as colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and lieutenants ; some were sur- 
geons, some chaplains, two served in the O. S. Navy, while the remain^ 
der represented almost every grade of the service." Of the graduates, 
nearly twenty per cent, died in service. 

The school continued its work even during the bombardment of 
Charleston, until December, 1864, when it seemed necessary to order 
the cadets into active service. The first military work of the Academy 
officials had been in drilling the Palmetto regiment. But in 1864 the 
corps was sent to the coast to repel some raiding parties. " Their coil- 
duct was such as to excite the commendation of the veteran troops by 
whose side they fought, and to call forth the approval of the command- 
ing general as well as the colonel commanding the expedition.''^ They 
were ordered to James' Island, where they remained until the evacuation 
of Charleston, in February, 1865. They then inarched into North Caro- 
lina, and afterward returned to Upper South Carolina at the command 
of the Governor, and were finally disbanded May 9, 1865, " being at that 
time the only body in arms in the State, and perhaps in the South this 
side of the Mississippi Biver." During the time of service in the field, 
four died from exposure and hardship, and several were severely 
wounded, and others slightly. There were in the battalion two hundred 
and sixty-five cadets at the time of the surrender. 

The studies of the Academies ended i^ December, 1864, and the schools 
were formally closed in December, 1865. The Arsenal at Columbia was 
demolished, and the grounds finally sold under the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission. The United States troops took possession of the grounds and 
buildings of the Citadel Academy at Charleston and held them until 
1882, when they were voluntarily abandoned and the State again as- 
sumed control. The personal property of the Citadel Academy had 
been removed to Columbia and had been lost in the destruction of that 
city. 

The Legislature passed an act for the re-opening of the school, and 
this was done in 1882. There is only one branch now, that at Charles- 
ton. A statement of its recent development is given below. 
- , . —»«-.-»«. • '. — 

» Thomas's Sketch, p. 59. 
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The school has (rained men for successful careers in public life and 
in practical pursuits. Among tlie one hundred and seventy-five gradu- 
ates up to 1860, there were teachers, physicians, lawyers, civil engineers, 
architects, agriculturists, merchants, book-keepers, clergymen, editors, 
city officials, and railroad men. Several of them have also been promi- 
nent in public life. E. M. Sims (class of 1856) was the first Secretary 
of State after the reconstruction. Johnson Hagood, standing first in 
his class (1847), was Comptroller-General and then Governor of the 
State, 1880-82. Hugh S. Thompson (1856) was a most efficient State 
Superintendent of Education for six years after 1876, and brought order 
out of chaos, afterward Governor two terms, late Assistant Secretary 
of the U. S. Treasury.* Asbury Coward (1854), State Superintendent 
of Education for four years, was also principal of King's Mountain 
Military School. Ellison Cai^ers (1867), a distinguished officer in the 
Confederate army, now rector of one of the strongest Episcopal churches 
in the State (at Columbia), was elected bishop of one of the dioceses of 
Maryland. W. P. Dubose (1855) is now a professor in the University 
of the South. Dr. Peter Bryce (1857), Superintendent of the Insane 
Hospital of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, was appointed in 1860, and is still 
at the head of that institution, which ranks second to no similar insti- 
tution in the Union in its equipment and management. 

Among the more distinguished graduates of the Citadel Academy 
may also be mentioned Col. W. E. Stoney, Comptroller-General 5 Hon. 
T. G. Dargan, Member of Congress -, Eight Eev. P. F. Stevens ; Col. C. 
C. Tew; Gen. Micah Jenkins 5 Gen. E. M. Law; Maj. C. S. Gadsden; 
Dr. R L. Parker, M. D. ; Col. John P. Thomas ; Maj. J. B. White; Hon. 
Edward Croft ; Prof. J. F. Lanneau ; Col. S. B. Pickens ; Gen. O. I. 
Walker; Gen.T.A. Huguenin; Col. J. J.Lucas; Amory Coffin, Jr.; Capt. 
J. B. Patrick; Capt. Paul Hamilton; Col. G. B, Lartigue; Col. John D. 
Wylie; Col. L G. W. Steedman; Col. J. G. Pressley; and Prof. A. Doty. 

A STATEMENT OF THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH CAEO- 
LINA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

[This statement was prepared for use in this connection by Maj. Saint 
James Cummings, professor of English Literature and History in the 
South Carolina Military Academy.] 

From the early years of its history to the present time the officers of 
the Citadel Academy have worked zealously for its best development 
along the lines #n which it was established. Its record shows no weak- 
ening in this determination. But never has there been a more pro- 
nounced improvement, both in its aims and its work, than during the 
last few years. This is attested in 9, general way by the hearty, even 
enthusiastic, appreciation of the public that sustains it. Formerly the 
institution had to content itself with the approval and interest of the 

. _ ■ 

' Reconfelj nominated democratic member of the Civil Service Commission. 
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people of South Carolina. It now claims the attention of patrons and 
admirers in a number of other States. But a more pointed proof of the 
new growth of the school lies in its character. It is a unique agent in 
the history of education. A child of West Point, it has improved on 
its birthright; and by the force of the circumstances under which it lias 
grown up, it has learned a wise adaptation to the needs of the section 
that has enjoyed its labors. 

Its field of action lies between that of the United States Military 
Academy and that of the various State universities. It does not intend 
to produce specialists, either as soldiers or as scholars. From a military 
discipline which is firm and vigorous, yet kindly, the student draws a 
training in the habits of mind and body that is desirable even for him 
who is to be a civilian. Accompanying this feature, certain modificii- 
tions and extensions are made in the curriculum, which a purely military 
institution considers of less importance for its needs. These added feat- 
ures have in view the training of the student for the more practical and 
less technical duties of life. The careers of the graduates of the South 
Carolina Military Academy justify the wisdom of the plan of instruction 
in this respect. In all the work of the school a cleanness and thorough- 
ness of performance is demanded. As soon as possible after his admis- 
sion into the school, the close attention and ambitious execution of a 
growing apprentice is enjoined upon the cadet. 

The curriculum embraces courses in moral and political science, 
mathematics and engineering, the physical sciences, history and Eng- 
lish literature, modern languages, drawing and book-keeping, and mili- 
tary science and tactics. 

As an instance of the recent development of the institution may be 
mentioned the establishment of two new chairs of instruction, — that of 
moral and political science, and that of English literature and history. 
Professors have also been elected for these chairs. Another new feat- 
ure is the election of two assistant instructors for the departments of 
English literature and history, and chemistry and physics, respectively. 

The course of instruction in modern languages has been increased so 
as to include at present both the French and German languages. The 
recent introduction of the German language and literature was made 
in appreciation of the value of a knowledge of this language for general 
scholarship. 

The elevated moral tone of the Academy is most manifest; and it is 
noteworthy in view of the fact that the growth of the religious spirit 
of the corps of cadets is in keeping with the growth of the institution 
in other particulars. There is a quiet earnestness of manly and noble 
purpose, which is felt to be the mark of student life at this place. 
This is in very great part due to the happy influences which have been 
set to work by the present Superintendent ; and it has already estab- 
lished a precedent of high-minded conduct from which it will be the 
ambition of the school never to retrograde. 
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Several years ago the State made claims for reimbursement from the 
General Government for the use and occupation of the Citadel building, 
and for the value of the western wing, that was destroyed by fire dur- 
ing that occupation. Congress, having consolidated these two claims, 
voted to the State the sum of $77,250, as representing what was justly 
due the State from the General Government on that account. The 
General Asiiembly, at its session of 1888, directed that this amount, less 
twenty thousand dollars, be applied to the rebuilding of the western 
wing of the Citadel building and the better equipment of the school. 
This twenty thousand dollars included five thousand reserved for pay- 
ment of the cost of collection, as well as fifteen thousand dollars ad- 
vanced by the State for the repairing and equipment of the Citadel 
buildings, and for the current expenses for the year following the reor- 
ganization of the Academy in 1882. This work of rebuilding is already 
in progress. 

Special attention has been given in this Academy to the study of 
mathematics, pure and applied. From the early years of the school's 
history to the present, this course has been emphasized, and has grown 
in use till, as now taught, it is most thorough and solid. Exceptional 
praise is deserved for the thoroughness of the method of instruction, 
whereby the student realizes, on graduating, a capital of mathematical 
and engineering knowledge ready for use. The experience of the grad- 
uates is that in this field they are rich men, and men whose usefulness 
is put to account. Among the alumni of the Academy are many active 
civil engineers. The department is in charge of a professor whose re- 
pute as a practical engineer and author of standard and specially rec- 
ognized text-books and treatises is a clear indication of his capability 
and zeal as a teacher. 

A representative judgment of the methods and aims of the depart- 
ment of physical sciences may be made from the fact that among those 
who have assisted in the organization of this department of late years 
are graduates of the University of Virginia, the United States N"aval 
Academy, Johns Hopkins University, and the German universities. 
The present incumbent of the chair is a graduate of the University of 
Virginia and Heidelberg University, pursued special studies at Got- 
tingen, and has enjoyed peculiar advantages as an instructor in these 
branches at Johns Hopkins University. 

With the projected improvement of the physical and chemical labo- 
ratories and the purchase of new apparatus, the departments of math- 
ematics and engineering and physical sciences will receive a fresh im- 
petus. 

A blessing that will be felt throughout the school, irrespective of de- 
partments, is the proposed library, for the purchase of which the Board 
of Visitors have reserved a share of the gross amount just granted by 
Congress. 

The latest touchstone of sympathy with advanced educational aims 
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is the attitude of an institution toward those studies included under the 
heading of English. The individual importance of the group of Eng- 
lish studies has failed of proper recognition till late years in almost all 
institutions of learning. It is eminently fitting that a practical school, 
such as the South Carolina Military Academy, should be numbered with 
those which disseminate reforming influences in this matter, and witness 
to the worth of an English education, sound in method and substance. 
The Board of Visitors have shown their spirit in this direction not only 
by the establishment of a separate chair of English studies, but also by 
electing to that chair a gentleman who received special training for this 
work at Johns Hopkins University. And, furthermore, they have mani- 
fested a siMJcial desire that this department be made prominent in the 
scheme of studies. It is gratifying to note this abiding interest in the 
humanities in a city that has sent forth so many famous masters of 
thou'ght. 
The following is the present Board of Visitors: 

General Johnson Hagood, Chairman. 

Rev. S. B. Jones, D. D. 

Col. Edward Croft. 

Col. H. A. Gaillard. 

Maj. C. S. Gadsden. 

The Governor of the State {ex officio). 

The Adjutant and Inspector-General of the State [ex officio). 

The present Academic Board is constituted as follows: 

General George D, Johnston, Superintendent^ and Professor of Moral 
and Political Science. 

Maj. William Cain, Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, 

1st Lieut. C. H. Cabaniss, Jr., 18th Infantry, U. S. A., Professor of Mil- 
itary Science and Tactics. 

Maj. St. James Cummings, Professor of English Literature and History. 

Maj. Charles L. JReese, Professor of Chemistry and Physios. 

Capt. P. P. Mazyck, Assistant Professor, in charge of Modern Languages. 

2d Lieut. O. J. Bond, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, and in charge 
of Drawing and BooJcJceeping. 

2d Lieut. J. P. Kinard, Assistant Professor of English Literature and 
History. 

2d Lieut, J. T. Coleman, Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Physics, 

Upheld by the people, extending its clientage from this to neighbor- 
ing States, enlarging both the scope of its studies and the number of 
its teachers, this school of proud traditions gives to-day an earnest for 
the larger hopes that are now resting upon it. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHARLESTON.^ 

The public schools of Charleston are the Bennett, Crafts, Meniminger, 
Meeting Street, Mary's Street, Shaw, and Courtenay Schools, several 
of which have been named after distinguished citizens who have taken 
an active and generous interest in the system. This is notably the case 
with those named after Gov. John S. Bennett, Hon. William Crafts, 
Hon. C. G. Memminger, and Hon, William A, Courtenay. 

In token of their high appreciation of the services of Mr. Memminger, 
a marble bust by the eminent Virginia sculptor, E.Y. Valentine, which 
was executed by authority of the General Assembly of the State, very 
handsomely mounted on a base of elaborate workmanship, has been 
erected in the Council Chamber opposite the panel on the west of the 
mayor's desk occupied by the bust of Mr. Petigru. There, in the recog- 
nized public hall of the city, where they can be seen by coming genera- 
tions, in the same apartment with the historic portraits of Washington, 
Monroe, Jackson, Calhoun, Moultrie, Marion, and others, are displayed 
the marble busts of Fulton, Hayne, Petigru, Courtenay, and Memminger. 

The ceremony of unveiling this bust took place in the Council Cham 
ber on the 29th of February, 1888. The Hon. Charles Simonton, judge 
of the United States court and chairman of the Board of School Com- 
missioners, presided, and in felicitous language placed the memorial in 
the keeping of the city authorities. 

The following is the inscription on the pedestal : 

Christopher Giistavus Momrainger, fonuder of the present public school system in 
Charleston. The City Board of School Commissioners, with the approval of the Leg- 
islature of South Carolina, erect this memorial in grateful appreciation of his services 
for thirty-three years. 

"Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 't were all alike 
As if we had them not." 

1887. 

No city in the Union at the present time has a better system of schools 
than the city of Charleston. In separate schools for each race, facilities 
are afforded for educating the children in the ordinary branches of a 
common school education. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OV THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The five teachers of 1811 had grown to ninety-one in 18S7, the five 
thousand one hundred dollars of school funds to sixty-two thousand 
dollars; but the increase in population, and the necessitj'^ of providing 
for the large number of colored children, under the changed relations 

' The material for the concluding portions of this chapter has been taken^ in the 
main, from recent issues of the Charleston Year-Book, published under the adminis- 
tration of Hon. William A. Courtenay, mayor. 
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of that class, have brought about a condition of affairs which is press- 
ing at all points for solution. 

The facts of this problem, which must be looked full in the face, are 
as follows: Before the recent Civil War all the school- houses of the 
city were under the charge of the school board, including the Friend 
•Street School, now burned, and were occupied by white children. Since 
the War the Morris Street School, which is the largest and best, has 
been given to the colored children. The Shaw Memorial School has 
been similarly occupied, and the Friend Street school-house was des- 
troyed in the fire of 1801. The result is, that while facilities for the 
colored children have been largely provided, those for white children 
have been diminished one-half. The number of children (whites) in 
the public schools in 18G0 was about four thousand; the number of 
children, white and colored, in the public schools in 1887 was 4,192, the 
whites numbering 2,005 and the colored 2,127.^ The present school 
room is overcrowded with this number. The population in 1887 was 
larger than in 18(i0, the whites and blacks being nearly equal. It will 
be seen, therefore, that by the addition of colored children the number 
of children has been doubled. The number of white and colored in 
attendance in 1887 is about the same as the whites alone in 1800, or, in 
other words, on the basis of the average percentage of school attend- 
ance reached in 1800, about one-half of the white children and one- 
half of the colored children of the city are to-day without the means 
of i)ublic instruction. The statement of these facts reveals the educa- 
tional situation in that city, a perilous situation to the community, more 
or less common to the whole State and to the South. 

To meet this emergency and to sustain the present school system, 
Charleston is doing more than she ever did before, and more in com- 
parison than any other city in the Union. 

The facts are these: The assessed values of the city of Charleston in 
1800 were forty-five millions, and in 1880, twenty-one millions, a reduc- 
tion of more than one-half of taxable values, in the face of the obliga- 
tion to educate more than double the number of children. 

This heavy load has been assumed up to the highest pitch of taxation, 
however, as the facts show. The taxation of the city of Charleston in 
1880 for public schools was three and one-half mills, amounting to about 
sixty-one thousand dollars a year, and this is exclusive of annual ap- 
propriations to the high school of Charleston, and to the Charleston 
College. How much above a maximum this taxation is, and what a 
burden it is, is evident by comparison. For instance, compare this 
taxation with that of the city of Boston, whose schools are models, and 
whose people have a world-wide reputation of giving liberally for edu- 

1 Besides the attendaDce at thepablic schools, the nnrabor of pupils attending other 
schools in the city is as follows: The Porter Academy, 148; the Roman Catholic 
schools, 600; the Wallingford Academy, colored, 6G7 ; the Everret Normal Institute, 
177 J and the High School of Charleston, 163. 
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cational institutioDS, and we find that the city of Boston gave, a total of 
two and one-half mills in 1880 for a complete school establishment of 
seven high schools, two Latin schools, one normal school, forty-nine 
grammar schools, and four hundred and eight primary schools. The 
city of Charleston gives in proportion nearly half as much again as 
Boston for her x)pimary schools alone, and makes in addition annual 
appropriations to the high school and to the Charleston College. It 
must be remembered, also, that this is done under a very heavy debt to 
the State, the interest of which requires ten mills of actual taxation. 

Again, beside the State tax, the total tax of Charleston is two and 
one-fourth per cent., while in Boston it is only one and one-fourth per 
cent. 

When it is remembered through what vicissitudes of fortune and 
trouble this city has passed since 18G5, it will be at once seen that it is 
doing its full duty in respect to the education of its children. 

It appears, too, that with this taxation at its highest pitch for public 
schools, a greater burden than any other city bears, the city of Charles- 
ton can not grapple with this educational question, that she can not 
educate her children, that she only educates one-half of them iu the 
public schools. There is no school— there are no teachers — for nearly 
one-half that now go untaught. This statement, when made for the 
city of Charleston, is also made for other communities of the State, and 
the whole South. 

The city of Charleston, with the South, faces this question with a full 
responsibility to speak and act. It is fraught with the gravest issues. 
This is a question for all southern communities, who were left utterly 
bankrupt, with a whole race made citizens who had to be educated up 
to the knowledge and responsibilities of citizenship, who to day have 
made very little progress, comparatively, in knowledge, and who pay 
hardly three per cent, of the taxes. 

A statement of these propositions, it seems, is all that is necessary 
to show that the South needs the help of the National Government to 
educate this generation 5 help of the same kind, and help on the same 
principle, as that which now supports the State agricultural colleges, 
which could not now be carried on without the revenue from public 
lands given by Congress to the States for this purpose. 

The Fathers of the Eepublic realized that the only hope of the per- 
manency of free institutions rested on the virtue and intelligence of 
those clothed with the elective franchise. Their words are admonitions 
of wider meaning to-day, when we behold the tide of immigration 
bringing to our shores the population of Europe, and especially when, 
within little more than a decade, five millions of people of African de- 
scent have been emancipated. The relation of this population to the 
people and Government of the United States has its obligations and 
duties. Historically considered, it is an unquestionable fact that they 
were introduced into what is now the territory of the United States as 
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slaves, and slavery continued by authority of the British Government 
one hundred years before the Declaration of Independence, Kor was 
it done with the sanction of the colonial Legislatures, some, if not all of 
which, earnestly remonstrated. 

When our fathers undertook to form the Constitution of the United 
States, they left slavery as they found it. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War slavery existed in .all of the colonies, but under legislation 
it was confined to the Southern States, and, by amendment to the Con- 
stitution, finally ceased to exist anywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
Government J and five millions of people, suddenly, without prepara- 
tion, were raised from slavery to the high position of citizenship in a 
great republic with all its rights and responsibilities. The Eev. Barnas 
Sears, D. D., agent of the Peabody Fund, himself a New Englander, 
whose duties for twelve years carried him into all portions of the 
Southern States, and into personal contact with all classes of the colored 
race, states in his last report, " that the larger portion of them are con- 
fessedly unqualified for a judicious exercise of the suffrage.'' No un- 
prejudiced or well-informed man can question the truth of this state- 
ment. This large class of more than half a million of uneducated voters 
are not merely citizens and voters in the States in which they reside, 
but they are also citizens of the United States. The power they wield 
and the influence they exert are not merely local, but they are coexten- 
sive with the Union. Their votes may decide questions of peace or war, 
they may control presidential elections, and give shape to the politics 
of the nation. They themselves are eligible to oflice, and legally com- 
petent to sit as judges and jurors in cases of life, liberty, and property. 
The evils likely to ensue from intrusting political power to ignorant 
and incompetent hands, needs at this day no further exposition. In 
the words of Madison : " A popular government without popular edu- 
cation, or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy, or perhaps both.'' 

The best security to guard against the evils that threaten us is in 
affording to ignorant voters such a degree of education as will qualify 
them for the duties of citizenship. Popular education is a duty which, 
as a general rule, belongs to the Government and the people of the re- 
spective States. It is a matter of local and domestic policy, which can 
be properly and effectually managed by the local governments. But 
the colored race constitute an exceptional class of our population. They 
had no opportunity of obtaining education and acquiring property. 
They are not responsible for their ignorance ; they have had no teachers, 
and their parents were as ignorant as themselves. Justice to them 
requires that they should be given that education which alone can make 
them responsible citizens in their duties to others, and in protecting 
themselves and their own rights. 

Again, so large an element of ignorance infused into our body politic 
must be a source of weakness to our system of government. The neces- 
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sity of edacatiou, the peril of delay, the roagnitade of the danger, are 
all evident. The Southern States have not been insensible to the mis- 
chief of so large a class of ignorant voters, and they have manifested 
the most praiseworthy disposition to aid, as far as their means would 
allow, in their education. In most^ if not all of them, systems of free 
schools have been established, in which the white and colored children 
. receive the same advantages; but in their impoverished condition they 
are unable adequately to meet the emergency. It may be asked if 
Congress has not the constitutional power to help the education of the 
South in this emergency, if it has not the power to contribute to the 
education of the citizens of the States. 

This question is not a new one. The laws of the United States pi*esent 
innumerable precedents in which Oongress has exercised power to con- 
tribute toward the general education of citizens of new States. This 
aid has been extended by granting public lands for the purpose. The 
public domain of the United States is made up of the vast North- West- 
ern Territory ceded by the States to the General Government in 1783 
for the use and benefit of all the States, lands acquired by the purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803, the x)urchase of Florida in 1819, the acquisitions 
from Mexico, the territory obtained by treaty with Indian tribes, and 
by the purchase of Alaska. 

In May, 1785, the Continental Congress enacted that the lands ceded 
by the old thirteen States should be laid off in townships, and that sec- 
tion 16 in each township should be reserved for the maintenance of the 
public schools, and that two townships in every State should be set 
apart for the support of a university. 

In 1848-49 a more liberal policy was adopted for the new States. 
Two sections were set apart for school purposes in each township, and 
in every State admitted since 1848 the ICth and 3Gth sections of each 
township, one-eighteenth of the entire area, have been granted to the 
common schools. In view of this unbroken line of precedents, it seems 
idle now to raise a question as to the constitutional power of Congress 
to make such grants. 

THE ORPHAN HOUSE OF CHARLESTON. 

One of the distinguishing features of the city government of Charles- 
ton, which is worthy of more than passing remark, is the admirable 
voluntary management of the several public institutions of charity by 
boards of commissioners representing all professions and classes of 
citizens. A vast amount of unremunerated work is done in these pub- 
lic trusts, with intelligence, energy, and economy, by public spirited 
cori)orators, who recognize and act upon the fact that society must 
necessarily have offices of beneficence, which should be administered 
by citizens having the advantage of professional and business knowl- 
edge, who act upon the theory that there are duties in life to be dis- 
charged on a high plane, purifying the public mind and ennobling the 
' public spirit. 
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The care of orphans, the relief of the poor, the administration of 
hospitals, as well as the elevation of educational institutions, afford 
honorable though gratuitous service to quite a number of citizens. 
These positions of beneficent activities are regarded as privileged ones, 
and all vacancies are quickly filled, and many who have performed 
these offices have been men of distinction and high character. Those 
who have held the position of chairman of the Commissioners of the 
Orphan House are Arnold us Vanderhorst, John Huger, Charles Lin- 
uing, Eawlins Lowndes, Jcthn B. Holmes, Henry W. De Saussure, 
Daniel Stephens, John Dawson, Thomas Lee, Thomas Roper, James 
Jervey, Henry A. De Saussure, William C. Bee, and Louis D. Mowry. 
These gentlemen gave their best thought and work for years, gratni- 
tonsly, to the management of the Orphan House. The example of such 
high citizenship survives the grave, and will ever be a potent influence 
for good to those who serve in similar public trusts. 

Under the act of the Legislature of 1783, incorporating the city of 
Charleston, the care of providing for the poor, and educating and 
maintaining poor orphan children, was devolved upon the City Council. 
In 1700 the City Council passed an ordinance for '*the establishing of 
an orphan house at Charleston, for the purpose of supporting and 
educating orphan children, and those of poor, distressed, or disabled 
parents who are unable to support and maintain them.'^ Under this 
ordinance the corner-stone was laid by John Huger, iutendant of 
Charleston, on the 12th of November, 1702, and the building having 
been completed, the commissioners on the 18th of October, 1704, in- 
troduced into the institution one hundred and fifteen children, the ob- 
jects of charity. The number of orphan children who have been re- 
ceived into the institution, nurtured, and educated since its origin is 
over four thousand. The number at any time has never been less than 
one hundred and two, and the greatest number was three hundred and 
fifty. The present number is over two hundred and twenty. The in- 
stitution is governed by a Board of twelve commissioners, elected an- 
nually by the City Council. They meet weekly. One of their number 
is charged eaeh week in rotation with the special supervision of the 
house. The officers of the house consist of a principal, who has the 
general supervision of all the departments, seven teachers, and four 
assistant matrons. 

Connected with the institution is an excellent school, in which 
reading, writing, orthography, mental and written arithmetic, primary 
geography, advanced geography, history — ancient and modern, gram- 
mar, familiar science, physical geography, and vocal and instrumental 
music are taught, while the kindergarten numbers seventy-three pupils 
in charge of two teachers. 

A chapel is attaehed to the institution, in which religious services 
are held every Sunday afternoon by the Protestant clergy of the city, 
officiating in rotation. A Sunday-school is conducted every Sunday 
11406— No. 3 6 
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morning from nine to ten o'clock, under the charge of a snperintendeot 
and seventeen teachers, some of whom are residents of the institution, 
and the remainder volunteers from the various Christian congregations 
of the city. 

The children are apprenticed to various trades and occupations. 
Many boys from this institution have been an honor and an ornament 
to it. Several have taken high rank in the Navy, at the bar, in the 
Legislature, in the pulpit, and in other walks of life. 

In the more retired sphere of womanhood, many of the girls- have 
become model wives and mothers, and have transmitted to their chil- 
dren the fruits of a moral and religious training imparted to them in 
this institution. 

The annual cost of maintaining the institution is about twenty thou- 
sand dollars. By section 15 of an act of the Legislature of December 
21, 1799, it is enacted that all property in the two parishes of St. Philip 
and St. Michael, then escheated or thereafter to be escheated to the 
State, not exceeding fifty thousand dollars, should be vested in the City 
Council of Charleston for the benefit of the Orphan House of Charles- 
ton. 'Under the provisions of this act the total sum authorized has 
been acquired, and has been invested from time to time in bank stock 
and other securities, and is held in the assets of the Orphan House 
fund. Since 1796 various legacies and donations have been received, 
which, with the proceeds of the escheated property, form a fund in 
the hands of the trustees, which on January 1, 1881, was one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. 

Connected with the institution is a library of science and general 
literature numbering over three thousand volumes. 

For this sketch we are indebted to the reports of the Hon. William 
A. Courteuay, late mayor of the city of Charleston. 

THE CHARLESTON EARTHQUAKE. 

When the bells of St Michael's Church in Charleston chhned the third 
quarter after nine o'clock on the evening of Tuesday, August 31, 1886, 
their familiar tones spoke peace alone to the many happy homes on every 
side, within whose sheltering walls the people of a fair and prosperous 
city had gathered to rest. There was no whispered warning in the well- 
known sounds, or in any subdued voice of the night, to hint of the fearful 
calamity so near at hand. Not the unconscious bells themselves were less 
suspicious of coming ill than were those whom their still, solemn tones 
summoned, as at other times, to seek forgetfulness in sleep. The streets 
of the city were silent and nearly deserted. Overhead the stars twinkled 
with unwonted brilliancy in a moonless, unclouded sky. The waters of 
the wide harbor were unruflled by even a passing breeze. Around the 
horizon the dark woodlands hang like purple curtains, shutting out the 
world beyond, as though they guarded the ancient city within their 
charmed circle. Earth and sea alike seemed wrapped with the spell of 
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hushed repose, that reflected as in a mirror the qaiet of the blue, eterual 
heavens beading over them. 

It was upon such a scene of calm and silence that the shock of the 
great earthquake fell with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, launched 
from the starlit skies with the might of ten thousand thunderbolts fall- 
ing together, with a force so far surpassing all other forces known to 
man that no similitude can be found for it. The firm foundation upOn 
which every home had been built, in unquestioning faith in its stability, 
was giving away ; the barriers of the great deep were breaking up. To 
the ignorant mind, it seemed in truth that God had laid his hand in 
auger upon his creation. The great and the wise, knowing little more, 
fearing little less, than the humblest of their wretched fellow-creatures, 
bowed themselves in awe as before the face of the destroying angel. 
For a few moments all the inhabitants of the city stood together in the 
presence of death in its most terrible form, and perhaps scarcely one 
doubted that all would be swallowed up together in one wide, yawning 
grave. 

The picture is not overdrawn. The heart and the hand shrink from 
the task of trying to depict faithfully, in any terms, the scene and 
emotions of that dreadful hour. The transition from a long-established 
condition of safety and peacefulness to one of profound and general 
danger and terror, was absolute and instantaneous. Within seven min- 
utes after the last stroke of the chime, and while its echoes seemed yet 
to mingle in listening ears, the city was in ruins, and the wreck had 
been accomplished in one of the last minutes of the seven. Millions of 
dollars' worth of property, the accumulatian of nearly two centuries, had 
been destroyed in the time a child would take to crush a frail toy. Every 
home in the city had been broken or shattered, and beneath the ruins 
lay the lifeless or bruised and bleeding bodies of men, women, and 
children who had been stricken down in the midst of such security as 
he enjoys who reads these lines at any remote distance of time or space. 

The attention of the people was first attracted by sounds that seemed 
to come from below, and for a moment were supposed to be caused by 
the rapid rolling of a heavy body, as a heavy safe or heavily laden 
truck, over the floor. This sound was accompanied by a perceptible 
tremor of the earth, not more marked, however, than would be caused 
by the passage of a car or dray on the street. 

For two or three seconds the occurrence excited no surprise or com- 
ment. Then all at once the sound deepened in volume, the tremor be- 
came very decided, the ear caught the rattle of window sashes, gas 
fixtures, and other movable objects; men glanced hurriedly at each 
other, and springing to their feet with tl^e startled question and answer, 
"What is that?" "An earthquake!" — then all was bewilderment and 
confusion. The long roll deepened and spread into a wild roar that 
seemed to pervade at once the earth and the air above and around. 
The tremor was now a rude, rapid quiver that agitated the lofty, strong. 
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solid baildings as though they were being shaken by the hand of an 
immeasarable power, with intent to tear their joints asander and scatter 
their foundations abroad, as a tree casts its over-ripened fruit before 
the breath of the gale. 

There was no intermission of the vibration of the mighty subterranean 
engine; from the first to the last it was a continuous jar, adding force 
with every moment, and as it approached and reached the climax of its 
manifestation it seemed for a few terrible seconds as if no work of man's 
hands could survive the shocks. Floors were heaving under the 
surrounding walls, partitions visibly swayed to and fro, the crash of 
falling masses of stone and brick and mortar was heard overhead, and 
without, the terrible roar filled the ears and seemed to fill the mind and 
heart, and for a few panting breaths, or while you held your breath in 
anticipation of immediate and cruel death, you felt that life was already 
past, and waited for the end, as the victim with his head on the block 
awaits the fall of the axe. 

For a second or two it seemed that the worst had passed and that the 
violent motion had subsided. It increased again, and became as severe 
as before, and none expected to escape. A sudden rush was made to 
endeavor to reach the open air and fly to a place of safety ; but before 
the doors were reached all stopped short as by a common impulse, feel- 
ing that hope was vain^that it was only a question of death within the 
buildings or without, of being buried beneath the sinking roofe or by 
the falling walls. 

The uproar slowly died away in seeming distance, the earth was still, 
and oh, the blessed relief of that stillness ! But how rudely the silence 
was broken. From every quarter arose the cries of pain and fear, the 
prayers and wailings of terrified women and children, mingled with the 
hoarse shouts of excited men. The air was filled with a whitish cloud 
of dry, stifling dust, arising from the lime and mortar of the shattered 
buildings, which, falling upon the pavements, had been reduced to pow- 
der. Through this cloud, dense as a fog, the gas jets flickered feebly, 
shedding but little light. On every side were hurrying forms of men 
and women, bareheaded, partially dressed, some almost nude, and all 
nearly crazed with fear and excitement. All around were seen the 
wounded and the terrified — men in their shirt-sleeves with blood stream- 
ing over their clothes, and some prone and motionless on the pavement, 
with upturned faces and outstretched limbs, and the crowd which was 
now gathered in the street passing by, none pausing to see whether they 
were alive or dead. A sudden light flares through a window into the 
street; it becomes momentarily brighter, and the cry of "fire'' resounds. 
A rush is made toward the s^t; a man is seen lying doubled up, si- 
lent and lifeless, against the wall, but at this moment, somewhere — at 
sea — overhead— deep in the ground — is heard again the low, ominous 
roll, already too well known to be mistaken. It grows louder, nearer, 
like the growl of a wild beast swiftly approaching its prey, and all is 
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forgotten in the rush for the open space where alone there is hope and 
security. The tall buildings on either hand blot out the skies and the 
stars, and the shattered cornices and copings, the tops of the frowning 
walls, lie piled from both sides to the centre of the streets. It seemed 
that a touch now would send the broken masses left standing, down 
upon the people below, who look up to them and shrink together as the 
tremor of the earthquake passes under them, and the mysterious rever- 
berations swell and roll along like some drumbeat, summoning them to 
die. It passes away, and once more is experienced the blessed feeling 
of delivery from impending calamity, which, it may well be believed, 
invokes a feeling of thanksgiving and prayer from every heart in the 
throng. 

The first shock occurred at about nine minutes to ten, as was indi- 
cated by the public clocks, the hands of all of which stopped at that 
fateful point, as if to mark the end of time for so many who had counted 
the recurring strokes of the preceding hour without a thought but of 
a happy life. The second shock, which was but a brief echo of the 
first, occurred eight minutes later. 

The general aspect of the city is not a subject of detailed description, 
and can be more readily conceived than put in words. It is enough to 
say that not more than half a dozen houses escaped injury, and that the 
damage to all would be represented by the demolition of one-Quarter of 
the buildings on Charleston Neck, by the levelling of all the houses 
south of Broad Street, or by the destruction of a city larger than Co- 
lumbia. The records of the Oity Assessor's office show that the dam- 
ages caused by the earthquake were officially estimated during the fol- 
lowing week at about five million dollars. The United States Engineer 
Commission, appointed to determine the condition of the houses, exam- 
ined about two thousand buildings. In their report they say : " We 
estimate approximately that the buildings upon which we have ren- 
dered reports can not be thoroughly repaired for less than two millions, 
and the remaining buildings, while of slight consequence to their own- 
ers, occupants, and the public, will swell the money value of real estate 
damages to a total of from five to six millions.'' A board of inspectors, 
consisting of an architect and builder, appointed by the insurance com- 
panies to investigate the condition of the houses, reported that they 
had inspected 6,956 buildings, that ninety per cent, of the brick buildings 
were injured, more or less, that the frame buildings suflfered from fall- 
ing chimneys, that not less than fourteen thousand chimneys were in- 
jured, and that ninety-five per cent, of these fourteen thousand were 
broken off at the roof and went to the ground. 

The churches, public buildings, and school-houses shared in this great 
catastrophe, and were all injured. Without exception, the public 
schools suffered much damage. For the repair of these buildings the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund voted four thousand dollars, and contrib- 
utors in Boston and elsewhere contributed twenty thousand dollars for 
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the repair of school-houses. The Porter Academy, the Wallingford 
School, the High School, and the Charleston College were all seriously 
injured. The east and west wings of the Charleston College were so 
much damaged, and the foundations were so defective, that it was 
necessary to have them taken down entirely. The main building and 
portico of the college and the library buildings were also injured, while 
the Citadel building had its towers and parapets thrown down, derang- 
ing the roof, cracking and bulging the walls of the east wing, and 
throwing down all of the overhead plastering, with other injuries. The 
building was left in a condition unsafe for occupancy. 

To aid in rebuilding the mined city, and for the relief of the citizens, 
generous assistance was contributed from every quarter of the country, 
amounting to the sum of $640,190.91, which was expended under the 
direction of the City Council, while other large sums were specially 
contributed to the sufferers. 

The amount expended for repairs rendered necessary by the earth- 
quake was over four millions of dollars, while the amount expended on 
public buildings, churches, schools, and other property exempted from 
taxation was three hundred thousand dollars. Kor does this statement 
include the amount expended for repairs rendered necessary by the 
disastrous cyclone of August, 1885, which was estimated to be at least 
one million dollars. 

This description of the earthquake has been collated from the narra- 
tive prepared by Mr. Carl McKinley, and published in the Charleston 
Year Book of 1886. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION FOLLOWING THE EARTHQUAKE. . 

The reconstruction that has followed the destruction of the earth- 
quake of 1886 is a wonderful and gratifying achievement. The sons of 
the old historic city have manifested a fortitude under the sharp ad- 
versities of fortune that wrecked their homes, that is in keeping with 
their past history. They have overcome and survived the ravages 
of fire, pestilence, and war, the terrors of the tempest, the despair 
and gloom of the earthquake. In their renewed industries and com- 
merce, their rebuilt churches and public and private edifices, the reor- 
ganization of their charities and institutions of education and learning, 
they have resumed their place in the race of civilization, progress, and 
enterprise, and are again on an assured basis of success. In their 
labor and travail they have been fortunate in having the assistance and 
direction of two strong men, whose strength in season and out of sea- 
son did not fail theni in the day of adversity, and who have lived to 
enjoy the fruition of their labors in the remarkable resurrection of their 
loved city from its ashes. William A. Oourtenay and Francis W. Daw- 
son are the honored names to whom may be awarded a large share of 
the honor and praise for this grand consummation. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DEIfOMINATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The chief motive in foundiug denominational institutions is to pro- 
vide education under Christian influences for youth at the formative 
period of their lives; and further, they are often the outgrowth of 
theological seminaries, and sometimes absorb them in the process of 
evolution. There seems to be an inevitable antagonism to State insti- 
tutions in the minds of many sectarians, who think that the tone and 
surroundings of the State institutions all tend away from a Christian 
life. But the formation of Toung Men's Christian Associations at State 
nniversities, and their activity in religious work, would seem to indi- 
cate that such institutions are certainly not without Christian influ- 
ences. Indeed, there is a generous rivalry between two State universi- 
ties, those of Michigan Jind Virginia, as to which shall belong the honor 
of having organized the first collegiate Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation in the [Jnited States. 

In the State schools, and in the wealthy colleges of the East, two tend- 
encies are plainly visible. The former aim at simplicity and democracy 
in education; the latter at class distinctions and aristocracy. The 
former tend to make no distinctions among the students, have no honor 
system, and strive all the time to lower tuition and reduce the expenses 
of living. The two leading State schools have no distinctions in grad- 
uation ; they all graduate alike, and none can say that he got a higher 
mark than the other. The heavily-endowed institutions of the East 
make tuition and living expenses keep pace with the increase of en- 
dowments, and have a regular system of fellowships, scholarships, and 
grades of diplomas. Both seem to be the natural outgrowth of their 
conditions; the State schools are directly the product of a democracy, 
and must be democratic ; the others are created and maintained by 
the wealthy, and are forced to rear classes. In considering the honor 
(luestion, it must be remembered that it is our highest duty to repair the 
inequalities of nature, not sharpen and increase them. The weak and 
helpless should be raised nearer the strong and active, and not be taxed 
to lift the superior classes still higher. In some colleges the tuition for 
all could be reduced' over one-half by the abolition of the fellowships 
and scholarships. The gifted can always be relied on to take care of 
, themselves, and society, if taxed for the benefit of any, should be taxed, 
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not to heap honors and emoluments on those already far in advance, 
but to assist their less gifted brothers. 

In South Carolina the sectarian colleges unfortunately can become 
schools of only moderate strength. The endowments they had raised 
before the War were all swept away. Yet it has been urged that the 
State university should not come into competition with the denomina- 
tional colleges, but that, if the number of its courses and departments 
of study were increased and its requirements advanced, it would be- 
come the "roof and crown " of the general plan of higher education in 
the State. 

In South Carolina, besides the general reason for the establishment 
of these schools, there was a special one, — the attempt to counteract the 
influence of Thomas Cooper. To his teachings and his denunciations 
of Christianity may be directly traced the foundation of one or two sec- 
tarian schools. There was the strongest opposition by the friends of 
the State college, and some went so far as to say that there had better 
be no education at all unless it was given by the State. But after pain- 
ful effort the measure for thejestablishment of a sectarian school \yas 
passed, and others followed in quick succession, until now there are 
live for the education of white youth. For want of space the history of 
each is only slightly sketched. 

ERSKINE COLLEGE. 

The first denominational college established in the State was due to 
the zealous efforts of the Associate Reformed Presbyterians. It was a 
settled rule with them to allow no one to pifeach until he had been 
through a classical course, and had studied theology under a compe- 
tent instructor for several years. To furnish the facilities for these 
high requirements, it was felt as a duty, at the earliest, to provide in- 
struction for the ministerial candidates. Classical preparatory schools 
were in consequence established at an early date by members of this 
Church. In the first years of this century Rev. James Rogers opened 
a classical school at Monticello, in Fairfield County, which was largely 
patronized by the people of this denomination. • In 1825 a petition had 
been sent up to the Synod praying that the Ebenezer Academy, in York 
County, be taken under the patronage of the Synod. This was done, 
and both of these institutions became widely known and were largely 
l)atronized by people of the adjoining States. 

To meet the demands for ministerial training, the Synod adopted a 
very remarkable and cheap way of providing the proper facilities; 
they simply passed a resolution establishing a theological school, with 
Rev. John Hemphill and Rev. John T. Pressly as professors, with no 
expense for buildings of any sort, no appropriation for books, and no 
provision for professors' salaries ; indeed, there was to be no salary. 
To add to the extraordinary features of the case, the two professors were 
about one hundred miles apart, and the students would manifestly be 
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pat to some inconvenience to recite to both on the same day, even with 
the rapid transit of the present. Considering the practical difficulties of 
this ideal scheme for a theological seminary, we might agree with the 
painstaking Church historian, that " In the providence of God this ar- 
rangement was of short duration.''^ 

CLABK AND EBSKINE SEMINABY. 

It was, however, very strongly felt that the welfare of the Church 
demanded training schools for their youth, and in 1834 the Synod, in 
session at Due West Corner, in Abbeville County, passed a series of 
resolutions on the subject of founding a school. They first demanded 
a school with the "manual labor" feature attached to it, and instructed 
the clerk to gather the necessary information in regard to such schools 
in the North. The members of the Synod were also authorized to take 
the sense of their respective congregations. At the meeting of the 
Synod the following year it was found that so few congregations fa- 
vored the "manual labor" plan that it was abandoned. 

But the necessary steps were taken for the establishment of a minis- 
terial school at Due West, in Abbeville County. Agents were sent 
out to solicit subscriptions, and were very successful in raising $7,035, 
a sum sufficient to start the enterprise, though of course it would be 
small now for such a pur'^ose. A suitable building was erected and 
furnished, and the school was opened with about twenty classical stu- 
dents in 1836, while the act of incorporation was secured the following 
year. The aim was to establish an academy for training young men to 
enter the Junior class of any respectable college; but the outcome of 
it all was an institution of higher grade; Mr. John S. Pressly was 
elected principal of the school, and managed it with such success that 
the Synod was induced to widen the original institution into a college. 
lu 1839 the committee appointed to consider the matter recobamended 
an extension of the course. There was urgent need for a suitable 
building, and the ministers were instructed to solicit funds for this pur- 
pose. The name was changed to Erskine College, and a charter applied 
for from the Legislature. So strong was the affection for the State col- 
lege at Columbia, and so serious were the fears that it might be weak- 
ened by the establishment of other colleges, that the charter was at first 
refused, and was finally obtained, only after active efforts, in 1850.^ 

OEGANIZATION OF ERSKINE COLLEGE. 

The institution thus organized in 1839 commenced its work with a 
faculty consisting of Eev. E. E. Pressly, D. D., as president, and three 
professors, N. M. Gordon, Eev. J. K Young, and Rev. J. P. Pressly, 
D. D. The school was the work of the Church, and was actively sup- 



* History of the Associate Reformed Synod of the South, p. 370. 
"Statutes at Large, Vol. Xn, p. 47. 
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ported by it. Attention was called in the Synod to the fact that there 
was no suitable building for the use of the classes, and it was recom- 
mended that each minister act as agent in his congregation to raise and 
forward the funds for the erection of a building to cost not more than 
five thousand dollars. Within a few years after, in 1843, the board 
of directors reported : **The college building is now complete, and the 
entire cost thereof has been met by the treasurer of the building com- 
mittee and of the literary and theological funds.'^ 

Clark and Erskine Seminary had been established solely for the pur- 
pose of providing ministerial instruction, but out of it had grown the 
literary institution. It went through the same phases of evolution as 
many other denominational colleges. The course of study comprised 
about the same branches, and led to the same degrees, as the other de- 
nominational schools in the State. The first professors were chosen 
chiefly from two northern colleges, Jefferson, Pa., and Miami, Ohio. 
Of late years the choice has been largely limited to southern institu- 
tions. The first class graduated in 1842; the new school grew rapidly 
in popular favor and support, and at the opening of the Civil War was 
one of the most flourishing denominational schools in the South. 

The founding of this school was the incentive to other noble efforts 
on the part of the denomination. Feeding schools were established and 
liberally supported, and it paved, the way for the publication of a re- 
ligious magazine and religious weeklies. The school has furnished 
many of the ministers of the Church, one-fourth of its graduates up to 
1880 being ministers. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In the first years of its existence the college relied chiefly on tuition 
fees and the interest from occasional donations and bequests for its sup- 
port. But in 1853 the plan of endowing the institution by the sale of 
scholarships was vigorously prosecuted, and about fifty thousand dol- 
lars were raised this way. This was increased to seventy thousand 
dollars by donations from Captain Blair, Christopher Strong, Col. 
William Wright, and others. But the War came on, the college doors 
were closed, and the young men learned at another school on the tented 
field. When they returned to its peaceful walls again, they found the 
buildings and libraries remaining, but the endowment, excepting 
thirteen thousand dollars, and everything else swept away. The people 
who had built and supported it, in common with their brethren through- 
out the South, were poverty-stricken. Butthe school was reopened, and 
boys who had marched to the tap of the drum now quietly gathered 
in the lecture room at the call of the bell. 

During the first years after its reopening the institution could only 
hope to live; but in 1871, when prospects seemed fairer, another earn- 
est effort was made to secure a permanent endowment. The plan 
of selling scholarships was successful, and with the addition of some do- 
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nations and bequests, tbo endowment was very shortly raised to eighty 
thousand dollars. The largest donation was fifteen thousand dollars, 
from Mrs. Ann Wallace, of Kentucky, and the largest bequest was 
eleven thousand dollars, from Dr. J. W. Hearst, of South Carolina. 
During recent years the life of the school has been uneventful, but 
steadily progressive. 

GRADUATES. 

Its list of graduates contains men who have held positions of honor 
and trust, and who are prominent in their professions. One of them 
is a promising journalist of note, while another is one of the leading 
lawyers at the bar of the national capital. Still another of its alumni, 
J. G. Maxwell, has represented his district in the State Senate and is 
influential in State politics. The author of the History of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Synod of the South, Eev. Bobert Lathan, D. D., re- 
ceived his diploma there with the class of 1856, which also included in 
its number W. Hood, who afterward became professor in his alma 
mater. The. present efficient head of the college finished his course as 
a student within its walls in 1860. 

When the last decennial catalogue was issued in 1880 the whole 
number of graduates was 408. Something over a fourth of these were 
ministers, with nearly every other profession and vocation represented. 
In the list also were men from every southern State. 

BEV. B. C. GBIEB, D. D. 

To no one man is more credit due for the success of the institution 
than to Rev. R. C. Grier. Like several other great educators of South 
Carolina, he was born in N'orth Carolina, in 1817, of Irish descent. His 
lather, Rev. Isaac Grier, D. D., a native of Georgia, was said to be the 
first Presbyterian minister produced in that State. He sent his son 
to Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, where he graduated in 1835. Going 
South young Gfier entered the ministry, and was soon ordained pastor 
of two large and influential churches in the country. The impression he 
created is amply proved by the complimentary resolutions adopted by 
these churches nearly a quarter of a century after, on his death. He 
remained there only seven years, and then accepted the presidency of 
Erskine College, in 1846, and filled that position till his retirement, in 
1858. Immediately on the close of the War he was called to the head 
of the college again, and held the office till his death, in 1871: 

He was one of the ablest men in his denomination in the State, and 
was considered one of the most influential ever connected with the col- 
lege. He was a preacher of no mean order, a fine teacher, and a keen 
logician, and his administrative talents were of the highest order. He 
held a short pastorate in Kashville, Tenn., where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Thomas Summers, one of the great men of th^ Methodist 
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Episcopal Oharch Soath. Doctor Saminers was so impressed with hiin 
that he wrote, '* Dr. Grier was one of the great men of the age, and 
his decease will be deeply deplored.'^ Other testimonials of high re- 
gard for his character and worth were given in varions parts of the 
South. On his death, in 1871, he was succeeded by his son, Rev. W. 
M. Grier, D. D., now the president of the college. These two, father 
and son, have held the office for thirty-five years, nearly three-fourths 
of the life of the school. 

FURMAN UNIVERSITY. 

Just two centuries ago there was organized in Charleston the first 
Baptist church in the South, and to this may be traced the foundation 
of Furman University. The Baptists of the State, commencing with 
this organization of the First Baptist Church of Charleston in 1683, were 
aggressive in spreading the Gospel, and wrung from the Episcopalians, 
in their early missionary efforts, the confession, " Wherever we go, we 
find the Baptists before us.^ They went forth, first to convert and then 
to educate. Naturally and properly their first aim was to educate the 
ministers, the leaders and teachers of the people, for in those early days 
and in that thinly-settled country a sermon was almost the only intel- 
lectual food the people could get. "As early as 1755 efforts were made 
in the association to provide aid for young men designing to preach the 
Gospel, but laboring under the disadvantages of a want of education." ^ 

The other Baptist churches in the colony co-operated, and in 1757 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds were raised, sixty pounds being 
given by the Charleston church. A society was then formed for the 
promotion of education, and yottng men were aided by it in preparing 
for the ministry. This society is probably the first Baptist society for 
tjiis purpose in the United States, as it antedates the one in Philadel- 
l)hia by at least one year. 

But before the plans could be thoroughly perfected the Eevolution 
came on, and the colonies suffered all the ravages that the bitterness of 
a civil confiict could infiict. Shortly after the close of the war, in 1790, 
the cause of education was again taken up, and a regular system adopted 
for educating the young men designed for the ministry. Candidates 
were received and aided with money and books, and two of them were 
sent North for their ministerial education to the Ehode Island College, 
now Brown University. Among the young men receiving aid from these 
Baptists was Jesse Mercer, the father of Baptist education in Georgia. 
But their aims and plans widened, and they wished to bring in the 
whole State, and in this move the Charleston Association led the way. 
They sent out a circular letter, discussion, and appeal to the brethren 
on ^' the duty of the churches to provide for the instruction and im- 
provement of persons called by them to the ministry, previous to their 

^Address by Dr. J. C. Farman, reported in the Baptist Courier, Sapplement, No- 
vember 29, 1883. 
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entering on the work.^ It was the conviction that lay at the bottom 
of this appeal that led to the forming of the State Convention for the 
caase of education. 

Bat the leading spirit of the Baptists in the State, and one of the 
great leaders of that denomination ia the United States, now came 
forward and assumed the direction of the movement, and carried it suc- 
cessfully forward, 

RICHAED FURMAN. 

Richard Furman, in whose honor the college was named, was a native 
of New York, being born there in 1755. His father removed to South 
Carolina when his son was only a' few years old. The boy was very 
intelligent, and at an early age showed great fondness for reading the 
Bible. Before he was large enough to hold the family Bible he would 
lay it on a stool, and ask to be taught to read it, aud after learning this, 
" reading it was his chief delight.'^ His memory was very strong, aud 
at the age of seven he memorized nearly all the first book of the Iliad, 
and could repeat it even in middle life. Although his education was 
necessarily neglected, he acquired a fair knowledge of Greek and He- 
brew. He was baptized at the age of sixteen and was pastor of a 
church at nineteen. He was a man of strong convictions and of great 
influence over men. He was bold and outspoken for religious freedom, 
and when the sheriff refused him the use of the court-house, he preached 
in the open air. Afterward he preached in Virginia, and there his 
eloquence attracted the attention of the *' forest Demosthenes,'^ who 
presented him with a copy of Ward's Oratory as a token of his high 
esteem and appreciation. 

His knowledge and influence were not limited to the ministry alone, 
bat at one time he went into politics, and was sent as a delegate to the 
first constitutional convention of the State. In this body he fearlessly 
and successfully opposed the clause forbidding ministers of the Gospel 
to hold certain ofiices, maintaining that it was an abridgment of the 
right of the people to elect whom they pleased to any oCace. In this 
respect his career was followed very closely by Jesse Mercer, the Bap- 
tist leader in Georgia, a quarter of a century later. 

Amid the troublous times of the Revolution Dr. Furman distinguished 
himself as a devoted and fearless patriot. The following interesting 
incident will show what part he took in that memorable struggle. 
Being on a visit to the city of Washington in 1814, he was introduced 
to Mr. Monroe, then a member of the cabinet, as Mr. Furman, of Charles- 
ton. Mr. Monroe, on taking his hand, remarked thoughtfully, as if 
trying to recall something, " Furman, Furman, of Charleston ; the name 
and the countenance seem familiar. May I inquire if you once lived 
near the High Hills of Santee ?'' He was answered in the affirmative. 
**And were you the young preacher who fled for protection to the Amer- 
ican camp on account of the reward Lord Cornwallis had offered for his 
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headf "I am the same," replied Dr. Furmau. Their interview was 
deeply affecting, and Mr. Monroe did not permit him to leave until he 
had related to the distinguished bystanders the circumstances to which 
he had alluded. It seems that Dr. Furman had been not only a Baptist 
preacher, but an ardent Whig at the crisis of the Eevolutionary War. 
Everywhere he preached resistance to the British. Urged by the Tories, 
Lord Gornwaliis, who had been made acquainted with his influence and 
daring, offered a thousand pounds for his head. Ascertaining that the 
Tories were on his track, Furman fled to the American camp, where, by 
his prayers and eloquent appeals, he reassured and excited the hopes 
of the soldiers, insomuch that it was reported that Lord Gornwaliis re- 
marked that he " feared the prayers of that godly youth more than he 
did the soldiers of Sumter or Marion." 

At the request of Mr. Monroe, Dr. Furman preached in the hall of 
the House of Eepresentatives. He became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Charleston, and continued in office until his death, which 
occurred in 1825. He was a man of broad views and far-reaching pur- 
poses, but he never showed his breadth and greatness more than in his 
plan for a 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

In 1814 the first General Baptist Convention was held in Philadel- 
phia, and Bichard Furman was elected president of it. Although the 
meeting was called chiefly to consider the question of missionary enter- 
prises, yet at the end of this business the president made an address to 
the body, and strongly urged upon the Baptists the importance of pro- 
viding educational institutions. This plan was, first and chiefly, to pre- 
empt the ground at Washington, and thus nationalize the educational 
movement at the start. This institution was to be fed by State schools 
and academies supported by the Baptists in each State, while it was to 
be maintained by all. The plan was favorably received, and, without 
going into the history of the efforts, finally resulted in the establish- 
ftient of the Columbian University at Washington, which unfortunately 
fell into financial straits. It was finally released from more than half a 
century of embarrassment by the munificence of the philanthropist, 
W. W. Corcoran. The secondary schools, which never became auxil- 
iaries, but developed into rivals, were established in several places, at 
Waterville, at Newton, at Rochester, at Hamilton, in South Carolina, 
and in Georgia. The central institution was never nationalized, and 
one can not help conjecturing, with the eloquent son of the projector, as 
to what might have been its influence in uniting the country, if the jeal- 
ousy of the local schools had not frustrated the grand design. It was 
truly a day of small beginnings but of mighty purposes. 
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FOUNDINa OP FURMAN ACADEMY. 

Eichard Farman, having began the central institution, set to work 
to establish the South Carolina auxiliary. To do this it was necessary 
to get the aid of the Baptists, and consequently these had to be united 
in some way. The church at the High Hills of the Santee, of which he 
had once been pastor, suggested the formation of a general association, 
and this was taken up by his church in Charleston and recommended 
to that Association. A committee, of which he was a member, issued 
an address, fixed a day, and thus paved the way for the formation of 
the Convention. The fundamental aim was to promote educational 
and missionary interests. 

Dr. John M. Roberts, who had been educated for the ministry by the 
old First Baptist Church, of Charleston, was the pastor of the church 
at the High Hills cf the Santee, and had established an academy there, 
and from this academy Furman University has grown. When the Con- 
vention was finally formed in 1825, this school was chosen for the educa- 
tion of the young men who were assisted by the Convention. But in 
a few years, in hope of co-operation with Georgia, an academy called 
'* Furman Academy ^ was located at Edgefield. Georgia failing to co- 
operate, the school was removed to the High Hills of the Santee, and 
shortly afterward located at Fairfield. At this place that curious fea- 
ture, "manual labor,'' was engrafted on it, and in addition to the theo- 
logical department English and classical courses were added, to meet 
the wants of many Baptist youth who were not studying for the min- 
istry. The project failed, and, in addition, the largest building was 
set on fire by a depraved student, and the instruction afterward was 
limited to theological students only, the school being called "Furman 
Theological Institution." 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE UNIVEESITY. 

The success of the theological school prompted some of the more 
enterprising members of the denomination to go further. Moreover, 
the course of Thomas Cooper in the State institution awakened the re- u/ 
ligious feeling against the teaching of infidel views, and after a discus- 
sion in the denominational papers, the Convention voted unanimously 
to erect a college. Several sites were offered, and finally Greenville 
was chosen as the point of location. A beautiful eminence overlooking 
the little town, and a large campus of thirty acres covered with natural 
growth, was the situation finally adopted. The town is in the northern 
part of the State near the mountains, of which fine views are obtained. 
It is the centre of Baptist influence in the State, and has always lib- 
erally patronized the school. 

In founding the school, the president of the Convention, Dr. W. B. 
Johnson, issued an address to the Baptists of the State, in which he 
declared the principles on which it was built, and on which it rests 
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• 
to-day: "The Convention also desires to have an institution in wbicli 
the young men of tlie denomination may receive a liberal education 
under the influence of those denominational views which their pareuts 
receive and cherish. The course of instruction and government in the 
University will be conducted with a sacred regard to the interests of 
morality and religion, the principles of Christian liberality, and in favor 
of the rights of private judgment. It will be a denominational, not a 
sectarian, institution." This has been strictly followed, since no attend- 
ance on divine worship is ever enforced, and no sectarian teaching is 
ever heard within its walls. 

He was very careful to state that " the Convention is not influenced 
by a spirit of opposition or rivalry to the college of the State," or "of 
setting up an opposing interest" to it; but he also thought that "tbe 
time has arrived when, in the acknowledged difiiculty of sustaining 
good moral discipline at our colleges, each considerable division of the 
Church will do well to throw a paternal shield over its own youth." 
This care not to antagonize in any way the State school is quite in con- 
trast with the spirit of the past few years, when an attempt has been 
made to close it entirely. 

Appeals were made for subscriptions, and agents were sent out. The 
whole was successful, as the Baptists in the State then had some wealthy 
members. A charter was obtained in 1850,^ and one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars worth of bonds having been subscribed, the school 
was opened in 1852. The title of " University" was an unfortunate one, 
since the school, owing to circumstances, has been forced to confine 
itself to academic training only. But the intention at the start was to 
have an academic, a collegiate, a theological, and a law department ; 
the last, indeed, was on the point of being established when the War 
came on. 

The theological department became the nucleus of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, now a flourishing institution at Louisville, 
Ky. The trustees of the University offered the thirty thousand dollars 
that had been raised for the theological department to start a semi- 
nary for the whole South, on condition that the other States would sub- 
scribe liberally. 

In common with the most of southern institutions the school was 
practically closed during the War, and lost nearly all its endowment. It 
was afterward reopened, and on the closing of the State college nobly 
tried to aid the impoverished youth of the State by offering free tuition, 
on the strength of two hundred thousand dollars worth of bonds that 
had been subscribed. The plan of free tuition was a failure, and the 
school was reorganized in 1881 ; since then a moderate tuition fee has 
been charged. 

At present the outlook is very promising, the number of students 
being larger than at any other session since the War, and approaching 

i Statutes at Large, Vol. XII, p. 34. " 
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the attendance during the prosperous years before that struggle. The 
buildings have been improved and the laboratories fitted up, and a 
plan is now on foot to build dormitories. The latter may be a bad 
move, since the friends of the college have rightly boasted that there 
has never been anything in the nature of a rebellion in the history of 
the college, and ascribe this to the absence of dormitories. It might 
be far better to build a gymnasium, and give Furman the honor of in- 
troducing that feature of advanced colleges into the State. 

TBAININa AT THE UNIVEESITY. 

The influence of the University of Virginia is clearly seen here in the 
organization of independent schools, and in the work of men trained 
within her walls. For many years two of the five professors were 
graduates of that institution. One of the most prominent of them is G. 
H. Judson, a native of Massachusetts and an A. M. of the University 
of Virginia. His course in mathematics has been advanced for so small 
an institution, and always thorough. 0. H. Toy, now in the Semitic 
department at Harvard, was also on the academic staff of Furman 
University for several years. The University claims, and probably de- 
serves, the credit of having introduced the plan of written examinations 
into the State as the test of scholarship for the students. The schools 
have been arranged on the basis of the University of Virginia, but are 
not so numerous. The following are the usual schools for the greater 
part of the time : Latin, Greek, mathematics, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry and natural history, logic, rhetoric and evidences of Christianity, 
and intellectual and moral philosophy. The leading degree has been 
the old A. B., based on Latin, Greek, and mathematics, with two other 
minor degrees based on science; and thus some election is allowed in 
working for a degree. 

Political economy, elements of the common law, the law of nations, 
and the Constitution of the United States were taught in the first years. 
Way land being used in political economy, and Calhoun on Government. 
These branches were practically discontinued after the War, revived in 
18S2, and again discontinued several years ago. There has never been 
any regular course in history. 

Farman University has educated some men prominent in the State, 
the most distinguished probably being J. C. Shephard, Lieutenant- 
Governor and Governor of the State; W. L. Mauldin, now. Lieutenant- 
Governor ; W. H. Perry, now Member of Congress. But none of these 
graduated, though the first two received all their collegiate training 
there. One of the most promising scholars ev^ graduated, at the Uni- 
versity is Professor Bloomfield, now at the head of the Sanskrit depart- 
ment of the Johns Hopkins University. He came from Chicago to get 
the benefit of Professor Toy's instruction, then studied under Professor 
Whitney at Yale, then in Germany, and finally graduated at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

11406— No. 3 7 
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WOFFORD COLLEGE. 

The Methodists were among the last of the denominations to enter 
the educational field in South Gatolina^ yet there can be no doubt of 
their interest in the work. As early as 1824 the State Oonference 
passed a resolution to establish a school for the children of itinerant 
preachers and for orphan children.^ 

This probably never went much further, as there are no more traces 
of it, possibly owing to the weakness of the denomination at that time. 
Nothing more of importance was done until the foundation of Wofford 
College, which is the only institution in the State that owes its exist- 
ence to the mnniCfcence of one man. 

BENJAMIN WOFFORD. 

As of John Harvard, very little is known of Benjamin Wofford, 
though he died not quite forty years ago. This will not seem so strange 
when it is remembered that very little material exiafts for the lives of 
even the most prominent men in the State. Von Hoist regrets the lack 
of material for the private life of John O. Calhoun, and was limited 
almost entirely to a history of his public career. On the death of Wil- 
liam C. Preston it was desired to write a biography of him, but the in- 
tention had to be abandoned, as there was scarcely any material pro- 
served* Naturally there are few materials preserved for the biography 
of a man who attracted no public attention in his life except by a gift 
made a short time before his death. 

It is known, however, that he was born in Spartanburg County, in 
the upper part of South Carolina, in 1780, his parents having come 
there from Pennsylvania, after Braddock's defeat. In that sparsely 
settled country he had almost no advantages of education. There were 
no Methodist preachers near him, as the Presbyterians and Baptists 
were the first to break ground with their missionary labors. At the 
age of twenty he attended the first camp-meeting probably ever held 
in the State, and then was much impressed by George Dougherty, the 
presiding elder, and Lewis Myers, the circuit rider. The latter was a 
very careful, economical German, and amassed a respectable ^prtnne. 
It is likely that Benjamin Wofford was strongly attracted by this eco- 
nomic trait in the character of Myers, for his life was thrifty and suc- 
cessful from a business point of view. 

He felt called to preach, entered the Methodist ministry, and became 
a circuit rider. The first year his circuit reached from Kashville to 
Cincinnati. As a preacher he is hardly remembered, but his success 
was in gathering riches. In his dealings he was inflexibly just, but 
never benevolent. From his careful methodical habits, it is easily in- 
ferred that he had some purpose of benefaction in his mind from early 

1 The Courier, March 12, 18IM. 
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years. At one time he made an offer for the Limestone Springs prop- 
erty, bat refused to take it on some slight difference as to rate of 
interest. He consalted Eev. H. A. 0. Walker as to founding a college, 
and offered to give one hundred thousand dollars toward it. At that 
date it was the largest amount, with few exceptions, ever given in the 
United States by one person for educational purposes, and up to the 
present time it has not been equalled by any Methodist in the South, 
nor by any one else in South Carolina, except by E. M. Baynard in his 
gift of one hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars to the College of 
Charleston. 

In his will he provided for ^^ establishing a college for literary, classi- 
cal, and scientific education, to be located in my native district, Spar- 
tanburg, and to be under the control and management of the Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of my native State, South 
Carolina." One-half of the amount was given for purchase of land and 
erection of buildings, and the remainder for a permanent fund. The 
endowment was increased to seventy thousand dollars by additions from 
various sources, including five thousand dollars from G. W. Williams, 
of Charleston, for ministerial education. But the whole was invested 
in Confederate bonds, and the college suffered the entire loss of it. 

On his death, in 1850, the trustees began the 

OBaANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE, 

A charter was obtained in 1851.* The faculty was composed of Eev. 
W. M. Wightman, president; David Duncan, professor of languages; 
James H. Carlisle, professor of mathematics ; Warren Du Pr6, profes- 
sor of natural science. A professor of English literature, Whitefoord 
Smith, was added the following year. The entrance examinations were 
placed about as high as those of South Carolina College, while the 
A. B. degree required four years of work, mainly in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. History was a four years' course, but political economy 
was taught only the last term of the last year. The Bible was a required 
study for the whole term. 

Some of the rules seem rather peculiar, considering the freedom at 
many colleges now. Students were forbidden to attend the theatre or 
a party at a public place. Another rule read, " The faculty regard late 
suppers or convivial reunions in the back rooms of stores as open to 
grave censure on many accounts, and as altogether improper.'' Strict 
regard for the Sabbath and <^ habitual attendance on religious services 
are enjoined on all students." 

The influence of the University of Virginia is here seen again in the 
adoption of the school system of organization. Before the War the 
pupils were thoroughly trained at the academies through the State, 
and were suflftciently advanced to appreciate the power of electives, and 

> Statutes at Large, Vol. XII, p. 90. 
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at that time the plan worked well. But after the War, with the train- 
ing schools destroyed, the faculty felt constrained to announce the aban- 
donment of the school system in 1885, in the following words : "The 
elementary character of its matriculates, and the limited number of its 
instructors, have constrained Wofford College to abandon the school 
system." They offered instead two courses of study leading to degrees. 
But in their last catalogue the studies are still arranged by schools. 

DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

A striking feature is the attention paid to debating societies, which 
are so rapidly falling into disuse through the North and West. To keep 
up a spirit of emulation, provision is usually made for two, and rooms 
are set apart for this purpose by the faculty. The influence of Calhoun 
and Preston is seen in the names of the two societies. These societies 
" are regarded by both students and faculty as an indispensable part 
of the machinery of instruction. * * ♦ The beneficial influence of 
these societies confirms the authorities in enforcing the rule that every 
student shall connect himself with one of them." Again, they declare 
that the societies " constitute an imperium in imperio, and, by contrib- 
uting to the moral soundness of the college, are viewed as important 
adjuncts to the safe and easy administration of discipline." The halls 
are large and handsomely furnished, and each society has a library of 
several hundred volumes. The meetings are fully attended, and some 
of the exercises are interesting and improving. 

COURSE IN ENGLISH. 

Among the advances made by the college, none is more important 
than the course in English. This school was taught several years ago 
by Professor Baskerville, who now has a good course in Vanderbilt 
University. After his election to the place in iN'ashville the chair 
was occupied by Prof. T. C. Woodward. Professor Woodward grad- 
uated at Randolph-Macon, in Virginia, where he attracted the notice 
of Professor Price, now of Columbia College, New York. Professor 
Woodward, in calling attention to the importance of the study of Eng- 
lish, said: " With a pitiable reversal of the natural order, we have, for 
several hundred years past, Hellenized and Romanized our educational 
systems, leaving our own speech to get itself taught by help of these 
as best it might ; now, however, reason has come to our aid, and the 
student is given a fair allowance of English straw with which to make 
his classical bricks, and may be permitted by and by to use real English 
stuff in his philological building. * * * T^owhere has this move- 
ment found greater favor than in the South. * * * It is a hopeful 
sign in the making of our New South that the advance in educational 
work is led by this revival of English study, and this revival is based 
on a serious conviction that whether in the learned or servile arts a 
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sensible and forcible use of one's native speech is as helpfol as money 
or influence or talent.'^ This course covers four years, and includes a 
thorough study of the elements, history of English literature, critical 
analysis of some of the masterpieces, Anglo-Saxon, Old and Middle 
English, with numerous exercises. The course is very full for an insti- 
tution whose students come so little prepared for real college work. 

Professor Woodward was elected to the chair of English in the State 
university in 1888. His place at Wofford was filled by Prof. A. W. 
Long, of North Carolina, who had taken a graduate course in English 
at the Johns Hopkins University some time previous. 

THE GRADUATES. 

The graduates number nearly three hundred, principally natives of 
the State. Many of them now occupy places of honor, a large number 
being teachers throughout the South. Probably more are in the min- 
istry than in any other vocation. The first graduate, Samuel Dibble, 
is very prominent in politics, being now one of the most influential 
members of Congress from South' Carolina. Several of its professors 
are graduates of the school, as W. W. Duncan, now bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, W. D. Kirkland, J. A. Gamewell, A. 
Coke Smith, and Charles F. Smith. Some lawyers of reputation have 
been trained there, as W. H. Folk and J. E. Abney. One of the best 
known of its graduates in scholarship is Charles F. Smith, now pro- 
fessor of Greek in Vanderbilt University. He is a graduate of a German 
ITnivei^ity, and first held a position in Smith College, Massachusetts, 
and has lately written some philological articles of a high order. 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina, in 1856, having 
resolved to establish "a classical and literary institution,'' elected a 
board of trustees, obtained a charter, and in 1858 completed a large and 
attractive college edifice at Newberry, S. C, at a cost of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. In the second session the enrolment of students was 
one hundred and seventy-five. The endowment reached fifty thousand 
dollars by 1860, and the entire property of the college was valued at 
seventy-five thousand dollars. From 1861 to 1865 the doors were prac- 
tically closed, and the professors and students obeyed the call of their 
country. As was the case with the other denominational colleges, the 
endowment was lost by investment in Confederate securities. After- 
ward the college buildings were sold for debt, and the institution was 
removed to Walhalla, the citizens of that place having made favor- 
able proposals for its location there. It remained there struggling 
with embarrassments for nine years, when it was again located at New- 
berry. Since then a small endowment of twelve thousand dollars has 
been raised, to which generous patrons of education in Boston contrib- 
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ated foar thousand dollars. The attendance daring recent years has 
averaged about one hundred, and the outlook for the college is prom- 
ising. 

The following extract from a recent sketch of the college gives a 
summary of its work and a word as to its present condition: ^ 

'^The faculty of the college at the time of its relocation at Kewberry 
was as follows: The Eev. G. W. Holland, president; D. Arrington, 
G. D. Haltiwanger, and George B. Oromer. It may be worth while to 
put on record the fact that the first four months of the session of 
1877-78, the first after the return to Newberry, were spent in the rooms 
now occupied by Mr. Salter as a photograph gallery. In February, 
1878, the college building was so far completed as to permit of occu- 
pancy, and since that time the exercises have been regularly continued. 

<^ Since the founding of the college seventy-seven young men have 
been graduated, the first graduation being in 1869. Of this number 
five are dead. Of the living seventy-two alumni, sixteen are farmers 
and merchants, eleven are teachers, nine are physicians, eleven are 
lawyers, and twenty-five are clergymen or in course of preparation for 
the ministry. 

^<The college has a well selected library of seven thousand five 
hundred volumes; a valuable and interesting collection of mineralog- 
ical and natural history specimens, known as the Sifley Museum ; chem- 
ical and philosophical apparatus ; two literary societies, which meet 
weekly in well furnished halls; and other appliances for doing first- 
class work. 

<* There are three departments in the college: Preparatory, collegiate, 
and technical. The preparatory course covers a period of three years, 
and is designed to fit young men for college or for active life. The 
collegiate department is divided into two courses, the classical, leading 
to the degree of bachelor of arts, and the philosophical, leading to 
that of bachelor of philosophy. 

"The faculty of the college at present is : Eev. G. W. Holland, D. D., 
Ph. D., president, mental and moral science and English literature; O. 

B. Mayer, M. D., physiology and hygiene ; , Latin, Greek, and 

Hebrew; Eev. A. G. Voigt, A. M., German and French; Eev. J. B. Pox, 
A. M., mathematics and natural sciences; Thomas H. Dreher, A. M., 
preparatory department; W. O. Schott, instructor in technical depart- 
ment. 

"The resignation of Prof. H. Dysinger during the past summer 
caused a vacancy in the faculty which has not yet been filled. Prof. 
George G. Sail has been giving valuable help during the present ses- 
sion. 

" Dr. O. B. Mayer has been a member of the faculty from the found- 
ing of the college, except the few years the college was conducted at 
Walhalla.'' 

* News and Courier, March 31, 1889. 
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The technical department at present includes the nsaal course in 
commercial colleges^ and is very successful in meeting the demand for 
business training. This department is designed to meet the wants of 
young men who have limited means, or who do not care to pursue a 
full course of study. 

ADGBB COLLEGE. 

This is the youngest of the denominational colleges, having been or- 
ganized only in 1877. When Newberry College was removed from Wal- 
halla to Kewberry, after having been located in the former place for 
nine years, the citizens of Walhalla determined to establish an institu- 
tion in their midst. Subscriptions were taken up regardless of denom- 
inational lines, and the college was formally opened in t^e autumn of 
1877. As the other leading sects in the State already had colleges 
under their control, it was resolved to place this under the care and 
direction of the Presbyterians, and that body accepted the charge 
in September, 1877. The location is in a small town within four miles 
of the Blue Bidge Mountains, a range of the Appalachian dt&in. The 
people are moral, energetic, and industrious, and are mostly white, the 
ratio being four whites to one colored in the county. In the case of 
nearly every other college for whites in the State, the surrounding 
population is more colored than white. 

The endowment is small, and the faculty consists of only four. The 
average attendance has been about eighty, but the prospects for an im- 
provement are growing brighter. The name "Adger'' was given in 
honor of a family that has long been prominently identified with the 
Presbyterian Ohurch. 

When the permanent organization was effected, in June, 1882, the 
following staff was elected: Eev. F. P. MuUally, D.D., presid^nt; Eev. 
J. R. Riley, D. D., professor of languages ; Rev. H. Strong, professor 
of natural sciences; and W. S. Moore, A. B., professor of mathematics. 

• FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The schools for the education of women are almost entirely the work 
of the denominations. 

For the first half of the century in South Oarolina, as well as in other 
States, there were no schools of advanced grade for women. The pub- 
lic sentiment did not favor such institutions. Reared in luxury and 
among a chivalric people, women received the most unbounded honor, 
and even adulation. The bearing of the men toward them was almost 
as extravagant as in medidBval days. Their education was confined to 
the acquirement of certain accomplishments, such as music, painting, 
wax-working, and fancy needle-work. These were provided for in acad- 
emies and boarding schools. But while the boys were bravely plod- 
ding through calculus and scanning Horace and stumbling oyer the 
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hard constructions in Thacydides, their sisters were going through a 
more elementary course and acquiring many accomplishments. The 
State, wLich founded the South Carolina College and appropriated 
twenty-four thousand dollars annually for the military academies, has 
never been disposed to expend a dollar for her daughters, except at 
ClafliD and the Winthrop Training School, and unless the various de- 
nominations had come to their aid they would probably be without these 
advantages to-day. Co-education was so overwhelmingly opposed by 
public sentiment that it would have been a useless privilege to offer it to 
women, as has been done in some of the Western States. Even now it 
is little favored, there being in the high school courses in many places 
a strong sentiment against it. 

With such indifference to female education, it is not to be wondered 
at that the percentage of illiteracy was so high. <' In 1850 females 
constituted 62 per c^nt. of the adult illiterate population of South Caro- 
lina; in 1860, 60 per cent.; and in 1870 and 1880, 69 per cent. In 1870 
and in 1880, females constituted 51 per cent, of the entire population. 
Turning to the census of 1870, we find that there are more illiterate fe* 
males than males in all save three States of the Union— California, 
Nevada, and Vermont. In these, females show the following propor- 
tion : California, in population, 40 per cent. ; in illiteracy, 44 per cent 
Nevada, in population, 24 per cent. ; in illiteracy, 20 per cent. Ver- 
mont, in • population, 49 per cent; in illiteracy, 48 per cent. In only 
two States, Nevada and Yermont, can females claim educational supe- 
riority over males. South Carolina compares favorably with the other 
States. The percentage of females as to population and illiteracy is, 
respectively, as follows : Alabama, 51 and 65 ; Georgia, 51 and 65 ; In- 
diana, 47 and 61; Kentucky, 49 and 59; Massachusetts, 51 and 63; 
New Jersey, 50 and 60; New York, 50 and 61; North Carolina, 52 and 
65; Pennsylvania, 50 and 65; Ehode Island, 51 and 62; South Oaro- 
lina, 51 and 59 ; Virginia, 51 and 59.''^ 

PRIVATE FEMALE SCHOOLS. 

There were many institutions for the education of women throughout 
the State. But probably no one was more widely known than that of 
the Rev. Thomas Curtis, and his son, William Curtis, of England, at 
the Limestone Springs, in Spartanburg district. In 1835 a hotel had 
been built there with the design of making it a watering place. But 
want of transportation defeated the aim, and the large building was 
bought in 1846 by these gentlemen, who established a female school. 
*' Their administrations are a part of the history of the State. The 
thorough instruction, the refined home influence, the salubrious climate 
offered to pupils, attracted large numbers, and Limestone Springs be- 
came almost as famous as Doctor Waddel's school, at Willington, in 

* Davis, in Hand- Book, pp. 513-14. 
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former years." At the close of the War this institation changed hands 
several times, and finally Peter Cooper, the eminent philanthropist, 
became owner, and intended to establish a technical school for women. 
He sabseqaently presented it to the Spartanborg Baptist Association, 
which now has control of it. 

Dr. W. B. Johnson, a leader among the Baptists, also taaght a school 
that was widely patronized. According to the exigencies of his pro- 
fession it was located at different times at Greenville, Anderson, and 
Edgefield. His pupils are scattered throagh Sonth Carolina and Geor- 
gia, and they speak with veneration of his discipline and admonitions. 
He was a man of nnnsaal powers of mind, and was for three years 
president of the General Baptist Convention of the United States, and 
for many years of the Georgia Baptist Convention. He was one of 
the most prominent theologians in his denomination, and << contributed 
largely to current religious literature." Brown University conferred 
the degree of D. D. upon him in 1833. 

Dr. Elias Marks, a minister in the Methodist church, for many years 
conducted a flourishing female seminary at Columbia. He was a gen- 
tleman of taste, and the various accomplishments demanded for girls 
at that time were taught in a refined way in his school. 

All three of these schools were non-sectarian, and each was the pri- 
vate effort of the man at the head of it. There were many others of 
this character through the State, but these have now been largely re- 
placed by denominational institutions. 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE COLLEGES FOB WOMEN. 

According to a recent Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education,^ there are six " institutions for the superior instruction of 
women '^ reported firom the State. Three of them are non-sectarian; 
the others are due, respectively, to the efforts of the Baptists, Method- 
ists, and Associate Reformed Presbyterians. The whole number of in- 
structors is sixty-three. Five of these institutions report collegiate 
departments, and four of these five, preparatory departments. The 
whole number of students in the five is seven hundred and seven ; of 
these, only two hundred and forty -two are in the collegiate department. 
Nearly all the instructors are females. There are no graduate students, 
and only two scholarships are reported. Only five of them report libra- 
ries, whose aggregate amounts to three thousand three hundred vol- 
umes, with an increase during the past year of one hundred and fifty 
volumes. The value of " grounds, buildings, and apparatus ^ of the 
five is one hundred and one thousand dollars. The amount of " pro- 
ductive funds'^ of the four reporting is only six thousand one hundred 
dollars, while the income from the «* productive funds" is only four hun- 
dred and thirty dollars. 

» See Report for 1884-85. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

From the large number of pupils in the preparatory department it is 
seen that much attention must be paid to this. In fact, nearly all of 
tbein have a primary department in addition. It is difficnlt to give a 
comparative idea of the grades in the colleges, but generally the train- 
ing given by this preparatory department abont equals that given in 
good public city schools. It finishes geography, an elementary History 
of the United States, arithmetic, and the ordinary course- in English 
grammar. Two of them commence Latin in the preparatory depart- 
ment. Two of them, Greenville and Columbia, have the famous school 
system of the University of Virginia, the others the usual college course 
of four years. Latin is studied about four years in all, comprising tbe 
usual course in OsBsar, Virgil, Cicero, and, in one or two, Sallust and 
Horace, with some attention to prose composition and metres. Crreek 
is oflTered in four of them but not required in any. The course in math- 
ematics extends no further than trigonometry, with practical survey 
ing in one. French or Oerman is required in all. History is taught 
in all, but only elementary history, both ancient and modern. The 
remaining ordinary college branches are studied — logic, mental and 
moral philosophy, and elements of the sciences. In the latter no labo- 
ratory practice is offered, except in one or two schools. Every one has 
the usual art and music departments, and a few of them have the be- 
ginnings of a museum. Some of them give the degree of "mistress of 
arts," while others give only certificates of graduation, but one or two 
give the regular A. B. degree. While the course is not very advanced, 
there is a gradual improvement, as great, perhaps, as the circumstances 
will permit. There being practically no endowments, the expenses have 
to be met chiefly from the tuition fees. Even the denominational col- 
leges get scarcely any aid from the churches, most of the contributions 
going to the male schools. Kone of these colleges have been founded 
very long, the oldest being organized about 1854. 

THE BAPTIST SCHOOL. 

"In 1853 the Baptist State Convention of South Carolina appointed a 
committee to take into consideration the subject of female education as 
a denominational interest.^ At the meeting in 1854 the committee re- 
ported, urging the establishment of a " female college of high order,'' and 
recommended that " the standard of attainment be high.'' The school 
was soon after established at Greenville, where it has continued to the 
present, its attendance now being greater than at any previous time. 

THE METHODIST SCHOOL. 

The Methodist school at Columbia is probably the outgrowth of the 
well-known school of Dr. Elias Marks. In the prosperous years be- 
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tween 1850 and 1860 the Methodists decided to have a female college, as 
they had organized a male school at Woflford. The school was opened 
in 1859, but was closed on the surrender of the city, in February, 18G5, 
and remained closed till 1873. It is under the control of the Confer- 
ence, and is now succeeding very well. 

TH^ DUE WEST FEMALE COLLEGE 

(Associate Reformed Presbyterian) was founded in 1860 by a company 
of citizens with a purely public spirit. Its first president. Rev. J. I. 
Bonner, was a very capable, efficient man, and thoroughly organized 
the school. 

The above three schools were founded just before the War, and could 
hardly have gotten into good working order before the upheaval came. 
In the utter prostration of enterprises and the general poverty conse- 
quent on the War, nothing was done for several years, although there 
were a few feeble efforts to maintain such institutions as were already 
in operation. 

REVIVAL OF EFFORTS AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. 

But when time had changed these hard conditions, men vigorously 
turned their attention to the subject that had so greatly interested them 
in the preceding years. The results were seen in the new colleges. It 
might have been better if they had contented themselves with an earnest 
support of existing institutions ; but local pride was strong, and the 
schools were needed in their immediate localities for the poor children. 
The public school system, it must be remembered, was not yet in good 
working order. The thorough training schools of the former period had 
all been swept away, and the newly established colleges in large part 
took their place. The highest praise is due to the men who tried to 
reconstruct the school system, but their efforts would probably have 
done more good if they had called their new-founded institutions acad- 
emies instead of colleges. 

During the decade from 1870 to 1880 three of these institutions were 
opened,— the Walhalla Female College at Walhalla ; the Williamston 
Female College, at Williamston, both in 1872 ; and the Anderson Female 
Seminary in 1879. All of these are non-sectarian. They were all 
founded by the earnest efforts of men in their respective localities sub- 
scribing their money for that purpose. Determined to educate their 
daughters, they thought it much cheaper in the long run to bring the 
schools to their doors; but they could not sacrifice the honor and pres- 
tige of a college course, so they called them colleges. These schools 
offer a curriculum as full as that of the older ones, and the training is 
substantially the same. 

In addition, there are good academies for girls in different parts of 
the State, esjiecially in Charleston. In that city from the close of the 
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Eevolutionary War to the present time, in addition to the schools where 
the elementary and higher branches of English have been taught, there 
have always been schools under the charge of accomplished teachers, 
at which young ladies were taught belles lettreai, French, music, and 
painting, and were aflforded all the advantages of a fashionable educa- 
tion. These schools were equal to any in the Union, and were largely 
patronized. 

Notable among these is Miss Kelly^s school, which not only has a 
local patronage, bat draws pnpils from other sections of the State, and 
from beyond the limits of the State. At the present time nearly every 
county town where the advantages of health are good has its female 
school or college, where the girls of the vicinity are educated. At 
these schools, in addition to the elementary branches, mnsic, painting, 
and French are generally taught, and the advantages of a good educa- 
tion are within the reach of all. 

THE WILLIAMSTON FEMALE C0LLE1>E. 

The Williamston Female College offers some features worthy of 
special notice. It is largely the work of one man, Eev. S. Lander, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. He follows the one-study plan, 
and has found it to be attended with the greatest success. Although he 
has no regular fixed scholarships, yet he offers to the students induce- 
ments that work more effectively than any other system of scholarships 
could work. He makes deductions from the tuition fees according to 
the standing of the pupil. For an average standing of 80 to 85, a dis- 
count of ten per cent, is made; of 85 to 90, twenty per cent. ; of 90 to 
94, thirty per cent. ; 94 to 97, forty per cent. ; 97 to 100, fifty per cent. 
It certainly makes the students apply themselves as closely as they 
could under any plan. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FREE SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION OF THE NEGBO. 

Although South Carolina was settled in the last quarter of the sev- 
enteenth century, there was no systematic effort of the people as a 
whole toward providing popular education until 1811. But it is not 
to be inferred from this that there were no educational advantages, at 
all. Most of the people were able to educate their own children with- 
out aid, but the middle class needed assistance, although it was not 
large enough to warrant the maintenance of schools throughout the 
couutry for its especial benefit. The country was sparsely settled, as 
there had been from the earliest foundation of the colony a tendency to- 
ward the formation of large plantations. Owing to this condition of 
affairs the hand of charity was stretched forth to aid the poor white 
people at an early period. 

EABLY FBEE SCHOOLS.^ 

The first free school successfully established in South Carolina was 
founded in Charleston in 1710. Previous to that time the people of the 
State had conceived the idea of establishing free schools, but it was not 
until 1710 that legislative action was taken in that direction. In 1712 
another act was passed, incorporating certain persons under the desig- 
nation of commissioners, for founding, erecting, governing, and visiting 
a free school for the use of the inhabitants of South Carolina, with full 
authority to receive all gifts and legacies formerly given to the use of 
the free school, and to purchase as much land as might be deemed nec- 
essary for the use of the school, and to erect thereon suitable buildings. 
The gentlemen named in this act constituted the first Board of Free 
School Commissioners in the State. 

There was a fueling in favor of popular education with many of 
the leaders. Sir Francis Nicholson, the first Koyal Governor, was a 
great friend of learning, and did very much to encourage it, and men 
of wealth bequeathed large sums for establishing free schools. The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts was active in 
foundiog schools and supplying books. It started a school at Goose 
Creek in 1710, and another at Dorchester in 1724, in response to a peti- 
tion for aid. But as indicating the spirit of the people, it is important 

^ For a more detailed acconnt of some of these schools, see Appendix III. 
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to notice the act of February, 1722. By this it was provided that jas- 
tices of the county courts be authorized to erect a free school in each 
county and precinct, to be supported by assessments on land and ne- 
groes. Such schools were bound to teach ten poor children free, if sent 
by the justices. 

The private donations, also, were liberal for a small colony. Eichard 
Beresford, in 1721, bequeathed six thousand five hundred pounds for the 
education of the poor; in 1732 Eichard Harris bequeathed one thousand 
pounds for the same object ; and in 1728 Kev. Eichard Ludlam gave 
his whole estate of two thousand pounds, which with other bequests 
amounted to over fifteen thousand pounds by 1778. "For nearly a 
century four schools were maintained with the proceeds of this latter 
bounty,'' and they were flourishing up to the War, when the fund was 
finally swept away. There were other funds, but it is needless to refer 
to them, as these are sufficient to show the state of feeling. There were 
a number of societies organized at intervals down to 1811 that were of 
great assistance in this work.^ In 1798 another attempt seems to have 
beeti made by the Government, in the appointment of trustees to ex- 
amine free schools in Orangeburg, but with no definite results. 

GENEEAL FRANCIS MARION ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 

That there were prominent men who keenly felt the need of popular 
education by the Government is seen in a conversation that General 
Francis Marion, the "Swamp Fox," held with his biographer in 1795. 
The emphatic reference to the Legislature shows that some attempt 
had been made in that body to establish free schools. '* God preserve 
our Legislature from such penny wit and pound foolishness. What! 
Keep a nation in ignorance rather than vote a little of their own money 
for education I * * * We fought for self-government ; and God hath 
pleased to give us one better calculated, perhaps, to protect our rights 
and foster our virtues and call forth our energies and advance our con- 
dition nearer to perfection and happiness, than any government that 
ever was framed under the sun. But what signifies this government, 
divine as it is, if it be not known and prized as it deserves ? This is best 
done by free schools. 

'^Men will always fight for their government according to their sense 
of its value. To value it aright they must understand it. This they 
cannot do without education. And, as a large portion of the citizens 
are poor, and can never attain that inestimable blessing without the 
aid of government, it is plainly the duty of government to bestow it 
freely upon them. The more perfect the government, the greater the 
duty to make it well known. Selfish and oppressive governments must 
' hate the light and fear to come to it, because their deeds are evil.' 
But a fair and cheap government, like our republic, * longs for the light 

^ See Davis's sketch in Hand-Book. 
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and rejoices to come to the light, that it may be manifested to come 
from God,' and well worthy of the vigilance and valor that an enlight- 
ened nation can rally for its defence. A good government can hardly 
ever be half anxious enough to give its citizens a thorough knowledge 
of its own excellences. For, as some of the most valuable truths, for 
lack of promulgation, have been lost, so the best government on earth, 
if not widely known and prized, may be subverted.'' 

There are other evidences that there was a strong interest felt in the 
matter even among the great rank and file of the people. Although 
the daily papers of that time contained very little matter of any sort, 
and even less of a local nature, yet there is a complaint in the Charleston 
Courier of October 15, 1803, from a private correspondent, concerning 
the indifference to education shown by the editor of the paper. " We 
see great incomes made and great incomes wasted, great. grandeur in 
equipage and household circumstances j • * * but we do not see 
the country studded up and down with those precious jewels of a state. 
Free SchooUP He regretted that everything hinged on politics; even 
the discussion on the yellow fever had taken a diplomatic turn, and we 
might expect to see the whole matter settled by a ruling of the State 
Department. Mr. Barnwell, a member of the Legislature, followed this 
in the next meeting of the Legislature with the introduction of a bill " for 
establishing public schools in the several districts of the State."^ 

FEEE SCHOOL ACT OP 1811. 

Matters continued thus until the act of 1811,* when the people took 
hold of the question. This act was recommended by Governor Henry 
Middleton in his message of November 26, 1811. On the following day 
Senator Strother presented petitions for free schools from citizens of 
Fairfield, Chester, Williamsburg, Darlington, Edgefield, Barnwell, York, 
Saint Stephen, Saint James, Santee, Saint John's, Colleton, and Saint 
Peter's. Hon. Stephen Elliott, of Charleston, was chairman of the 
joint committee, and to him belongs most of the honor of the measure. 
The bill drawn by him passed the Senate without a roll-call, and was 
adopted in the House by a vote of seventy-two to fifteen. "The act 
established in each district and parish free schools equal in number to 
the representatives in the Lower House. Elementary instruction was 
to be imparted to all pupils free of charge^ preference being given to poor 
orphans and the children of indigent parents. Three hundred dollars 
per annam were voted to each school. Commissioners varying in num- 
ber from three to eleven in each district and parish, serving without pay 
and without penalty, were intrusted with their management. Until a 
suflacient number of schools should be established, the commissioners 
were permitted to move the schools annually, but no school should be 
established until the neighborhood had built a school-house. The funds 

» Charleston Courier, December 26, 1803. « Statutes, Vol. V, p. 639. 
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ef the free school might be anited with the funds of the pablic schools. 
The aggregate appropriation was about $37,000 a year." 

Two years after, in 1813, an attempt was made by a large minority 
to repeal the act, but it was saved through the efforts of one of Charles- 
ton's Representatives. The people of Charleston, as a whole, have al. 
ways shown great willingness to uphold the State institutions. Wil- 
liam Crafts, Jr., made a ringing speech in support of the act, and in reply 
to the charge that the population was too sparse in some places to de- 
rive any benefit from it, said : '* This evil time will of itself remove, and 
what kind of inference is that which would abolish a general good to get 
rid of a partial evil!''* It was a fitting monument in after years to 
name one of the public school-houses of Charleston in honor of this 
gentleman. 

The number of schools established the first year was one hundred 
and twenty-three. In 1821 a pamphlet was issued at Columbia contain- 
ing an attack on the system. ^ 

Up to 1821, $302,490 had been expended by the State, of which at 
least one hundred thousand dollars had never been accounted for by 
the commissioners. In fact, the reports were so few that there were 
no checks at all on the system. It was probable that the commissioners 
and teachers had an understanding in the expenditure. Careless, ineffi- 
cient teachers were employed, and it was said that " in some of the lower 
districts they have actually converted the schools into gymnastic acad- 
emies, where, instead of studying philosophy in the woods and groves, 
as the Druids did of jold, they take delight in the more athletic exercise 
of deer and rabbit hunting ; and that it is a fine sight to see the long, 
lean, serpentine master • * * at his stand, * • • while the 
younger peripatetics are scouring the woods and hallooing up the game." 

But tbe matter of free schools still attracted attention ; legislative re- 
ports were almost annually made on the subject, and public men were 
deeply interested in the question. Nearly every Governor referred to 
it during his term in at least one of his messages. 

NEED OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 

George McDuffie used the following language in his message of 1835: 
" In no country is the necessity of popular education so often proclaimed, 
and in none are the schools of elementary instruction more deplorably 
neglected. They are entirely without organization, superintendence, or 
inspection of any kind, general or local, public or private.'^ Governor 
after Governor sent in a stirring message urging an improvement of the 
system. 

It is somewhat singular that nearly ^.11 the suggestions referred to the 
need of a central supervising head, corresponding to the present State 
Superintendent. Even as far back as 1822, Governor Thomas Bennett 

> From Mayor Courtenay's Education in Charleston. 

» Review of pamphlet in North American Review, Vol. XIV, pp. 310-19. 
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recommended the appointment of a "<5c>mmissioner of the school fund," 
aud believed that this would realize the anticipated benefits of the 
"immense sums annually appropriated." In 1838 a committee con- 
sisting of Rev. Stephen Elliott and James H. Thornwell was instructed 
to report to the Legislature after having conferred with the various 
commissioners. They incorporated in their report communications 
from the commissioners, the whole making a very interesting paper. 
A large part of it consists of the paper by Hon. Edmund Bellinger, 
of Barnwell, a graduate of South Carolina College in 1826, containing 
i\ great deal of information, historical, statistical, and otherwise. In the 
report of Messrs. Elliott and Thornwell, and in many of the communi- 
cations from the commissioners, the need of a State Superintendent is 
strongly emphasized, and this is one of the suggestions formally made 
to the Legislature by the committee. The act itself, as pointed out by 
E. F. W. Alston in 1846, seemed to contemplate the appointment of 
such oflBcer in the twelfth section, in providing for reports from the 
commissioners to "such person as the Legislature may direct." Henry 
Summer, in a' report to the Legislature in 1847, added another to the 
list of those favoring this suggestion. The report of the committee of 
the House of Representatives, to whom was referred the Govei-nor's 
message on the subject of free schools, concurred in this view. Finally 
Governor Manning, in 1853, rose to the highest conception of the whole 
question, and recommended the establishment of this central office, de- 
claring that the system " should not be an eleemosynary proffer, • * * 
but rather a fountain flowing for all, at which they may freely par- 
take.'' 

Bat a great obstacle to the appointment of such officer came from the 
"combination schools.'' The act allowed the commissioners to erect 
free schools entirely, or unite with schools already established. The 
teachers of such schools did not wish to have any authority over them. 
Yet in many such schools there was some good. The teacher acted 
almost as the agent of a compulsory system. It was to his advantage 
to have as many pupils as possible, and he practically forced the 
children into the school. 

In spite of all the numerous suggestions, however, nothing of im- 
portance was done. In 1835 Judge Frost introduced an amendatory 
act, providing penalties for non-performance of duty by the commis- 
siouers, but no one was designated to enforce the law. 

REPORT OF 1839. 

Others also urged the appointment of a supervising officer ; among 
these were Thornwell and Elliott, who strongly recommended it in 
the report of 1839. The committee of the Legislature reported ut this 
time that although deep interest had always been manifested by the 
liCgislature, yet there seemed to be a general opinion all over the State 
11400— I^Q. 3 — a 
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that the system was a failure. Messrs. Thornwell and Elliott i-ejected 
the Prussian system on account of the sparseness of the population, 
and the New York system on account of its cost, and also the ^'manual 
labor system," since such schools had proved "egregious failures in 
almost every instance." They recommended the establishment of a 
" teachers' seminary," and the increase of the appropriation to fifty 
thousand dollars. They also showed how the original act was de- 
fective in apportioning the money according to representation in the 
Legislature, which was based on taxation and population. As a con- 
sequence, the richer a district the more schools it had, and the poorer 
the fewer it had. 

But Edmund Bellinger's communication was the fullest. It brought 
out most clearly the defects of the system. Eegular returns had been 
made in five years only, and in 1817 thirty-one of the whole forty-five 
failed to report. The amount spent bore no proportion to the scholars 
educated. In 1812 one dollar per scholar had been expended, but in 
1819 about sixteen dollars per scholar. There was no regularity in the 
appropriation for a district. Barnwell County received one thousand 
one hundred and fifty-three dollars in 1825, and only seven hundred and 
twelve in 1826. Edgefield in 1818 received eleven dollars per scholar, 
but Laurens not quite two. The average attendance for the twenty- 
seven years was 6,018, while the average expenditure had been thirty- 
five thousand dollars. No wonder that one of the commissioners re- 
ported that " there is nothing systematic in the whole scheme but the 
annual appropriation for its support." Even in this year of special re- 
ports only one-half of them had made returns. Out of the twenty-two 
whose reports are preserved, it is interesting to note that thirteen fa- 
vored the extension of the system to all children, and of the remaining 
nine only two or three were emphatic in restricting its operation to the 
poor children. As illustrating the feeling in the State, nearly all favored 
the study of the Bible, or other religious instruction, in the public 
schools. One was far in advance of the present even, in recommend- 
ing the study of the form of government of the State and the United 
States. These were suggestions that have not been acted on to this 
day. One believed in the efficacy of *' manual labor" schools as a so- 
lution of the public school problem. It is interesting to note that an 
attempt is now being made in the State to establish an agricultural 
school. All lamented the ignorance and inefficiency of the average 
teacher, and some strongly favored the establishment of a State nor- 
mal school ; this has not yet been done, as a separate department. 

But the result of it all was " splendid nothings," as Mr. Henry Sum- 
mer said in his report to the Legislature in 1847. So little had been 
done up to that time that this gentleman could incorporate in his report : 
" It was declared on the floor of this hall during the last session of this 
body that the free school system was a failure^ and no one contradicted 
it ; it seemed to be conceded by all." 
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R. F. W. Alstou had uiade a report to tbe Agricultural Society iu 
184C, Afterward, when be was Governor, be empbasized tbe impor- 
tance of local taxation to supplement tbe State appropriation, even op- 
posing a larger appropriation unless tbe rigbt of local taxation for sup- 
port of tbe scbools was introduced. At last, in 1852, a forward step 
was taken in tbe increase of tbe appropriation to seventy-four thousand 
four hundred dollars, just double what it bad been for forty years. This 
was only accomplished after a bard struggle, and a close vote in tbe 



Legislature. 



LATEE STATISTICS. 



In order to see tbe growth of these scbools, some statistics of attend- 
ance may be helpful. In 1828, seventeen years after their first estab- 
lishment, there were 810 schools in tbe State, with 9,030 pupils. In 
1840 there were 503 scbools with 12,520 pupils. In 1850 there were 721 
free schools with 17,838 pupils.^ 

In 1800 there were 724 scbools with 18,915 pupils, while tbe expendi- 
tures were $127,539.41. It is interesting to compare these figures with 
the approximate number of children of school age: 



Year. 


Pupils of 
School Age. 


Number in 
Free Schools. 


1830 .. 
i&to .. 
1850... 
1800... 
1880 .. 


51,000 
52,000 
56,000 
60,000 
101, 000 


8,572 
12, 520 
17.838 
18,915 
61,219 



The figures for tbe number of pupils of school age, except for the 
last year, are calculated at something over twenty per cent., as Dr. 
Warren, tbe statistician of the Bureau of Education, thought that tbe 
school population between six and sixteen would be about twenty-one 
per cent. Tbe figures are for the whites all through, in order to preserve 
the same factor of comparison. Tbe figures for 1880 are taken from 
tbe report of tbe State Superintendent of Education for 1880. From 
the above table one would be justified in calling the system a failure ; 
it was indeed openly denounced as a failure all over tlie State 5 and it 
was a failure as far as furnishing a general scheme of education for tbe 
masses. 

REASONS FOR THE FAILURE OF THE SYSTEM. 

The favoring of paupers was probably the greatest cause of the fail- 
ure of tbe system. This was pointed out time and again by several, 
but tbe majority were opposed to any change. ^' Tbe wealthier and 
higher classes * * * will not avail themselves of tbe free scbools. 
• * * The poorer citizens, ♦ * • from i)ride and delicacy of 
' B. J, Ramage. Free Schools iu South Caroliua, Johns Hopkins Studies, I, No, 12, 
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feoliug, will rather keep their childrea at home altogether than, by 
seDding theoi to the free school, attach to them, as they think and feel, 
the stigma of being poor, and of receiving an education as paupers." 

These words of Kev. Mr. Thrummell, of All-Saints, in 1839, express 
the feeling of both classes toward the system, though but few of the 
prominent meu or of the commissioners saw the trouble as clearly 
as this gentleman. Even Mr. Bellinger, who made so elaborate a re- 
port in this year, emphatically called for the restriction to the poorer 
classes, lie v. James H. Thorn well, one of the most gifted men of the 
State, was jrist as emphatic in limiting the fund to the poor, though he 
never proposed to limit the college to that class, although it was a State 
institution. This spirit was an outgrowth of the class distinction in the 
State, a perpetuation of the antagonism of the two classes. The lower 
classes had sufficient pride to reject the proffer. 

But there is one redeeming feature in this sketch of the system ; and 
that is the recognition by some clear-headed observers of the urgent 
need of a general system of schools for all, and not for the [>auper classes 
alone. While in' different parts of the State many had seen this, only 
the commissioners in Charleston had attempted to supply the deficiency. 

FREE SCHOOLS IN CHARLESTON. 

The commis.sioners in Charleston had seen the intent of the orig- 
inal act, and had set to work to carry it out. Public schools had suc- 
ceeded in Nashville and New Orleans, and why not in Charleston "? 
This is what Mr. Barnard pointed out when he had prepared a commu- 
nication on public schools at the request of Governor Alston, Mr. Mc- 
Carter, and otjiers. The schools in Charleston had followed the general 
course of the others in the State. Under the law, five houses had been 
erected and furnished by the teachers, on a salary of nine hundred dol- 
lars. The attendance had been, in 1812, *JGO ; in 1818, about 300 ; in 
1823, about 320; in 1829, about 407; in 1834, about 525. 

But the Charleston commissioners, especially C. G. Memminger, A. 
G. Mafi:rath, and W. Jefferson Bennett, roused from their lethargy, 
and in the face of bitter prejudice revolutionized the system. They 
worked on a totally different plan. Their aim was to provide schools 
for all, and not for pauper pupils only. In 1855 they built a house on 
St. Philip's Street, at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars, to accom- 
modate eight hundred pupils. Three years laterthey erected another, 
on Friend Street, at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. A kind of nor- 
mal school for teachers was formed, to meet every Saturday, under the 
direction of the superintendent of public schools. They also built a 
high school for girls at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars, of which 
the State paid ten thousand dollars and the citizens of Charleston the 
remainder. The expenses of its maintenance were ten thousand dollars 
annually, of which the city paid half, and the State guaranteed the 
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Other half on condition of being permitted to send ninety pupils. A 
normal department was attached to this. 

The whole system was inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies on 
July 4, 1856, when Dr. S. H. Dickson delivered an address. It was 
modelled on the "Kew York" plan, and the heads of the schools were 
brought from the North, so that teachers thoroughly acquainted with 
the system would direct the management. Miss Agnes K. Irving, an 
accomplished teacher from the Orphan Asylum on Randall's Island, was 
made principal of the Orphan Honse School. The native southern 
teachers were forced to take subordinate places at reduced salaries. In 
a short time the number of children in attendance was one thousand 
four hundred, and there were more applications than could be granted. 
In 1860 the attendance was four thousand.* 

This was done in the face of strong opposition. <' Fair Play '' openly 
charged that the change had been made in order that the new board 
might get the benefit of the " spoils," and claimed that they had over- 
stepped their limits in setting up common schools, when the act only 
called for free schools. He also called attention to the resolutions of 
the last session of the LegivSlature, which had " re-announced the fact 
that the free schools are for the poor." He concluded by confidently 
venturing the prediction " that the new system, unsupported as it is by 
law, will not succeed." But it did succeed, and according to a writer 
in Barnard's Journal,'^ "revolutionized public sentiment in that city, 
and was fast doing it for the whole State when the mad passions of war 
consummated another revolution." 

GRADUAL IMrROVEMKNT IN THE SYSTEM. 

A gradual bnt slow improvement is evident in the working of the 
system. When first begun, no qualifications for teachers were required, 
except what each l>oard might impose of its own will. In 1828 a certifi- 
cate of qualification signed by three persons in the vicinity was required, 
and in 1839 an examination by the commissioners in person. The ap- 
propriations had commenced with thirty-seven thousand dollars annu- 
ally, but in 1852 had been increased to seventy-four thousand dollars. 
And, finally, the great success of the Charleston schools would seem to 
warrant one in believing that the system would have extended to the 
whole State in a few years. Moreover, the reports of the years immedi- 
ately before the War show an increase in attendance. 

SYSTEM SINCE THE WAR. 

During the War and up to 1808, nothing of importance was done in 
the schools. In that year a new Constitution was adopted, and the free 
schools were superseded by the public schools. By this act of recon- 

' Davis, in Hand-Book, p. 402. ^ Vol. XXIV, p. 317. 
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striiction it was provided that a State Superintendent, elected bien 
nially, should have the general oversight of the whole system. It was 
filso provided that a commissioner for each county, to be elected by 
popular vote, should have oversight, under the State Superintendent, 
of the school matters of the county, while trustees under him were 
appointed for each school district. By this instrument the people ob- 
tained the central supervising officer that so many prominent men had 
wanted for half a century. 

Since the establishment of this excellent system the progress has 
been as fair as one could wish. That most efficient superintendent, H. 
S. Thompson, began to work in 1877 to disentangle the schools from 
the mass of debt and ignorance. lie labored for six years, and gradu- 
ally built them up. On his elevation to the Governor's chair in 1883, 
Col. Asbury Coward worthily filled his place until the election of Mr. 
J. H. Rice in 1886. The Superintendent from 1868 to 1876 was J. K. 
Jillson. Prom the last report of the Superintendent we may get some 
idea of the present condition of the public schools and the progress that 
has been made. 

The whole number of children of school age (six to sixteen), by the 
census of 1880, was 281,664; the total enrolment in the schools last 
year (1888) was 193,434. The average length of session is three and 
one half months 5 this is short, but it is as much as the taxes will sup- 
port, and the tax rate is as high as the average in New England. So 
they are doing as much as the people of that section. The number of 
schools is 3,922; teachers, 4,203, The average monthly compensation of 
teachers is, for males, $26.68 ; for females, $23.80. 

SOME OPPOSITION. 

It can not be denied that there is some opposition to the public 
schools in some retired places, and it is very justly charged that with 
their three months' free tuition they have broken up the old academies, 
while not substituting anything for those excellent training institutions. 
Many openly declare for the abolishment of the public schools on this 
ground; but if they could be improved this opposition would cease. 
There is some opposition also on grounds of religion, but it is no 
stronger than in any other section. 

But a gratifying feature is the increase of the graded town schools, 
supported by local taxation. A constitutional amendment of 1876 had 
imposed a levy of two mills tax for school purposes, besides the poll tax. 
But this was found insufficient for the cities, and under the authority of 
an act so framed as to throw the matter into the hands of the property 
holders, several cities have a very improved system of graded schools. 
Some of them, especially in Charleston and Columbia, will compare 
favorably with those of any section of the country. 

Another encouraging feature is the organization of State normal in- 
stitutes each summer, one for white teachers and one for colored teach* 
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ers. These have been held annually since 1880, with one or two excep 
tions. So the outlook on the whole is veyy encouraging, and hopeful for 
the future. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Snx>erintendent J. H. Eice, in his last report (1888), presents a hope- 
ful view of the future of the public school system. His cheering words 
give every assurance that opposition will eventually cease, and that the 
efficiency of the system will be advanced. 

He says: "There is an increase of 18,417 pupils in the enrolment of 
1888. ♦ • • There is also an increase of 14,030 in the average at- 
tendance, a most notable proportion. The last ten years have been a 
transition period in our educational work. The plans of private indi- 
viduals crumbled to pieces, and many have lamented the decay of schools 
once prosperous. But the State Legislature has been quietly and firmly 
laying the foundations for broader work. South Carolina * * * 
desires that the advantages once bounded by the horizon of private 
effort should be widely diffused through the power and benevolence of 
a great State. The free school has been pushed into every locality.'' 

He points with pride to the fact that there were one hundred and 
sixty-two more schools on the list than the year before, and refers to 
the ambition of the small towns in the State to establish graded insti- 
tutions. " Winnsborough and Eock Hill have spent about twelve thou- 
sand dollars each on their school buildings. Greenville begins with 
eighteen thousand dollars and * • • Spartanburg levies a tax of 
twelve thousand dollars, with a special local tax for her schools. 
Smaller and larger towns, and country districts the State over, are rap- 
idly putting their money into modern school -houses."^ 

WINTHROP TRAINING SCHOOL. 

During the years of trial with the free school system, the inefficiency 
of the average teacher was pointed out repeatedly, and the establish- 
ment of a normal school was urged. This has never been founded, 
chiefly for want of means. But in the last two years, through the 
munificence of George Peabody and the energy of the efficient super- 
intendent of the schools of Columbia, facilities have been provided in 
the Winthrop Training School for training female teachers and thus 
largely meeting the demand. From a letter of John P. Thomas, Jr., 
in 1887, the following sketch of it is taken : 

" The Winthrop Training School was opened in Columbia on Novem- 
ber 15, 188G, in the buildings of the Theological Seminary, which 
have been temporarily secured for the use of the school. The school 
was organized under the general powers conferred by law upon the 
board of school commissioners of the city of Columbia. But the school 
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bad not been in operation Ion fi^ before the idea was conceived toenlarpje 
its scope. With tliis view, application was made to the General As- 
sembly for a charter. Under the i)rovi8ions of this charter the school 
will be operated for the benefit of the whole State. The school is named 
in honor of the venerable and philanthropic chairman of the Peabody 
board, and it is by the liberality of this board that the school is mainly 
supported. It has be<jn in successful operation since its opening under 
the following corps : Prof. I). B. Johnson, superintendent; Miss M. H. 
Leonard, principal; Miss A. E. Bonham, practice teacher; Mrs. T. C 
Jiobertson, teacher of drawing. 

"The school has been attended by twenty -one young ladies. The 
' up-country,' Mow-country,' and middle section of the State have all l>een 
represented. During the short time the school has been in session, the 
following work has been accomplished : the pupils have been taught the 
methods of the various classes in the city graded schools, and they 
have had the opportunity to observe, by personal inspection, the prac- 
tical working of these schools and their successful ways of management. 
In addition to this, each training pupil has had a week's practice in the 
school-room, instructing and controlling children, under the direction 
of the practice teacher. 

" Their class work has included psychology, physiology, methods of 
teaching reading, arithmetic, English language, geography, history, 
penmanship, music, drawing, and calisthenics. Lessons on * forms and 
]>Iants,' as bearing on primary instruction, have been given. The school 
is open to all those in the State wishing to prepare themselves for the 
teaching profession." 

The generous Legislature of 1887 again showed its public spirit by 
establishing thirty-four scholarships, one for each county, yielding one 
hundred and fifty dollars apiece. They are limited to those who have 
not the necessary means, and are chosen by competitive examination 
by the State Superintendent of Education. They may be held for a 
year, and the holders, on completion of the course, are required to teach 
for one year in the conimon schools of the counties from which they 
come. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

In addition to the Winthrop school, there are other facilities in the 
State for training teachers. 

There is a normal college, with a two years' course, within the State 
University. The head of it is Dr. E. E. Sbeib, of Baltimore, who studied 
for five years in Germany, and received the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in pedagogics at Leipsic. Previous to being called to Columbia, 
he was for several years president of the State Normal School of Lou- 
isiana. 

Claflin University, at Orangeburg, has also a normal course of three 
years. There is, in addition, a special teachers' class every spring for 
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those who cannot take the full course. Five other institutions in the 
State also provide normal instruction for colored teachers. 

The Saturday Normal School at Charleston has a four years' course 
of study, with free tuition. The teachers of Columbia hold monthly 
meetings for the study and investigation of the principles which under- 
lie their science. 

Basides these facilities, there are the State and county institutes, 
which continue for a few weeks during the summer, and are conducted 
by skilled and experienced teachers. Often there are educators from 
large cities, where their opportunities have made them acqftainted with 
the most improved methods of teaching. These institutes are usually 
very largely attended. 

The State is also entitled to ten scholarships in the Peabody Normal 
School at Nashville. The recipients of this bounty are under obliga- 
tions to teach for a term of years in their native States after grad- 
uation. 

There are other means for pedagogical instruction less definite in 
character, though their influence cannot be doubted. The Carolina 
Teacher, a pedagogical monthly at Columbia, and the reading circles 
voluntarily formed among the teachers, i)robably reach more of those 
engaged in training youth than the normal schools and institutes can. 

PEABODY A^D SLATER FUNDS. 

South Carolina has been greatly benefited by the appropriations 
from the Peabody and Slater Funds, but especially from the former. 

The awards of these philanthropical bequests have been devoted to 
the aid of the public, graded, and normal schools, teachers' institutes, 
and for scholarshii^s in the Peabody Normal Sqhool at Nashville, Tenn. 
South Carolina is entitled to ten of these scholarships, which are con- 
ferred after competitive examination, and yield the holders free tuition 
and two hundred dollars each per annum. It is now the settled policy 
of the trustees of the Peabody Fund to expend the greater portion of 
the income in assisting to train teachers. 

While the total amount received from the Peabody endowment is 
large, the advantage to the State cannot be measured in money. By 
means of these gifts a stimulus is furnished to locjil effort, and new 
and^ improved methods of teaching are introduced into places that 
would have known nothing of them but for the exertions of the General 
Agent. 

The pnsent Superintendent of Education for the State, in fitting 
words, makes acknowledgment of the debt of gratitude for the noble 
munificence of George Peabody: "I need not again call attention lo 
the beneficent results flowing from the annual bounty of the Peabody 
Fund. It is diflQcult for us to see how we should have begun our higher 
school work without this aid, and it is surely true that we would have 
been compelled to abandon our county institutes. • ♦ • Peabody, 
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dead, yet lives, radiant in the grateful hearts of his countrymen, and, 
more valuable than all, shrined in the many humble homes where his 
charity has lighted the lamp of knowledge."* 

The following amounts have been disbursed by the Peabody Fund 
in South Carolina for educational purposes: In 1868, $3,550; 1869, 
$7,800; 1870, $3,050; 1871, $2,500; 1872, $500; 1873, $1,500; 1874, 
$200; 1875, $100; 1876, $4,150; 1877, $4,300; 1878, $3,600; 1879, $4,- 
250; 1880, $2,700; 1881, $4,050; 1882, $5,375; 1883, $4,225; 1884, 
$4,400; 1885, $5,000; 1886, $5,000; 1887,4,000; 1888, $8,000— making 
a total of $78,250.« 

The Slater Fund has also distributed the following sums: In 1883, 
$2,000; 1884, $750; 1885, $3,500; 1880, $2,700— making a total of 
$8,950.3 

EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. 

The education of the negro is so largely elementary that it more prop- 
erly falls under the subject of public schools than elsewhere. 

Slavery came in with the first settlers of the province, and the negroes 
increased rapidly in population, until, by the eighteenth century, they 
outnumbered the whites. Coming directly from Africa, they first had 
to learn the language, and embrace the Christian religion. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was 
active in providing for their spiritual welfare. In 1705 the first mis- 
sionary, Rev. Samuel Thomas, reported that about twenty negro slaves 
regularly attended church in Goose Creek Parish, and others were able 
to speak and read the English language. The first systematic efifort 
made for their education was said to be the establishment of a school 
in 1744 by Rev. Alexander Garden, the building of which cost £308 Ss 
Gd. This was perhaps for free negroes, of whom there were many 
throughout the State during the time of slavery who owned slaves 
theniselves, and were as much affected by the results of the 9th of 
April, 1865, as the whites. This school was doubtless established by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, since it is 
stated in the Proceedings of the society for 1752, "that a flourishing 
negro school was taught in Charleston by a negro of the society, under 

» Report of State Superintendenfc of Education for 1883, p. 18. 

^ All these figures, except for the last year, are taken from the Reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1885-86 and 1886-87. Those for 1888 are taken 
from the report of the State Superintendent of Education of South Carolina for that , 
year. The amount for 1887 does not include the aid furnished by the Agent to pub- 
lic schools in the State. The last Report of the Commissioner of Education gives the 
sum total granted by the Peabody endowment for public schools in the ten States, but 
not the appropriation for each State. So the grand total would probably be several 
thousand dollars larger. 

3 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1885-86. There is no reference to this 
fund in the last Report, either of the United States Commissioner of Education, or of 
the State Superintendent of Education of South Carolina. 
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the inspection and direction of the wortliy rector, Garden, by which 
means many poor negroes were taught to believe in God and in His 
son, Jesus Christ.''* 

This good work was fuVther carried on by the religious training of 
the negroes, on every plantation and in every household. But the idea 
arose that it was dangerous to educate the slaves, and this was strength- 
eued by several insurrections, which, later, caused it to be forbidden by 
law to give the negro instruction in reading and writing. This act was 
passed in 1834, in spite of the earnest protests of many of the leading 
men of the State. But the God-fearing m|p and women, in defiance of 
the law and of public opinion, boldly taflght some of their slaves to 
read, in order that they might know the way of life. A Baptist minis- 
ter was threatened with expulsion from his church, but he went on 
with his work and overcame local prejudice. 

But oral religious instruction went forward in every denomination, 
and "experiences "of several hours' length were reverently listened to by 
their devout, educated white brethren, who compared them with the 
visions of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. The two races sat under the same 
preacher and received the sacrament from the same hands. The differ- 
ent churches made reports of one race as regularly as of the other. 
Special missionaries, some of them very prominent, were sent to labor 
among the blacks. Every large plantation had its own house of wor- 
ship for the slaves. The number of communicants, of marriages, of con- 
verts, of Sunday school scholars, of each race was reported regularly. 

Their condition, while not equal to that of the working classes in the 
North, "compared favorably with the lower classes in many countries 
of Europe, at least."^ All the trades requiring skilled labor were in 
their hands, and during Reconstruction they suddenly became orators, 
parliamentarians, and f^tatesmen. With the War came the upheaval. 
The schoolmaster followed the soldier, and in the track of the army of 
destruction were erected the temples of peaceful education. On the 
spot where the first slave set foot on southern soil, two hundred and 
forty-one years later, only five months after Sumter, was established 
the first negro school. As the northern soldiers pushed their way down 
the Mississippi and gained a foothold on the Atlantic and the Gulf, 
the agents and missionaries of the different churches followed. Among 
the different agencies none were more active than the American Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Ereedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Baptists also worked vigorously, and the Pres- 
byterians were not behindhand. In all, the amount sent by the benev- 
olence of the North to the negro in the South, up to the present time, 
is over twenty-six million dollars. 

The first places in South Carolina where negro schools were estab- 
lished were Saint Helena and Beaufort. Northern benevolence, large 

» R. Means Davis, in Hand-Book, p. 523. ^Ibid,, p. — . 
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and generous as were its gifts, could never liopo to do more than es- 
tablish schools at widely distant points, and train a few who would be 
an example to the many. The general education of the masses had to 
be done by the people of the section, if ever done at all. On the reor- 
ganization of the State government in 1868 a public school system was 
provided, as far as the changed conditions would permit. The plan 
was thorough, but the administration during Reconstruction was ineffi- 
cient. But still the enrolment of the negroes increased from 8,1G3 in 
1870 to 103,334 in 1888.^ 

But these schools give only the most elementary instruction, and can 
not give much of that, since the period of instruction lasts only about 
three months in a year. The State was so prostrated financially as to 
be unable to provide schools for advanced instruction, and these would 
probably not have been soon established without gifts from the ^N'orlh. 
The Baptists established Benedict Institute at Columbia, for the educa- 
tion of ministers of the Gospel, and of teachers, male and female ; the 
Northern Presbyterian Church founded Brainerd Institute in 1874 at 
Chester, as a normal school, and also the Fairfield Normal Institute at 
Winnsborough in 1869; the American Missionary Society established 
Avery Normal Institute in Charleston on the 1st of October, 1805 ; the 
Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church North pur- 
chased the buildings of the Orangeburg Female College in 1869, and 
opened Claflin University ; the African Methodist Episcopal Church or- 
ganized Allen University at Columbia in 1881 ; while warm friends at 
the North established other schools, such as the Schofield at Aiken, 
and the Shaw Memorial School in Charleston. None of these, of course, 
could have a very advanced collegiate course, and most of them do not 
aspire to it, but are contented to give good high school training. One 
of them, however, does furnish a grade of instruction almost equal to 
that of any white college in the State. 

!; ,. v^ - CLAFLIN UNIVEESITY. 

In 1869 the buildings of the Orangeburg Female College (white) were 
bought by Rev. A. Webster, D. D., and T. Willard Lewis. A charter 
was obtained from the Legislature on December 18, 1869, and the in- 
stitution was named in honor of Hon. Lee Claflin, of Boston, Mass. It 
has been largely through his aid and that of his son, the Hon.- William 
Claflin, that the University has reached its present eflQcient state. The 
body of trustees, as provided in the charter, could never be less than 
seven nor more than twenty-one, and was to be self-elective. Section 
five of the instrument contained this provision: " No instructor in said 
University shall ever be required by the trustees to have any particular 
complexion or profess any particular religious opinions as a test of 
office, and no student shall be refused admission to or denied any of the 

• Report of State Superintendent of Education, 1888, p. 43. 
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privilei^es, honors, or degrees of said Uuiversity, ou account of race, 
complexion, or religious opinions which he may entertain : Provided^ 
neverthelesSy That this section, in reference only to religious opinions, 
shall not apply to the theological department of said University." 

The University was opened with a president and three assistants, be- 
sides several teachers in the primary department; the attendance the 
first year was three hundred and nine. In 1872, under the educational 
act of Congress, the State College of Agriculture and Mechanics' In- 
stitute was located at Orangeburg in connection with Claflin Univer- 
sity, and a farm of one Jiundred and sixteen acres was provided. In 
187G the buildings, library, etc., were unfortunately burned, but they 
were soon replaced by structures of brick. On the change of party in 
1877, the Agricultural College was made a branch of the State Uni- 
versity, and was retained at Orangeburg in connection with Clatiin 
University. The expenses are met in part by an income of $5,800 from 
productive funds of the value of $95,750,^ portion of the Congressional 
land grant. Other assistance is given by the Slater and Peabody 
Funds, and by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The departments of the University have been graduaiUy increased. 
lu 1877 the normal dei)artment was added, and shortly after this the 
grammar school, i)reparatory to the normal department, was estab- 
lished. The mechanical department, sustained by the Slater Fund, 
and the Girls' Industrial Home w(ire soon provided, and good indus- 
trial training is furnished. A course in science and agriculture was in- 
stituted, and instruction in the latter is also practical. 

As was ttf be expected from the condition of the race, the classical 
department is not very fully attended, there having been only eigh- 
teen students in 188G. But the work is of a high grade and thorough. 
For admission, i)lane geometry, Caisar, Roman history, Greek grammar 
and history, and the Anabasis are required. The course covers four 
years. Latin and Greek are each studied three years; mathematics goes 
tbrough conic sections, surveying, and mechanics. The other usual 
collegiate studies are included. The faculty now includes a president 
arid thirteen assistants, and the attendance in 1886 reached four hund- 
i-ed and ten, all but two being from South Carolina. Both sexes are 
admitted, but there are no white students in the institution. The num- 
ber of graduates reached fifty -three, of whom eleven were in the college 
X>roper and the remainder in the normal course. The expenses are mar- 
vellously low, being only about fifty dollars for the entire school year. 

The Charleston News and Courier, the largest paper in the State, 
sent a staff correspondent to attend the commencement exercises in 
1888, and gave four and a half columns to the report. The next day a 
column editorial was devoted to the University, in which it was said : 
'< Claflin University is truthfully designated as the model University of 
tlie South for colored people. * * ♦ There were ten thousand persons 

^ Keport of the Couiinission'or of Education, 1884-85, \}, 628. 
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at the comineucemeut exercises. The University has seventeen teach- 
ers, fourteen superintendents, and nine hundred and forty-six students. 
It exceeds in size the famous school at Hampton, Va. More than five 
hundred students actually pay for their own education by the work of 
their hands. In the curriculum are six courses of study, with instruction 
in nine different industries, represented by the nine special schools ot 
agriculture, carpentry and cabinet-making, printing, tailoring, shoe- 
making, painting and graining, blacksmith ing, merchandising, and 
domestic economy. The University was founded by Mr. Clafliu, of 
Boston, but it is upheld by South Carolina, which gives it both finan- 
cial assistance and moral support." 

Dr. Atticus G. Uaygood, who delivered the address, said that it was 
the largest University between the Potomac and the Rio Grande, and 
the least expensive. 

ALLEN UNIVERSITY. 

This is chietly controlled and managed by the negroes, and it is very 
interesting to note the high aim they have set in their efforts to educate 
themselves. The aim, as set forth by the Kight liev. W. F. Dickerson , 
is as follows : '' To aid in the development of the highest type of Chris- 
tian manhood 5 to prove the negro's ability to inaugurate and manage a 
large interest ; ♦ * » to train them not only for the pulpit, the bar, 
the sick room, and school-room, but for intellectual agriculturists, me- 
chanics, and artisans 5 * ♦ * to educate, in the fullest sense of that 
comprehensive word, is the work, mission, and cause for the establish- 
ment of Allen University."^ 

The race has had to receive its instruction from the whites, so far. 
But as they are educated, they demand the places for the blacks, and 
very probably they will in a few years be trained by colored teachers 
alone. In Charleston nearly all the teachers in the colored i>ublic 
schools are white, and in the schools maintained there by northern 
charity the instructors are also of that race. In Allen University, on 
the other hand, the work is done by colored teachers. 
^ R. Means Davis, Hand-Book, p. 527. 
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ECONOMIC BASIS FOE THE SOUTH OAEOLINA COLLEGE. 

Deeper down than sentiment or philanthropy or patriotism, lies the 
very important work of the financier, the providing of an economic basis 
for a great undertaking. The difficulties to be overcome in gathering 
funds to found an educational institution in South Carolina in the first 
years of this century were very great. The State had emerged from a 
bloody destructive civil war less than a quarter of a century before. 
The country was covered chiefly with tangled forests, and the popula- 
tion was widely scattered. There was no want, neither was there any 
accumulated wealth. The inhabitants were of two different classes, and 
there was a sharp line of distinction between the " up-country '^ and 
** low-country " people. 

In every movement for extending the scope of government, no matter 
how apparent may be the advantages, there is a small number of people 
in opposition, either from innate conservatism or constitutional obsti- 
nacy. Even at this day, after the blessings of public schools are almost 
universally acknowledged, we find men of intelligence declaring against 
the system. The opposition of the conservatives was much more for- 
midable in early times than now. This small party usually bases its i)0- 
sition on the question of expense, and their case in South Carolina was 
a very strong one from this standpoint. The treasury was in an impov- 
erished condition, and a storm had lately devastated the sea-coast. 

With such a condition of affairs, it required a clear-headed financier 
to furnish the means necessary to found a State college, while not pre- 
senting too weak a position for the discontented party to attack. 
South Carolina College found such a friend in the person of one of her 
public men. The importance of his services in laying the financial 
foundation of this institution demands a sketch of his useful life. 

PAUL HAMILTON. 

He was descended from a line of Paul Ilamiltons, his great-grand- 
father, grandfather, and uncle having borne that name. 

The novelist and historian, William Gilmore Simms, says, "he was the 
friend and counsellor of Isaac Hay ne, the martyr of the Eevolution, and 
himself a Bevolutionary personage of great influence." 

187 
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His paterual Scotch and maternal English ancestry combined to make 
him a strong character. He was born at Wiltown, in Saint Paul's Parish , 
South Carolina, on the 16th day of October, 1702. His father, Archi- 
bald Hamilton, died when Paul was an infant, leaving him to the tender 
care and training of his mother. Her maiden name was Eebecca Brand- 
ford. His maternal grandmother was a Miss Cresswell, of North Caro- 
lina, whose relatives were, and still are, among the most respectable 
citizens of that State. 

Although imbued with a deep reverence for sacred things, he was not 
a morbid Christian ; but in his youth and all through manhood was 
fond of society. At school he was one of the most athletic boys of his 
age. In running and jumping he outdid all his comrades, and he also had 
an excellent reputation as a boxer. Dancing and hunting were also 
among his favorite pastimes. Directly after leaving school the pleas- 
ures of deer-hunting attracted him, and he spent the most of his timeiu 
the chase, and became one of the best riders in the country. That ex- 
perience as a rider proved, not long afterward, of incalculable service 
to him. 

His educational advantages were very limited, but were the best that 
could be obtained in his State in that primitive day. His mother taught 
him his letters, after which he was sent to a school "kept by a pert 
young Irishman named Ware, who was well qualified to bring ou 
young children in reading and spelling." At this, his first school, lie 
surprised and delighted his friends by reading well a chapter from the 
Bible when he was only six years old. 

Next, he entered the principal school in Charleston, taught by one 
Alexander Alexander, where he also distinguished himself as a reader ; 
from the very first day he was placed at the head of a class of thirteen 
boys, of whom he was the youngest and the smallest. He was gifted 
with a most remarkable memory, which was sadly perverted at that ill- 
regulated school, where the master simply used it as a means of exhibit- 
ing his proficiency in the classics. He had him translating Virgil's 
^neid when he knew nothing of the application of the simplest rules 
of syntax. He was allowed to use an English translation in the prepa- 
ration of the lesson, and at recitation to close the book and repeat the 
translation from memory. 

A little arithmetic, reading, spelling, and, on Fridays, catechism 
were added to his course, and at fourteen years of age he began the 
study of Greek. 

At this time, 1776, South Carolina was invaded by the British, who, 
under Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Parker, threatened an attack on 
Charleston. Then the services of every man, even schoolmasters, were 
required, so the schools were all disbanded, and Paul Hamilton's mother 
recalled him to his country home. He had then the reputation of being 
a boy of great attainments and most promising genius. 

There was one teacher, James Ilamden Thomson, iu Charleston, who 
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was physically unfitted for military service. At tbe time of the iuva- 
jsion of South Carolina he retired with his i>upils to a small village 
twenty miles away, and continued teaching. Prior to 1775 he had been 
a teacher of reputation in Prinseton College. Hamilton's mother placed 
him under Thomson's instruction, with whom he made rapid progress 
in his classical studies, and also took up geometry, trigonometry, and 
book-keeping. At this school he showed his strength of character. 
His entrance examination proved him to be totally ignorant of grammar, 
aud caused him to be placed with boys very much younger than himself; 
this so mortified him that, with characteristic pluck, he applied himself 
to his studies by day and night, until in a short time he far outshone 
every other pupil in the school. It would have been fortunate for him 
if all the time spent at Alexander's sham school had been passed under 
Thomson's thorough instruction. 

Hamilton had. chosen medicine as his future profession ; but his 
guardian thwarted the i>lan, and suddenly removed him from school, 
when he was but sixteen years of age, much against his will, and the 
judgment of his mother and teacher. 

In a short time after leaving school he shouldered his musket, and 
although but a boy, at once proved himself an intrepid patriot and sol- 
dier. With an enthusiastic hatred for the British, and full of faith in 
the justice of the American cause, he joined the *^ Wiltown Hunters," 
the first militia company raised in his neighborhood. His first experi- 
ence in battle was in an attack on a party of tbe enemy who were re- 
treating southward by water, in which he was exposed to a heavy*can- 
uonadc from their galleys. When over two hundred regulars broke and 
fled from the fire of the enemy, and a cannon shot cut oft* a small tree 
within three feet of his person, and, in a few seconds after, a charge of 
grape shot took down on his right hand about twenty stalks of corn, 
sending the shattered bits all about him, he firmly stood his ground, and 
was among the last to leave the field. 

On this occasion his bravery was publicly commended by Major 
Moore of North Carolina, who congratulated Hamilton's commander on 
" the bravery of his little fellow." The same bravery characterized him 
through many bloody skirmishes, where he was exposed to great peril 
of life, and where many times he made miraculous escapes. 

in the two sieges of Savannah he partook of all the dangers, and ulti- 
mately shared in the defeat. He was in the thickest of the fight at the 
attack on Charleston. He served as a volunteer under the Baron De 
Kalb until the 16th of August, 1780, when General Gates superseded 
De Kalb, and being re-enforced by bodies of militia, gave battle to the 
British army at Camden under Lord Cornwallis. In the defeat which 
followed Hamilton was among the numerous flying troops, and had sev- 
eral hard runs, with the British dragoons in pursuit. His skill as a 
rider was thoroughly tested on the above occasion, when the Ameri- 
cans were pursued for twenty-one miles from the battle-field. 
1U06— No. 3 9 
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Upon the reorganization of the army he returned to his own State 
with General Sumter, and participated in the campaigns of 1781 and 
1782, serving with distinction, principally with General Marion, on- 
whose staff he served for several months. He participated in the 
crowning victory of Eutaw Springs, in September, 1781. 

During the period of rest, after the battle of EutAw Springs, he re- 
turned to Wiltown, and laid siege to the hand of Mary Wilkinson. 
Here he suffered no defeat, for she surrendered to him, and, as he 
quaintly expressed it in his Memoir, "The 10th day of October, 1782, 
united me to Mary ; she then turned of eighteen, and I short by six 
days of twenty.'^ 

After the Etevolutionary struggle was over, he laid aside the duties 
of the soldier, and assumed those of the citizen. 

To the restoration of his private affairs and the rehabilitation of the 
broken fortunes of his people he now devoted himself assiduously. 

The close of the war entailed its duties and trials. .The country was 
almost ruined and society was stirred to its very foundations. The 
accumulated wealth of a century of colonial labor and industry had 
been destroyed. The conditions through which the people of the 
St^te had passed are well described by the greatest of American 
historians in the following language : 

" South Carolina moved onward to independence through the bitter- 
est afflictions of civil war. Armies were encouraged by the govern- 
ment of England to pillage and lay waste her plantations, and con- 
fiscate the property of the greatest part of her inhabitants. Families 
were divided; patriots outlawed and savagely assassinated; houses 
burned, and women and children driven shelterless into the forests; 
districts so desolated that they seemed the abode only of orphans and 
widows; and the retaliation provoked by the unrelenting rancor of 
loyalists threatened the extermination of her people. Left mainly to 
her own resources, it was through bloodshed and devastation and the 
depths of wretchedness that her citizens were to bring her back to 
her place in the republic by their own heroic courage and self-devo- 
tion, having suffered more, and dared more, and achieved more than 
the men of any other State."^ 

In 1785 his public career began, being then appointed general tax 
collector of Saint Paul's Parish. In the year after he was re-appointed 
collector, and also justice of the peace. In 1787 he served in the con- 
vention which adopted the Federal Constitution, and also in 1790 in the 
convention which framed the Constitution of his own State. * 

In 1787 he was elected to the House of Ilepresentatives and served 
the two succeeding sessions, and, although urged to do so, declined to 
be a candidate the next time. 

Early in 1790 he moved from Saint Paul's to Saint Bartholomew's 
Parish. In 1794 he was almost unanimously elected Senator, and was 
reelected in 1798. 

» Bancroft, Chap. XIV, Vol. X, p. 300. 
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In 1799 he was eugaged iu one of the most excitiug questious that 
ever occupied the atteutiou of his State LegisUiture, — the foriniiig of its 
judiciary system. He was oue of a committee to meet the other House 
ou a reform measure, the result of which was the present admirable 
judiciary system of South Carolina. 

As his State's financier he proved himself brilliant, bearing the weight 
of the fiscal affairs of the Senate, as chairman of its. committee on pub- 
lic accounts^ for three years. In that position he was recognized as 
having built up the finances of the State, which were known to have 
been in the greatest confusion. 

His next i)ublic position was that of Comptroller of the Treasury, to 
which ofiice he was twice re-elected without oj)position. 

Being overtaxed, he announced his intention of retiring to private 
life, but his legislative friends said, " We can not yet spare you from 
public service, and you must give us two more years, at least, of your 
time as our next Governor." 

On the 10th day of Dcceu)ber, 1804, he was elected to the highest 
political oflice in the gift of his State, and discharged its duties with 
great credit to himself and benefit to his fellow-citizens. 

The following quotation from Ramsay, the first and most authorita- 
tive historian of the State, shows very clearly how much the South 
Carolina College was indebted to Paul Hamilton for its economic foun- 
dation : 

'' The concentration of all matters relative to revenue in a head of the 
department had been several times proposed, but not adopted. Some 
could not see the utility of such an oliicer; others thought his salary 
might be saved. At length the defects of the financial system became 
so glaring as to induce the passing of an act iu the year 1799 to estab- 
lish the office of a comptroller of the revenue, whose duty it was, among 
other official details, to superintend, adjust, and settle all the former 
accounts of the treasurers and tax-collectors of the State — to superin- 
tend the collection of the future revenue — to direct and superintend 
prosecutions for all delinquencies of revenue officers — to enforce execu- 
tions issued for arrearages of taxes, and suits for debts due to the State — 
to decide on the official form of all papers to be issued for collecting the 
public revenue, and on the manner and form of keeping public accounts — 
to exainine and count over the cash in the treasury — to prepare and re- 
port at every session of the Legislature estimates of the public revenue 
and public expenditure — ^and at the same time to render fair and ac- 
curate copies of all the treasurer's monthly reports, and a true and ac- 
curate account of the actual state of each department of the treasury — 
to suspend from office every tax-collector who did not perform the du- 
ties of his office faithfully— to examine and compare the returns of tax- 
able property from the different districts — to inquire into any defects 
or omissions — and to proceed against all persons accessory to the mak- 
ing false or defective returns. 
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" It was also made the duty of tbe treasurers, on receiving any public 
money, to give duplicate receipts ; one of which was to be lodged with 
the comptroller. And no public money was to be paid otherwise than 
in conformity to legal appropriations; and no sum for more than $100 
was to be drawn out of the treasury but by the warrant of the comp- 
troller, expressing on what account such money was due by the State. 
Thus everything relating to revenue was subjected to the direction and 
control of a single person; and all power rehitive to the same coucen- 
Ired in his hands. Tbe Legislature chose Paul llamilton their lirst 
comptroller, who, besides an accurate knowledge of accounts, possessed 
a clear and systemizing head and a quick discernment to detect errors 
and frauds. After a thorougli examination of the resources, debts, and 
credits of the State, .he made his first rer»ort in 1800; and a further one 
annually for the four following years. These reports astonished the 
Legislature. They then for the lirst time knew their real fiscal state, 
and were agreeably surprised to find it much better than they ex- 
pected. From Comptroller Hamilton's last report in 1804: it appeared 
that the balance due to the State amounted to the unexpected sum of 
$754,755. 

"This flourishing condition of the public finances led to two important 
state measures. The richness of the treasury encouraged the Legisla- 
ture to subscribe three hundred thousand dollars in stock to the State 
bank, and to establish and endow the South Carolina college at tlie neio 
central seat of government. The clear gains of the former, which accrued 
to the State from the excess of bank dividends over interest on six per 
cent, stock, were sufficient to defray the expenses of the latter. The 
State may be said to have acquired for its citizens the advantages of 
both institutions for nothing, as they were carried into effect without 
imposing upon them any additional burdens. After five years'^ faithful 
scrvice^m which Paul Uamilton introduced the same order into the 
finances of the State which hail been done by his illustrious namesake 
for the United States, he was honored by his grateful country with the 
highest State office in its gift.''* 

His executive and administrative talents were of such high order 
that he was promoted from the field of State politics to that of the Fed- 
eral Government. In 1800 he was invited by James Madison to a seat 
'in his Cabinet, and the high estimation in which the President held 
him is seen in the following letter to him upon his resignation as Sec- 
retary of the Navy : 

'^ Washington, December 31, 1812. 

" Dear Siii : I have received your letter of yesterday signifying your 
purpose to retire from the Department which has been under your 
care. 

"On an occasion which is to terminate the relations in which it placed 
us, I can not satisfy my own feelings, or the tribute due to your patriotic 

' From History of South Carolina, Ramsay, Vol. II, pp. 192-194. 
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merits aud private virtues, without bearing testimony to the faithful 
zeal, the uniform exertions, and unimpeachable integrity with which you 
have discharged that important trust, and without expressing the value I 
have always placed on that personal intercourse, the pleasure of which I 
am now to lose. With these recollections and impressions, I tender you 
assurances of my affectionate esteem, and my sincere wishes for your 
welfare and happiness. 

"James Madison. 
<' To Paul Hamilton, esq., 

" Secretary of the Navy^ 

After his resignation he returned to South Carolina and devoted him- 
self to the improvement of his estate. He died of country fever, on his 
plantation, June 30, 1810, when still comparatively a young man, and 
in the full possession of all his faculties. He was buried at Whale 
Branch plantation, near Beaufort, S. C. His grave has been enclosed 
with an iron railing, by the order of the Navy Department, since the 
late Civil War.^ 

NEED OF A COLLEGE. 

As seen before, the colleges founded by the State had all failed as 
colleges. Charleston College was the only one with any pretence to 
such title, and it was pronounced by Governor Drayton, in 1801, as 
"not entitled to a higher appellation than that of a respectable academy 
or grammar school.''^ 

Not only was a college needed for the purposes of education, but for 
uniting the two sections of the State. In the words of a present pro- 
fessor in the State University, " South Carolina is practically the off- 
spring of two distinct streams of settlers, the one flowing over the lower 
country between the years 1G70 and 1750, the other settling the country 
above Columbia, but not beginning till about ITSO.''*^ A feeling of an- 
tagonism grew up between the two sections. 

The lower section had the wealth and the educated men, chiefly 
trained in Europe; the upper had the population, with slowly increas- 
ing wealth, and the people of this section began to demand a share in 
tlie government. By the Constitution of 1791 they had not received 
their proportion of representatives, but they had never ceased their de- 
mands. The lower country was fearful of intrusting the management 
of affairs to an uneducated people, and wisely concluded that it was 



•One of his sons, Lieutenant Archibald Hamilton, was killed on board the " Presi- 
dent" in the engagement between that vessel and the British fleet off the shores of 
Long Island, January 15, 1815, after the treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States had been signed by the commissioners of the respective countries. 

It is a singular coincidence that three of his great-grandsons, Captains Paul Ham- 
ilton, Paul Hamilton Seabrook, and Paul Hamilton Waring, all bearing his name, 
should have fallen in the late Civil War between the States. 

*La Borders History of South Carolina College, p. 8. 

3 Address at Winnsborough, September, 18H0. 
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best to aflford the means of improvement, until tUey were fitted to as- 
sume control. 

The first steps toward this had been made at the founding of Mount 
Zion Society in 1777. This was done in Charleston, chiefly by men of 
wealth and public spirit in that city. The school was to be located one 
liundred and fifty miles from them, in the northern part of the State. 
The preamble of the act declares : ^ " Our country calls, nay, the voice 
of reason cries aloud to us to promote knowledge as the firmest cement 
of a State; and conscience insists that it is our indispensable duty to 
instrnct the ignorant in the principles of Gliristianity." This sentiment 
recognizes the feeling between the two sections. 

FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE. 

All this strongly pointed out the necessity of a college, and to Gov- 
ernor Drayton belongs the credit of beginning the movement for its 
establishment. Unfortunately tlie records are very meagre as to the 
founding of the institution. The newspapers of the time give no local 
news at all, and very little of an^ sort, but consist chiefly of short* edi- 
torials on politics. Governor Drayton in his message of November 23, 
1801, recommended the measure for the establishment of a college at 
Columbia. He called attention to the Mlure of the five colleges already 
incorporated by the Legislature, some of which existed only in name, 
and the others were no better than grammar schools. In the Legisla- 
ture Chancellor De Saussure deserves the most honor. There was some 
sharp opposition, even from the upper country, for whose benefit the 
act was very largely intended. This opposition continued for some time 
afterward, as the following year two petitions for the repeal of the act 
were received "from mtny inhabitants" of an up-country district, and 
even yet some dissatisfaction is manifested. 

The committee recommending the passage of the bill was composed 
of Thomas K. Smith, Col. W. B. Mitchell, Colonel Mays, Mr. Horry, 
Thomas Smith, Colonel Kershaw, Mr. Bennett, General Anderson, and 
Mr. De Saussure. The bill was entitled: "An act to establish a college 
at Columbia.'' The preamble sets forth clearly the object of the bill, 
and reads: " Whereas, the proper education of youth contributes greatly 
to the prosperity of society, and ought always to be an object of legislji- 
tive attention; and whereas, the establishment of a college in a central 
part of the State, where all its youth may be educated, will highly pro- 
mote the instruction, the good order, and the harmony of the whole 
community." The act provided for thirteen trustees elected by the Leg- 
islature every four years, and for several of the State officers to be trus- 
tees ex officio; they were to report to the Legislature annually. The 
sum of fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for a building, and six 
thousand dollars annually for current expenses. The last section pro- 
vided that the college should be located at Columbia.^ 



'StJitntPs of South Carolina., Vol. IV, p. 38L 
2 See Statutes at Largo, Vol. V, p. 40:^. 
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The act was ratified December 19, 1801, and the trustees organized 
and began the work of choosing a site and electing professors.^ They 
'^selected a beautiful eminence to the south-east of the city, commanding 
a view of the country for many miles around, • • • affording to 
the north and west a prospect of the capital of South Carolina, one 
of the finest villages in America, with a population of three or four 
thousand inhabitants, and as refined a society as our country affords, 
and overlooking to the south an immense forest of twenty or thirty 
miles in extent, and now and then interspersed in the uniformity of its 
appearance by some great cotton field that stretches itself along the 
immense plains through which the Congaree winds its way between its 
willowy banks." ^ 

INFLUENCE OF THE COLLEGE. 

As the college was founded largely to unify the State, it was very 
satisfactory to know that the result was attained. Students came in from 
every section, and in a few years nearly every county was represented. 
Of hardly another college in the State can such a thing be said. South 
Carolina College was founded as a State institution, and this purpose 
has been kept in view very clearly by the trustees ever since. 

In order to get the appropriation for the reorganization in 1880-82, 
some of its friends urged the advantages of northern patronage, and 
possibly some votes were influenced by this. But such patronage never 
came, and very few students have attended from other States. But 
inside the State it has by far the widest clientage. While the other 
colleges are limited to the denominations that support them, it has 
drawn its students from all denominations. In the session of 1885-86^ 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Lutherans, Catho- 
lics, Jews, and those adhering to no church were all represented, in the 
above order of their respective numbers. In this same session thirty 
out of the thirty-four counties were represented. 

Btlt it is especially in the great work of uniting the sections that its 
good results have been so clearly shown, while its benefits to the State 
have not been less clear. Gov. J. P. Eichardson, who was instru- 
mental in founding the Citadel Academy, in his message of 1842 de- 
clared that "the attainments of a single class, the acquirements of one 
only of its ripe scholars, the fruit of a single one of those great minds 
••whose energies it has developed, would not only compensate for all 
the patronage which has been extended to it, but is immeasurably 
more valuable to the State than the results of all her other benefactions 
to advance the progress of education." Gov. J. H. Adams, fourteen 
years later, agreed exactly with Eichardson. At the celebration of the 
semi-centennial of the college in 1854, one of its most distinguished 
graduates, James L. Petigru, said : "As to the past, there is much ground 

» North American Review, Vol. XIV, p. 312. 
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for gratularion iu the effect which this college has had in liarmonizing 
and uniting the State. In 1804 sectional jealousies were shari)ened to 
bitterness, and there was as little unity of feeling between the upper 
and lower country as between any rival States of the Union.'' And only 
a few years ago, in 1885, at the Citadel Academy, (yen. Ellison Capers 
defended the Academy, because '' with the university at Columbia it is 
a unifying agency uniting our peopW^ Under the logic of events this 
hardly seems necessary any longer, but in early times it was an impor- 
tant factor in the development of the country. The State was organ- 
ically divided, having two treasuries, and the feeling was carried into 
politics. 

Another fact was, it helped to weaken sectarian feeling, as was pointed 
out by President J. H. Thornwell, in his letter in 1853. Traces of this 
feeling still appear in the apportionment of the State offices. 

In the opinion of W. J. Rivers, who became professor *in 1856, the 
college was chiefly useful in raising the standard of the academies, de- 
veloping a high sense of honor among the students, and inspiring an ap- 
preciation of literary and scientific attainments among a people largely 
agricultural. 

The college enjoyed a reputation equal to that of the famous Univer- 
sity of Virginia in developing a high sense of honor among the stu- 
dents. The boys were turbulent, defiant, and at times revolutionary, 
but they would nob cheat in examination, or take a mean advantage of 
professor or student. By tacit understanding, they ostracised any of 
their number who so degraded themselves. 

ORGANIZATION AND OPENING OF THE COLLEGE. 

The trustees set earnestly to work, and erected the building for the 
college and a house for the president. They fixed the latter's salary at 
two thousand five hundred dollars per annum, and that of the profes- 
sors of mathematics and natural philosophy at one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars each, while the others were to receive only one thousand 
dollars each. A president and three professors were elected, — a pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy, a first and a second pro- 
fessor of languages. The first and third resigned, and the college 
opened January 10, 1801, with a faculty of two. 

The first person to matriculate was William Harper, who afterward 
became very eminent at the bar of the State. The number for the en- 
tire session was only forty-six. The places of the two professors who 
resigned were filled during the year. 

JONATHAN MAXCY. 

The president was a man of prominence and ability. If early success 
in life*, is taken as a standard of one's greatness, then Jonathan Maxcy 
can lay claim to it as well as any man. He was born in 17G8, and came 
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from a good Massachusetts family, his grandfather having been a mem- 
ber of the Colonial Legislature. At the age of fifteen he entered Brown. 
University, where he distinguished himself by carrying off the highest 
honors on graduation. He was made tutor in the college, and then en- 
tered the Baptist ministry, but was finally elected president of his alma 
mater at the age of twenty-four. His administration of Brown Uni- 
versity was highly successful, and in 1802 he became president of Union 
College, and finally, in 1804, of the South Carolina College, which posi- 
tion ho occupied until his death, in 1820. 

He was not a man of great scholarship, but had executive abilities of 
no mean order. He was successful in building up the young institution, 
the third to which he had been called. He was in conflict at one time 
with the boarid of trustees, and subsequently a resolution of censure 
was passed on him. But he defended himself with so much skill that 
the whole matter was dropped. He was i^rogressive and energetic, and 
enlarged the course of study of the college. He made recommendation 
for the study of chemistry, and asked for an appropriation to this effect. 
He advised the addition of a law course, but the plan was not executed 
until the close of the Civil War. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The courses of study were fixed by the board of trustees at an early 
date after the organization of the college. It is itot to be supposed 
that this course was inflexibly followed, since there is proof given by 
the reports of the presfdents showing that it was not strictly adhered 
to. But it is of value as showing the high aims of the young school. 
The whole course comprised four years. The following curriculum, 
taken from the ofiicial records, shows the aims of the college : 

" Sec. 1. There shall bo established in the college four classes, which 
in their succession shall bear the usual titles of Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior. 

" Sec. 2. For admission to the Freshman class a candidate shall be 
able to render from Latin into English, Cornelius Nepos, Sallust, Caesar's 
Commentaries, and Virgil's iEneid; to make grammatical Latin of the 
exercises in Mair's Introduction ; to translate into Euglish any passage 
from the Evangelist St. John, in the Greek Testament; to give a gram- 
matical analysis of the words, and have a general knowledge of the 
English grammar; write a good, legible hand, spell correctly, and be 
well acquainted with arithmetic as far as includes the rule of proportion. 

" Sec. 3. Candidates for admission to any of the higher classes, in 
addition to the foregoing qualifications, shall be examined in all the 
studies that have been pursued by that class since the commencement 
of the Freshman year. 

"Sec. 4. The studies of the Freshman year shall be the Greek Testa- 
ment, Xenophon'sCyropfcdia, Mair's Introduction, Virgil, Cicero's Ora- 
tions, Roman Antiquities, arithmetic, English grammar, and Sheridan's 
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Lectures on Elocution. A part of every day's Latin lesson shall be 
Written in a fair hand, with an English translation, and correctly si)elle(t. 

"Sec. 5. The studies of the Sophomore year shall be Homer's Iliad, 
Horace, vulgar and decimal fractions, with the extraction of roots, 
geography, Watts's Logic, Blair's Lectures, algebra, the French lan- 
guage, and Roman Antiquities. 

*^ Sec. C. The studies of the Junior year shall be Elements of Criti- 
cism, geometry, theoretical and practical astronomy, natural and moral 
philosophy, French, Longinus de Sublimitate, and Cicero de Oratore. 

"Sec. 7. The studies of the Senior year shall be Millot's Elements of 
History, Demosthenes' Select Orations, and such parts of Locke's Essay 
as shall be prescribed by the faculty. The Seniors also shall review 
such parts of the studies of the preceding year, and perform such exer- 
cises in the higher branches of the mathematics, as the faculty may 
direct. 

" Sec. 8. From the time of their admission into college, the students 
shall be exercised in composition and public speaking, for which pur- 
pose such a number as the faculty shall direct shall daily, in rotation, 
deliver orations in the college hall. There shall also be public exhibi- 
tions, and competition in speaking, and other exercises, held at such 
times and under such regulations as the faculty shall require ; and every 
member of the Senior class shall, at least once each month, deliver an 
oration of his own composition, after submitting it to be perused and 
corrected by the president." 

There was a gradual evolution of this course. In 1810 the first re- 
port of the president that is recorded (November 10th) shows that conic 
sections, trigonometry, logarithms, and mechanics had been added to 
the course, and also lectures oti chemistry to the Senior class.* This 
report also urges the appointment of a professor of chemistry, and one 
of law to deliver lectures to the two upper classes. The suggestion 
with regard to the professorship of chemistry was followed the next year 
by the election of C. D. Simons to the chair. The professorship of law 
was not established until 18G6. 

The report of the standing committee of the board of trustees on 
November 30, 1815, contains some very interesting suggestions and 
facts. They wished to keep the college on a footing with northern insti- 
tutions, and urged on the board the propriety of establishing profes- 
sorships of political economy, elocution, and belles-lettres, of raising the 
requirements for admission, in order that a more liberal course in the 
sciences might be given, but earnestly advised the appointment at once 
of a professor of mineralogy. Owing to want of funds these sugges- 
tions were not carried out, but they show the advanced views of the 
men who had charge of the school. 

From the report of the examinations it is seen that Evidences of Chris- 
tianity had been added to the list of studies. But in the two upper 

' La Borde, p. 42. 
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classes, it is also seen from this report, there were no studies in Latin 
and Greek.^ Thomas Cooper in 1822 had regretted the slight attention 
paid to tlie ancient languages, and very sensibly declared that a short 
course of study was worse than none, and stated that these languages 
at first had been studied only during the Freshman year, but rejoiced 
that this had been remedied by requiring a four-years' course, though 
the selection of authors was still limited.* 

This slight attention to Latin was not remedied until after 1820, for 
in that year the president reported the course of study, and no Latin or 
Greek apx>ears in the last two years.^ The entrance examinations were 
the 8ame,«xcept that St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles were added. 
In the Senior year, Butler's Analogy, metaphysics, and mineralogy 
were also added. In 1820 the ever-active Thomas Cooper recommended 
the establishment of mineralogy and geology into a separate chair. 
This was done, and Lardner Vanuxem was elected professor at a salary 
of one thousand dollars. 

The faculty in 1829 recommended the appointment* of a teacher of the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and modern languages, and it was done at the end of 
the year. The following resolution, which was passed December 28, 
1829, at a meeting of the faculty, shows the feelings and position of the 
faculty with regard to a knowledge of Latin : Resolved^ unanimously, 
T?hat in future no certificate shall be accepted from any teacher unless 
written in Latin. Also that applicants for admission shall address them- 
selves in writing in the Latin language to the faculty, and this exercise 
shall be performed in the presence of the faculty." * 

COURSE IN 1836. 

Thomas Cooper brought the college to the brink of ruin, and when 
he was removed, in 1834, and R. W. Barnwell was elevated to the chair, 
there was a reorganization. In 1836 the requirements for admission 
were raised, and now were added fractions and extraction of roots, and 
one book of Homer. To the regular course were added Davies' Men- 
suration and Surveying, descriptive geometry, fluxions, Tytler's His- 
tory, and politica.1 economy, and the study of the classics was carried 
through the four years, several new authors being added. To counter- 
act the influence of Cooper's teachings, the ^'department of sacred lit- 
erature and evidences of Christianity" was established, with Bishop 
Elliott as professor. 

From this time there was little change in the entrance examinations 
and in the ancient languages, but, in common with other colleges, the 
South Carolina College widely extended the course in mathematics 
and the sciences. The other institutions began a system of electives, 



' La Borde, p. 77. 

^Nortli American Review, Vol. XIV, p. 313 (1822). 

^La Borde, pp. 96-7. The date is there given as April, ISIO, but from the remarks 
following he most have meant 1820. 
* La Borde, p. 146. 
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and this makes it difficult to compare the courses of study, as there 
were practically no electives in this college; the entrance qualifica- 
tions furnish almost the only fair measure for the standard under such 
circumstances. The requirements for entrance in 18G2 appear high, 
even at the present day. 

The examinations for entrance were all written, and the " require- 
ments » » » were strictly enforced," says Prof. W. J. Rivers, of the 
college. ^ 

For purposes of comparison the requirements for admission are given 
tor the Sooth Carolina College, Harvard, Yale, and Columbia. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THREE^ NORTHERN 

COLLEGES. 



South Carolina College, 
1862. 



Arithmetic 

Al|;ebra (Loomis, to Sec. 
XVIII). 

Rallnst 

Virgil (Georgics, Bncol- 
ic8, six bookfl of iEiieid) 
Cicero (eight orations). 
Arnohl'B Latin Prose. 
Latin Prosody. 

Kiihner's Greek Exer- 
cises. 

Jacob's Greek Reader. 

Homer's Iliad (six books). 

Xenophou's Anabasis 
(six books). 

Mitchell's Geography 

Morse's Geography. 



Harvard, 1862. 



Arithmetic 

Algebra 

First Lessons in Geom- 
etry (Hill's). 

Virjril 

('a'sar's Commentaries. 
Cicero's Select Orations. 
Latin Prose. 



Greek Reader ( Felton's). 
Homer's Iliad (tliree 

books). 
Anabasis (all). 



Mitcliell's Geography 



Smith's Smaller His- 
tory of Greece. 
History of Rome. 



Yale, 1862. 



Arithmetic 

Day^s Algebra. 



Playfair'a Euclid (two 
books). 

Cicero (seven orations).. 

Virgil (Georgics, Bu- 
colics, six books of 
^:neid). 

Latin Prosody and Prose. 



Jacob's Greek Reader . . 
Anabasis (three books). 



Geography . 



Columbia, 18G4. 



Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 



Caesar's Commentaries. 
Cicero (six orations). 
V irgjl (.T5uoid, six 
books). 



Jacob's Greek Reader. 
Anabasis (two biioks). 
Iliad (two books). 



COURSE IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

If there were any branches in which the college was abreast of the 
most advanjeed in the country, it was in the above two. Its second 
president had published a text-book on political economy in the earlier 
part of the century, among the first ever published in this country. The 
study of oratory, of government, and of politics was almost a necessity 
with southern youth. They were almost confined to the learned pi-o- 
fessions. The circumstances of their life turned their chief attention to 
politics and government. No other weapon could so wield an influence 
as eloquence. Debating societies were almost a necessity of their col- 
lege life. Nearly all the colleges recognized this and furnished halls 
for them and encouraged the cultivation of public speaking. The am- 
bition of the youth was chiefly to enter public life, and lead the people by 
oratory. Not much attention was paid to literature; in fact, the few 
authors they had bitterly complained of the neglect of their writings. 



•National Kdiicatioiial Associatiou, 1876. 
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Soathern life deinauded a knowledge of history, of politics, and of 
the basis of government. The far-seeing educators saw this need of 
the South and provided for it. They furnished courses that would give 
training in language and a command over words. The classical course, 
as has been seen, was very fully developed, and much attention was 
paid to rhetoric. Their first president, in his report of 1810, spoke of 
the study of ancient history by the Senior class. In 1815 the standing 
committee of the board of trustees advised the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship of political economy. It is, of course, hardly known, but this 
is probably the first serious proposal for such a purpose in the United 
States. It clearly illustrates the tendency of the Southern mind to- 
ward all those subjects that are connected with a broad statesman- 
ship. Nothing was done toward establishing a full professorship of 
<)conomics for some years after. Elocution, composition, and public 
speaking before the faculty were required of all. The ever-busy and 
active Thomas Cooper, who wrote a work on i)olitical economy, gave 
lectures on the subject to the members of his classes. In 1823 he was 
asked by the faculty to teach metaphysics, but he suggested i)olitical 
economy instead. His suggestion was accepted, and* the following 3 ear 
he commenced his lectures on this subject, and by the end of his term 
a regular chair of political economy and history had been established.^ 

A full professorship of history and political economy was established 
in 1835, with Francis Lieber as professor. Even politicians showed their 
interest in the subject. George McDuflSe, when Governor in 183G, in 
his message took ground against the exclusive study of the classics, as 
tending to disqualify young men for " the rugged realities of life." 
'*To counteract this tendency, a concise i)opular history of our own 
country, written in a pure, simple style, and a clear exposition of the 
great fundamental principles of our government, should be introduced 
into all our grammar schools. * * * It should be i)rovided in the 
regulations of the college that no young man should enter the Sopho- 
more class who could not stand an examination on the historical nar- 
ration, nor the Senior class who could not stand examination on the 
political exposition." This undoubtedly had its effect, since the cata- 
logue of 1838 shows that history was studied for four years, instead of 
two years, as had previously been the case. 

In 1843, besides the full i^rofessor of history and political economy, 
the subject of "politics" was studied under another professor in the 
Senior year. Four years later the catalogue is more definite, and it is 
seen that the Freshmen studied ancient history ; the Sophomores, history 
of the Middle Ages 5 Juniors, modern history and political philosoi)by 5 
while the Seniors enjoyed the benefit of Lieber's instruction in political 
economy and political ethics. The faculty required history and geog- 
raphy for entrance, and urged that the best method to give instruction 



'LaBorde.p. 158. 
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in '^ancient geography is always to use au atlas iu the reacUug of Greek 
aud Latin authors.'' 

There has been but little change in these courses since then to the 
present time; a fuller course of history is now given in the first two 
years, political economy in the third year, and constitutional law in the 
fourth. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In the early y(?ars of the college, all examinations were public and 
oral, and probably continued so during the half century to 1854. About 
1851 one of the board of visitors, in hisjeport, approved very cordially 
of the mode of written examinations. The year following Dr. Thorn- 
well, the newly-elected president, proposed that the examinations be 
held in writing, in order that they might be thorough. "The plan of 
written examinations has been pursued from that day to the present." 

HONORS. 

The two chief honors were the first and second places in class stand- 
ing, and to these i)laces were awarded the valedictory and salutatory, 
respectively. After 1821 these were changed in grade. About 1853 the 
number of honors was increased by dividing the students into three 
grades. Those in first grade received honors, those in second received 
distinctions^ the third simply passed. The faculty had reached this 
method by dividing all studies into two departments, one comprehend- 
ing " all the studies which may be said to depend on moral evidence; '^ 
the second, those sciences " which depend on experiment and demon- 
stration." The students who were distinguished in both branches were 
put into the first grade; those distinguished in one only were put into 
the second; while the others simply passed. At present the scheme 
of two departments is omitted, and the honors are dependent on the 
general average of the course, while the two grades now receive '* hon- 
ors '' and "appointments." Medals were given during some years for 
excellence in some special branches, one of which was elocution. They 
were worth about fifty dollars each. The degree of B. A. was conferred 
from the beginning, and later that of M. A. was added. The usual 
honorary degrees were conferred, but not lavishly. That of LL. D. was 
given only nine times up to 1863,. and only to such men as Gessner 
Harrison, W. H. Trescott, and Joseph Ilenry.^ 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The college was the work of the State, and looked to the State alone 
for aid. Its expenses have been met by State appropriations and tui- 
tion fees from the beginning; with but few exceptions, nothing has ever 
been received from any other source. Some gentlemen have given their 

iW. J. Rivers, National Educational Association, 1876. 
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private libraries, and some have foanded scholarships. The State of 
coarse founded none, except for a few years during Eeconstruction. 

In 1862 there were five scholarships, yielding an aggregate annual 
income of one thousand five hundred and forty dollars. At present 
these only exempt the holders from the annual tuition fee, which is very 
small. The two literary societies each had a beneficiary, and some- 
times a class supported a member. 

In the Free School Act of 1811, it was provided that one boy from the 
Orphan House in Charleston should be sent to the college free of all ex- 
pense. E. P. W. Alston, who took such a deep interest in the education 
of the day, recommended, in his message in 1858, that the college put a 
scholarship at the disposal of each of the following institutions: Charles- 
ton College, Purman,Woflford, Erskine, Saint John's, and Mount Zion; 
but nothing came of it. In 1862 the faculty were allowed to receive free 
of tuition one scholar from each judicial district, sent by the commis- 
sioners of free schools within that district. 

In 1865, on the inauguration of the university plan, a free scholarship 
was given to each election district, to be awarded by the vote of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature from that district. In 1873-74 one hundred 
and twenty-four scholarships, yielding two hundred dollars each, were 
established by the Legislature, one for each member of the House of 
Representatives. These were awarded on competitive examination. 
This was all abolished in 1876. 

Tuition had been charged in the college down to its reorganization 
in 1880-82. Thomas Cooper had urged during his presidency, that as 
there was no charge for elementary education, there should be none 
for collegiate. Owing to the opposition of the denominational colleges 
for the past few years, it was decided that there should be a charge for 
tuition, though Cooper's argument would apply as strongly now as ever. 
The tuition fixed by the last Legislature in 1886 can be remitted for 
poor boys at the option of the faculty. 

At present there are six tutorships (fellowships), which are given to 
graduate students, who are expected to pursue graduate' work under 
the direction of the faculty, and teach in certain branches. 

THOMAS COOPER. 

Thomas Cooper and Francis Lieber are prominent among the men con- 
nected with the South Carolina College who have made a reputation for 
themselves beyond the limits of the State. While the former cannot be 
compared with the latter in the lasting impression of his work, he was 
much more widely known in the State, and he left a mark on the history 
of the college more enduring than Lieber's. Today the college feels the 
effect of Cooper's labors, though at one time it almost failed, through 
his opposition to religious beliefs generally received. 

When the college had been fairly started, it enjojed the support of 
the whole State, as the denominational colleges had not then been es- 
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tablished. At the present day, some of the friends of these institutions 
charge that Cooper is the cause of their having been founded, as parents 
were afraid to send their sons to a school whose president derided their 
most cherished faith. Each denomination founded its own institution, 
rather than have the young men trained under the influence and teach- 
ing of Dr, Cooper. 

On the death of Maxcy, Cooper was made temporary president, and 
a year later became permanent head of the college. 

Thomas Cooper was born in London, in 1759, and was educated at 
Oxford, where he paid much attention to the classics, though his incli- 
nation was for the sciences. Ilis was the outgrowth of that revolution 
in thought and feeling which culminated in the French Eevolution. 
He imbibed the views of the revolutionists ^nd went to France, where 
he was closeted with liobespierre. Potion, and other Jacobin leaders, 
lie ran against the Duke of Orleans for a seat in the Convention. He 
stayed in Paris four months, and in after years he said this was the 
happiest time of his life ; that in these four months he lived four years. 
For this visit to France he was severely attacked by no less a person 
than Edmund Burke in the House of Commons. He defended himself 
with vigor and strength, but was refused the i)rivilege of publishing 
his defence in cheap pamphlet form, as the Attorney-General feared it 
might have a badefiect on the lower classes. 

He came to America and settled as a lawyer in Pennsylvania. His 
bold revolutionary nature carried him into the politics of this country, 
and of course against the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts of John 
Adams. For a violent attack on this President he was sentenced in 
1800 to a fine of four hundred dollars and imprisoned for six months. 

One of the counts in the indictment was based on a statement in one 
of Cooi>er's newspaper articles, that tl»e President '' was but in the in- 
iancy of political mistakes." In 1825 Cooper petitioned for a restitution 
of the fine, basing his argument on the unconstitutionality of the acts, 
and a few ycifrs before his death the fine was refunded with interest.^ It 

'A collection of Cooi)er^8 letters to Hon. MaMon Dickerson lias lately come into the 
possession of Mr. William Nelson, of New Jersey, and throngh his kindness the anthor 
lias hoen permitted to examine them. The references in this correspondence show 
that Cooper labored long and unceasingly for this restitution. 

It is also very clear that he did this as a matter of principle, and not for the sake 
of the few dollars that he might get by it, though he admits that the amount of fine 
and interest would bo a ** windfall" to him. He considered that his fine and impris- 
onment represented an attack on the liberties of the people, and that the wroi g 
should bo righted for that reason, and not for any personal advantage to himself. 

In his letter of January 31, 1826, he writes to Mr. Dickerson : " Pray do not let any 
X>ersonal interest in the question form the slightest obstacle to an expression of opin- 
ion on the part of the Legislature. Do justice to the public and give me up without 
scruple. The whole doctrine of libel is founded on judicial legislation, beginning 
with the star-chamber case de LibelUSj famous, reported by Lord Coke, and matured 
by the adherents of government till it is now too heavy for the people to bear." 

Again, two weeks later, on February 13th, he writes to Mr, Dickerson: **Do not 
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was probably Cooper's boldness that led President Adams afterward 
to refer to liiin as ^' a learned, ingenious, scientific, and talented mad- 
cap.'' » 

After his release from jail he was appointed land commissioner and 
afterward judge. From this ofl&ce he was removed in 1811 for arbi- 
trary conduct. He had held the office only five years when he was im- 
peached by the Senate of Pennsylvania for many small acts of petty 
tyranny. He had imprisoned a man for not pulling off his hat ; he had 
committed three persons for ''whispering;" and it was a regular thing 
with him to browbeat counsel, witnesses, and parties to a suit. By a 
vote of fifty-nine to thirty-four a resolution was passed requesting the 
Governor to remove him from office.^ The wonderful versatility of his 
genius is again illustrated by the powers he displayed in some of his 
j udgmen ts. His decision in one case was recommended by Judge Brack- 
let any personal interest in the petition stand in the way to bar (?) any public meas- 
ure for a moment. If you can carry any measure (?) or any resolution valuable to 
the public by giving up ray petition, do not hesitate a moment. What I want is, to 
incipress the public out-of-doors with the absolute necessity of full and free discussion 
of every question within the range of human inquiry in order to arrive at truth. The 
whole doctrine of libel is in direct hostility with the improvement of mankind. I 
know of no question so important jvs the right of free discussion, untrammelled a priori 
and subject to no punishment for its exercise." 

A hasty perusal of these letters, though they are few in number, increases our re- 
spect for the extent of Dr. Cooper's, acquirements, and the activity of his interest. 
We are astonished that this chemist and mineralogist kept up so closely with both 
State and national politics, observed so acutely the tendency toward centralization, 
expressed fears against opening the door too widely for bench legislation, lest 
** twenty wagon-loads of all kinds of decisions may enter," referred to Mill's essay on 
the right of free discussion, passed opinions on legal articles in the Westminster Re- 
view, and read Bentham's work on jurisprudence. He is afraid that in the debate 
something will be said about the common law, and he begs his friend to look up the 
definition of that term "given by Willis, Astor, Yates, and Mansfield in the great 
case of literary property. Miller and Taylor vs. Burro wes, twenty- three volumes." 

Mr. Webster and the government party had raised the point against granting 
Cooper's petition that it would be an interference with a judicial decision. Cooper 
wrote a long letter to his friend Dickorson containing an argument under four heads 
which would enable him to meet this objection. In his reasoning he showed a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the Constitution and with constitutional law. 

Our surprise at the versatility of the man becomes still greater when we see that 
in the midst of all this distraction, he could write : " I have heard nothing yet con- 
cerning the two boxes of minerals from Dr. Fowler's and your house. These interest 
me, I believe, full as much as the petition." 

'Other letters in this valuable collection contain some of Cooper's opinions on Chris- 
tianity. 

The life of this lawyer, politician, chemist, mineralogist, thinker, radical^ educator, 
would be an interesting chapter in American history, and would form an important 
addition to educational and economic science. The material can be gathered through 
the kind co-operation of Cooper's admirers, and by patient search in the libraries, and 
it is likely that this work will be done in the next few years. 

^ Dictionary of National Biography. 

« F.Wharton's State Trials of the United States, pp. 659-681. 
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enridge to every American stadent of law, << as a model which deserved 
to be admired." * 

He then applied himself to chemistry, in which he had already made 
some discoveries, and was elected professor of chemistry in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, and later in the University of Pennsylvania. He 
soon made a reputation in this study. He was an intimate friend of 
Priestley, and kept abreast of the progress of the science in Eurox)e. 
He had discovered how to make chlorine from common salt, and had 
been a bleacher in England. 

He was chosen by Jeflferson for the newly-founded University of Vir- 
ginia, but his Unitarian views were so distasteful to the orthodox party 
that he resigned.^ In 1819 he was elected professor of chemistry in the 
South Carolina College. He took control of the college as president a 
year later, with every prospect of success. He had made a fine reputa- 
tion while teaching chemistry for one year, and many felt that it was an 
excellent choice ; but he received only ten votes out of the nineteen 
trustees. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

One of his old pupils, J. Marion Sims,^ the famous gynsecologist of 
New York, described him as *^ considerably over seventy years old— a 
remarkable looking man. He was never called Doctor Cooper, but old 
* Coot. ^ * Coot' is the short for ' Cooter,' a name generally applied in. 
the South by the negroes to the terrapin, and the name suited him 
exactly. He was less than five feet high, and the head was the biggest 
part of the whole man. He was a perfect taper from the side of his 
head down to his feet 5 he looked like a wedge with a head on it.'' A 
bust of him in the college shows a head almost a parallelepiped. It is 
the " squarest head" one ever sees. A silhouette of him shows him with 
stooping shoulders, a great baggy coat, pantaloons baggy at the top 
and terminating in a tight band and broad ruffle at the foot 

1 Dictionary of National Biography. 

*For his connection with the Virginia University and Jefferson's correspondenctt" 
with him, see Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, No. 1, 1888: 
Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, pp. 56-61 and 106-109. 

Jefferson was indignant at the hue and cry raised in the Virginia pulpits over his 
appointment of Cooper to the Virginia University, and he very much regretted to 
give him up. "I do sincerely lament," he said, " that untoward circumstances have 
brought on us the irreparable loss of this professor, whom I have looked to as the 
corner-stone of our edifice. I know no one who could have aided us so much in form- 
ing the future regulations for our infant institution; and although Ave may perhaps 
obtain from Europe equivalents in science, they can never replace the advantages of 
bis experience, his knowledge of the character, habits, and manners of our country, 
his identification with its sentiments and principles, and high reputation he has ob- 
tained in it generally." Pp. 108-109. 

•Sims's Autobiography, p. 82. 
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HIS CHARACTER. 

Although he wrote a great deal, it cannot be said that his work 
lived. His work in chemistry is all forgotten, while his friend Priestley-, 
who was very much like him, is remembered. His capacity was almost 
unbounded, and his stores of information wonderful. His conver- 
sation was very interesting. He remembered what he read and he told 
it well. He had travelled through Europe, and had become acquainted 
with the best known characters of England and the leading Eevolu- 
tionists of France. He knew Burke and Pitt, Fox and Erskine and 
Sheridan, and could relate many entertaining anecdotes of his inter- 
course with them. *'A Boswell could have found in his table-talk 
much that was worthy of preservation." 

His genius was entirely utilitarian. He was a pronounced material- 
ist, and loved only those studies that are connected with supplying the 
bodily wants of man. All others he despised. 

His materialistic, unpoetic nature is most clearly seen in his view of 
oratory, given in his address to the graduating class of 1821 : *'The whole 
history of ancient oratory shows that it was little else than the art of 
cheating the understanding of a gaping populace, by amusing their im- 
aginations and exciting their passions ; and that all modern oratory is 
to be held in the same estimation. * * * He who studies to be elo- 
quent will never study to be wise; a dealer in tropes, metaphors, allego- 
ries, and similes is seldom a dealer in facts." ^ 

In 1823 he was asked by the board to teach metaphysics. He pro- 
fessed himself'^ qualified and competent to teach metaphysics, having 
devoted much more time to that very unsatisfactory study than most 
men j so much so as to be fully persuaded that it is not worth the time re- 
quil'ed to be bestowed upon it." So strong was his influence that a 
committee was appointed to consider the abolishment of the study al- 
together. 

The most prominent trait in his character was his restless activity. 
5e "busied himself in all matters around him./ He went into the politics 
of every country he settled in. He got into trouble on account of his 
political views in Pennsylvania, and he made himself obnoxious to a 
large party in South Carolina. 

He entered most vigorously into the nullification fight, and it was very 
largely the outcome of his teaching in political economy on the tarili 
that the feeling against protection was so strong. 

His connection with politics in England and France has already been 
related. His tireless energy carried him into all fields of thought. He 
wrote on law, jurisprudence, and medicine; he translated the Institutes 
of Justinian, and lectured on chemistry. Thomas Jefferson said of him, 

1 North American Review, Vol. XIV, pp. 317, 318. 
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*' Cooper is acknowledged by every CDlightened man who knows him 
to be the greatest man in America in the powers of his mind and in 
acquired information, and that without a single exception.''^ 

He had very pronounced and advanced views on education, which he 
urged in his vigorous way upon the board of trustees. He called for a 
free college as well as for free schools. He held that the State should 
freely furnish facilities for all, and that no other course could be defend- 
ed on the grounds of justice or expediency. His views for the college 
were not adopted until 1880-82, and then were laid aside again in 1886. 

He was an ardent nullifier, and a strong adherent of Calhoun. Fight- 
ing all his life for freedom, now in France, in England, in Pennsylvania, 
and now for religious freedom in South Carolina, he yet held that sla- 
very was a necessary evil within one hundred miles of the sea-coast. 

But he was perfectly independent in his views, and entirely free from 
shams. He despised mere professions, and never made any himself. He 
was free from petty jealousy. Even after he had been removed from 
the college, he urged on the board the propriety of conferring the de- 
gree of doctor of laws on Joseph Henry, and was successful in his ap- 
peal. Chemistry was his first love, and he greatly interested himself 
to see that the chair was filled by a man worthy to teach the science. 
He put in nomination Professor Ellet, of New York, and he was elected. 
He seemed to be free from malice of all kind. He was bold, aggressive, 
and dogmatic. He defended nullification and greatly strengthened 
that side, but he oflt'ended many who held opposite views. They could 
not help complaining that he was not brought there to rush into poli- 
tics, but to teach chemistry. But in all the private relations of life he 
was without fault. 

AS AN EDUCATOR. 

In the professor's chair no man was ever more successful. He real- 
ized to the fullest that the first step in teaching is to gain the pupil's 
attention. This he did in the highest degree. No man knew better 
how to weave in with a lecture on magnesia an anecdote of Burke, 
or a description of a supper with the Brissotians, or a glass of wine 
with Eobespierre. He stated the great truths of his science with child- 
like simplicity. He loved chemical work himself, and he inspired an 
enthusiasm for it in others. The science was practically new, and he first 
introduced the names and methods of Watt, of Davy, and of Priestley-. 
He lectured in a popular, pleasant way, but never loosely or unscien- 
tifically. 

In his political economy he held advanced views as to the importance 
of the study. He delivered an address at the commencement in 1824, 
in which he recommended the study of this modern science. Two years 
later he issued his lectures on political economy, in the preface of which 
he says: "In this country political economy and the theory of politics are 

1 Correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell^ p. 169. 
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of peculiar importance. Every well-educated young man throughout 
the United States considers himself a politician, and whatever other 
pursuits he may embark in, he is sure to pay attention enough to poli- 
tics. Moreover, our Legislature contains so many gentlemen brought up 
at this institution, and is so likely in future to be in the same situation, 
that a young man going from the college without some elementary no- 
tions relating to this modern branch of knowledge, would be but ill 
prepared for the duties which some years hence he may be called upon 
to undertake. At any rate, an enlightened public will make an enlight- 
ened Legislature ; and those representatives who appear ignorant of that 
which every gentleman ought to know, will not long continue to misrep- 
resent those who are gradually becoming wiser than themselves."^ 

Speaking on the satne subject in the preface to his Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy, issued in 1833, he adds: "It is melancholy for an 
American to know and to feel that at this day, the elementary truths 
of a science on which all the reflecting men of the old country are 
fully agreed, should be matter of dispute in the Congress of the United 
States ; and that our most prominent statesmen should disgrace them- 
selves by contesting the plainest axioms of modern knowledge. The 
next generation will be wiser, and will look back with the same sur- 
prise that I do.''^ 

In this little manual of only one hundred and nine pages he treated 
of the various branches of political economy, of agriculture, of free 
trade, tariff, money, banks, population, primogeniture, and education. 
He outlined a liberal course of State education, with a grammar school 
at every courthouse and in every township, and at least two colleges; 
all leading up to a finely endowed University, with a full corps of pro- 
fessors in every department. He strongly emphasized that all the 
schools should be free, from the highest to the lowest. 

HIS INFIDEL VIEWS. 

His success as a teacher was great, but as president he nearly de- 
stroyed the institution. There are two general reasons for this fail- 
ure, his ignorance of Southern character and his infidel views. 

A spirit of honor had grown up among the students, and they scorned 
to tell a lie when put on their word of honor, or to combine to shield 
a thief. The students of this college and of the University of Virginia, 
which set the example for all the other Southern schools, dared not 
cheat on an examination, as they would be ostracised. This sentiment, 
which is still strong with them. Doctor Cooper could not understand, 
and consequently he had trouble with the students. He was not dis- 
posed to rely on their honor, but rather went on the assumption that 
they all needed careful watching and questioning. This the boys in- 
dignantly rejected, and retaliated by combinations and boycotts of the 
faculty. 



* Lectures on Political Economy, preface. 
2 Manual of Political Economy, preface. 
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But other presidents had just as much trouble, probably, in the man- 
agement of the students as he had, and this is not alone a full explana- 
tion of the failure. Unfortunately for his success and the prosperity of 
the college, his busy spirit meddled with the teaching of Christianity. 
He had met and admired the savants of Paris, and had sat at the feet 
of the bold skeptics of England, and had imbibed the most pronounced 
views against this religion. A man of his intense earnestness and act- 
ive restlessness could not refrain from entering into a discussion of the 
subject. Not only must he attack it in private, but also in his lectures 
and in pamphlets. 

It was not necessary for him to take any position on the question 
whatever; the trustees required no religious test further than attend- 
ance at chapel services, and the people demanded none. But he con- 
sidered it a form of error, and, according to the ideas he held, it must 
be corrected like any other error. It filled a large part of the time of . 
many people and occupied a large space in the world, and its falsity must 
be shown, just as he would show the false position of the protection- 
ists ; it must be met, combated, and overthrown, just as any false 
theory in political economy must be overthrown. As has been said, the 
people were very religious. It was dangerous ground for any one in 
the State college to walk on, but bold and aggressive Thoma« Cooper 
trod it firmly. " The man walked rough-shod over other men's opin- 
ions, and suffered the inevitable consequences.'' ^ He prepared a lecture 
on the Authenticity of the Pentateuch, which he delivered every year 
to the members of the Senior class a few weeks before graduating, and 
followed it up with a pamphlet on the same subject. 

DOCTOR COOPER ON GEOLOGY AND THE PENTATEUCH. 

His infidel teachings exercised so great an influence on his life there 
and on the subsequent history of State education in South Carolina, that 
this pamphlet and lecture, which disseminated them most widely, and 
were the greatest cause of offence, demand some notice. 

In the first years of Cooper's presidency at South Carolina College, 
geology was taught at no other institution in America except Yale, 
and for want of an American text-book, both Cooper and Silliman were 
forced to use the English edition of Bakewell's Geology. But in a short 
time Professor Silliman prepared an edition of Bakewell, adding to it 
the syllabus of his own lectures, which he *' founded on the Mosaic ac- 
count of the formation of the earth and of the Deluge, as being deliv- 
ered under the authority of divine inspiration." As Cooper could get 
only the American edition for his class, he was forced to put into 
their hands a view of geology quite different from what he himself had 
taught. So he delivered a lecture to the class, attacking Silliman's 
position; and since this brought on him ^« much trouble," he wrote his 

^Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, No. 1, 1888: Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the University of Virginia, p. 77. 
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pamphlet on the Oounection between Geology and the Pentateuch. He 
called in question the right of attributing the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch to Moses, since it is nowhere claimed in the '^ bible" (which he al- 
ways wrote with a small letter) that Moses was the author of it. The 
supposed references to the Law of Moses can not, in his opinion, mean 
the Pentateuch, but only a small part of the law that Moses delivered 
to the people. 

Doctor Cooper went " out of the routine of the duties of his office^ to 
urge his views as to the authorship of the Pentateuch, and Dr. Sims 
wondered <* that a country as full of Presby terianism and bigotry as that 
was at that time ♦ * * should have tolerated a man in his position, 
especially when advocating and teaching upon such an unnecessary sub- 
ject. Doctor Cooper lived before his day. If he had flourished now, 
in the days of Darwin and Tyndall and Huxley, he would have been a 
greater infidel than any or all three of them put together.''^ His teach- 
ings were carried to all parts of the State, and the cry of ^'reorganiza- 
tion! revolution!'^ was raised from the mountains to the sea-board. The 
trustees were firm in their support of Cooper, and nothing was done for 
several years. As the board of trustees was immovable, the point of 
attack was transferred to the House of Representatives. 

INVESTIGATION OF HIS TEACHINGS. 

On December 7, 1831, it was ^^ Resolved^ That in the opinion of this 
House it is expedient that the board of trustees of the South Carolina 
College do forthwith investigate the conduct of Doctor Cooper as pres- 
ident of the South Carolina College, and if they find that his continu- 
ance in office defeats the ends and aims of the institution that they be 
requested to remove him." The board instantly passed resolutions to 
investigate the matter. Pull time was given for charges and answers, 
and Cooper defended himself in very full and elaborate reports and in 
a long speech at the trial. 

DOCTOR cooper's DEFENCE ON THE TRIAL. 

From his installation in office he had been the subject of incessant 
attacks from the religious elements of the State, and finally the matter 
culminated in this trial before a committee of tlie board of trustees. He 
was charged with advancing opinions on religion offensive to the pa- 
trons of the school and injurious to its interests, and with interfering 
with the religious opinions of the students. The main evidence was the 
passages from his different publications, but chiefly from his Political 
Economy, Letter to Any Member of Congress, and his translation of 
Broussais on Insanity. There was also a letter from Dr. Thomas Tay- 
lor substantiating the third count, but this evidence was positively con- 
tradicted by six other witnesses. 

Doctor Cooper eloquently defended himself in a speech of several 



' Situs's Autobiography, p. 83. 
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hours in length before the committee on the 5th and 6th of December, 
1832. He declared that this trial was a return to the inquisitorial 
courts of the Middle Ages, and was especially significant at the time 
when South Carolina was tremblingly alive to the usurpations and in- 
fractions of the General Government. His opinions on materialism^ ou 
a salaried clergy, and public prayer, and other liberal views were all 
shared by John Milton, Thomas Jefferson, and by many prominent 
churchmen, '^o man after full examination could say that the Penta- 
teuch was written by Moses, and he himself would scruple to give cre- 
dence to the oath of any man who could think so. 

The Constitution of the United States and of South Carolina guaran- 
teed freedom of religious belief and practice. Was it to be gnaranteed 
in South Carolina and withheld from the South Carolina College ? lie 
denied that his teachings were injurious to the interests of the college, 
since, under his administration, the largest number of students in the 
history of the college, with one exception, had applied for admission. 
So far from interfering with the religious opinions of the students, lie 
had carefully impressed upon them, as everji witness testified, to "fol- 
low, while at college, the religion of their parents." But he claimed for 
himself the right to hold any speculative opinions he chose, and ap- 
peared unable to see any inconsistency in a student's being practically 
all right, but theoretically all wrong, as he would be if he followed Doc- 
tor Cooper's practice and teaching. The ti ial was held in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, and was attended by a large number of the 
members of the Legislature and citizens, and the speech was frequently 
applauded.^ 

Three days after this speech, on December 8, 1832, the board reached 
a conclusion, and fully exonerated him in a resolution, "That no charges 
against Doctor Cooper, showing that his continuance in office defeats 
the ends and aims of the institution or authorizes his removal, have 
been substantiated by proof, and that the charges against him be 
therefore dismissed." This added fuel to the flame; the outcries were 
redoubled ; and one year after. Cooper resigned the presidency, but 
held his professorship. Still his opponents were not satisfied, and it 
soon became evident that Doctor Cooper must resign or the college 
must close its doors ; so in 1834 his connection with the college was 
finally severed. 

At this late day it is very difficult to reach a just conclusion as to 
his belief. *' In philosophy he was a materialist, and in religion a free- 
thinker," is the opinion of a contributor to Appleton's Cyclopaedia. 
This general statement cannot be denied, but wbat particular form of 
religious belief his free-thinking made him reject can hardly be deter- 
mined. It can be said without fear of mistake that he h.ated the 
priesthood with all the concentrated energy of his nature. He de- 



^ From a pamphlet in tlie Boston Public Library, beiuj? a reprint from the Times 
and Gazette of December 14, 1832. 
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nounced them as a body self-organized for their own selfish aims, and 
never lost an opportunity to attack them. But there is testimony that 
he never attacked Christianity. But he did attack certain theories of 
the inspiration of Scripture. 

A witness in the case testified that he had heard Doctor Cooper abuse 
the clergy, but had never heard him say a word against the Christian 
religion. The historian of the college thinks that the board made the 
exculpating report out of sympathy for the old gentleman.* 

This is the only instance of the kind in the history of the college, and 
it seemed unfortunate that the institution had to lose such faithful serv- 
ices. It was a State school, and the Constitution guaranteed freedom 
of religion; but it seemed unfiiir that he should take advantage of the 
{)upils' youth to poison their minds against the faith learned in child- 
hood. This course left its impress on the State, and today the enemies 
of higher State education point to Cooper as a frightful result of State 
training. It has made the toistees very careful since then to allow no 
effort of the sort to be made again. 

cooper's works. 

From this time to his death, May 11, 1839, he was occupied in the re- 
vision of the statutes of the State. This work had been given to him 
probably as a compensation for the loss of his position in the college. 
He published five volumes, the first of which contains -a history of lib- 
erty as he understood it. It includes Magna Charta, Locke's Constitu- 
tion, various charters relating to South Carolina, Ordinance of 1787, 
Constitution of the United States, Nullification Ordinance, and the vari- 
ous palmers on the tariff brought out at that time, with notes by himself. 
He believed in putting in too much rather than too little. 

As has been said, he wrote and published a great deal, in books, 
in pamphlets, and in reviews, especially the Southern Quarterly. Many 
of his pamphlets are of course lost.- The following list comprises the 
most of his works: Translation of the Institutes of Justinian; Transla- 
tion of Broussais ; Medical Jurisprudence ; The Emporium of Arts and 
Sciences (2 vols.); Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy; 
Essay on the Pentateuch ; Information Concerning America.^ In addi- 
tion to these, he wrote a number of articles in the Southern Quarterly 
Review.^ *' His style was bold, sententious, and dogmatic, but clear, 
simple, and perspicuous." 

' La Borde, p. 175. 

^Ibid., p. 165, and Apple ton's Cyclopsedia. 

^ A list from La Bordo is given, to show the extent of liis informatron and his rest- 
less energy: Principles of Agriculture, Vol. I; Gallon the Functions of the Brain, 
Vol. I ; Elgin's Therapeutics, Vol. I ; Higgins's Celtic Druids, Vol. Ill ; Modern Gas- 
tronomy, Vol. IV ; Higgins's Celtic Druids, Vol. IV ; Bentham on Judicial Evidence, 
Vol. V ; Agrarian and Education Systems, Vol. VI ; Geology and Pentateuch, Vol. VI ; 
Social Life of England and France, Vol. VI ; Operation of Poisons, Vol. VII ; United 
States Bank, Vol. VIII; Distribution of Wealtli, Vol. VIII. 
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His Political Economy, which La Borde thinks has no value what- 
ever, does not claim to be anything but a course of lectures to Imma- 
ture students on every -day facts of political economy. Cooper says in 
his preface: 

"In drawing up this very brief outline of political economy, I have 
consulted what was likely to be useful in the country and to the per- 
sons, where and to whom these lectures were to be delivered. I have 
but slightly touched those questions which form what may be called 
the metaphysics of political economy. I am not writing for adepts in 
this study, but for young men who enter upon it without any previous 
knowledge of its object or its uses. I have therefore been, without 
scruple and voluntarily, guilty of frequent repetitions, which to readers 
conversant with the subject will seem objectionable. I am not writing 
for that class of readers; by and by the young men who thank me for 
repetition now, will lay aside ray book to study the more abstruse and 
nicer, but not more important, question^ treated by Malthus, Eicardo, 
and McCulloch, never forgetting that they must begin with Adam 
Smith. In the first year of these lectures I made use of Mrs. Marcet's 
very neat Compendium of Political Economy in her published conver- 
sations on that subject, and afterward of McVickar's republication of 
McCulloch's Outlines, to which he has added some very useful notes. 
I have now published my own views of the subject, and some other 
topics connected with it, because I think my own lectures have been 
better understood by the class to whom they were delivered than the 
text-books I employed. Those who wish to pursue the subject would 
do well to peruse Adam Smith, Say, Malthus, Eicardo, McCulloch, and 
Mill. The last author has drawn up an excellent compend (third edi- 
tion), which well deserves to be republished here. Mr. Cardozo, of 
Charleston, in his Notes on Political Economy, has shown himself pro- 
foundly acquainted with the nicer questions belonging to this science, 
and has entitled himself to be read by those who wish to peruse Mal- 
thus and Eicardo with full advantage. These lectures I trust will bo 
found useful under the circumstances that have dictated their compo- 
sition and prompted their publication. Of this I leave the public t6 
judge." 

Within the limits laid down by himself. Doctor Cooper has presented 
his points in a clearer and more attractive style than can be found in 
most authors. The book is nowhere dry. Even where subsequent in- 
vestigations have rendered his ideas unauthoritative, they are always 
interesting as a history of economic thought. Cooper is one of the 
most advanced of the laissez-faire school. The title-page contains the 
famous question of Colbert and the laissez-faire answer of the mer- 
chants. 

In the main Cooper belongs to the Eicardian school, as correcting 
Smith in some of his errors. He holds that the nation is merely the 
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collection of individuals, that national morality is identical with indi- 
vidual morality. He says: ''Those rules of conduct which are best 
calculated to promote the mutual happiness of nations in their inter- 
course with each other as individuals, constitute the only maxims of 
the law of nations obligatory on all, because calculated for the perma- 
nent benefit of all." (Political Economy, p. 29.) He further adds : "A 
legislator might as well direct the analyses of the chemist, or the manip- 
ulations of the pin maker, as the pursuits of the planter, the manufact- 
urer, or the merchant" (p. 31) ; and, "every political community or na- 
tion ought to be considered as instituted for the good and the benefit of 
the many who compose it, and not of the few that govern it" (p. 33). 

Cooper denies Mill's assertion that there can be no general glut. 
He insists that abstract economists assume too great mobility ^ and by 
no means mahe the allowance of time that is required. He holds (as 
J. S. Mill subsequently did) that the introduction of machinery worked 
temporary injury, but permanent benefit ; though he differs from Mill as 
to the reason, giving the old theory that the invention makes more de- 
mand for labor, while Mill holds that the invention merely extends the 
limit of the pressure of population on subsistence. He differs from Ei- 
cardo and Malthus as to natural wages. Eicardo holds that natural 
wages are equal to what will enable laborers to live and perpetuate 
themselves without increase or decrease; and Malthus thinks that they 
are wages which, in the actual circumstances of society, are necessary 
to keep a supply of labor suflftcicnt to meet the demand. But Cooper 
maintains that the difference between cost of labor and cost of commodi- 
ties lies in the fact that a bale of cloth can be withdrawn from the 
market and held until it brings cost of production, while the laborer 
must be employed or starve. He cannot wait, but must accept what 
is offered. Here, again, says Cooper, time must be considered. Wages 
must not be considered for accurate reasons as consisting of money or 
grain, but "in the proportion received by the laborer of the value at 
which the article he has been engaged od is sold or exchanged. The 
article produced and the price it brings in the market is the fund for 
buying labor and capital." 

But space prevents a further analysis of the work. Of his Political 
Economy McOuUoch, in his Literature of Political Economy, says: "This 
work, though not written in a philosophical spirit, is the best of the 
American works on political economy that we have ever met with." Dr. 
Julius Kautz, a German writer, devotes half a page in his work to a 
notice of Cooper's work on political economy, calling him the " radical 
and uncompromising opponent of the American protective system."^ 

His translation of the Institutes of Justinian, with notes, has of course 
been superseded, but it was among the best works of the kind when it 

* National-Oekonomik, p. 717. 
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was issaed, and undoubtedly gave a stimulus to the study of the civil 
law in this country.* 

His Information concerning America is an authority on the early in- 
dustrial and economic conditions of this country. It is, in fact, sdmost 
the only source for such information in the early period. 

STUDENT TROUBLES. 

Tbe history of the college would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the numerous difficulties which occurred between the students 
and the authorities. They are not to be considered as mere fun and 
play of the students, which ended with the particular acts themselves, 
but as serious affairs affecting the reputation of the institution. For 
this reason the large space devoted to an account of them by La Borde 
is really very proper. The college was so intimately connected with 
public affairs, and so entirely dependent on the will of tbe Legislature, 
that every trouble within its walls was felt in the remotest corners of the 
State. The historian of the college describes them with all the minute- 
ness and intense gravity that would fit an important affair of State. 
They were the ordinary kind of boys' frolics and troubles, although of 
almost every imagin«able character. Soon after the organization of the 
college it was reported that professors' houses had been stoned, and the 
professors called '^iars" to their faces. 

In the early years of the college it was brought to the attention of the 
Governor that there were certain practices among the students that 
prevented the boys of the low country from attending. This officer 
gravely communicated to the faculty his belief that some failed to send 
their sons to Columbia on account of the use of tobacco by the students; 
but he thought the custom ** exploded with us in g'enteel company, 
except where there may be one or two old confirmed smokers." 

By 1810 the school-boy spdrt of turkey- stealing had been very fully 
developed, and about this time that very *' unliterarv" amusement, fisti- 
cuffs, had also obtained a firm footing in the list of diversions. The 
excitement of the coming conflict with Great Britain probably called 
forth for tbe first time the use of fire-arms on the campus. To get drunk 
and distribute free whisky at the well on the college campus, and go 
roaming around breaking windows, stoning professors' houses, defying 
the faculty, seem to have been quite usual occurrences. The college 
authorities were powerless on one such occasion and appealed to the 
town, and obtained the aid of the militia. This riot, which broke out im- 

^ Professor Minor, head of the law department at the University of Virginia, says 
of Cooper's Institutes : "Cooper's translation is founded upon that of Harris, and 
differs from it only in occasionally employing a more condensed expression. His notes 
owe very little to Harris, and in the main appear to mof who am only a sciolist in the 
Roman law, judicious and instructive," — Circular of Information of the Bureau of 
Education, No. 1, 1888: Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, p. 57. 
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mediately alter evening prayers, notwithstanding the " serious and im- 
pressive address" by the president, lasted for a long time. 

A very general forjn of amusement was to remove the wooden steps 
that led to the building, and force the professors to climb a ladder. 
Whether it was due to Dr. Cooper's lecture on the Authenticity of 
the Pentateuch or not, no oue now can say, but true it is, the students 
permanently removed the chapel steps, and forced the grave profes- 
sors to climb a ladder in order to attend divine services. Every little 
event was taken advantage of by the students to avoid this service. A 
very light shower of rain atone time was sufficient to keep them in their 
rooms, though the i)resident could walk through it '' without any in- 
convenience."^ Their notion of their rights forbade them to attend 
another professor when the regular one was sick and the classes were 
changed. 

The bell was stolen from the chapel, and the young dialecticians in- 
stantly agreed that it would be " unlawful" to attend recitations and 
prayers without the sound of the bell, and they were always punctili- 
ous to obey all laws. A dinner bell in the hands of a negro was called 
into use, but the faculty had qualms of conscience on this point, since 
the law required the bell-ringer to be a white man. Their perplexing 
doubts were summarily settled by the students boldly taking the bell 
from him. This grave crisis was met by some shrewd trustee recom- 
mending that another bell be put in the cupola. " The effect was mag- 
ical ; the students gave a prompt obedience, and the spirit of letters 
again breathed upon all its gentle influence."^ 

At the foundation of the school, the Commons system of boarding 
had been adopted for the students and they were all forced to accept 
it, whether the steward gave proper accommodations or not. This had 
been the source of endless rebellions and boycotts by the students. 
Thomas Cooper had remarked in his vigorous way " that the college is 
in yearly jeopardy of being destroyed by the disputes about eating." 
The matter was at first compromised by making the steward a salaried 
officer, but the question was not entirely settled until the system was 
abolished. 

The various difficulties at times seriously affected the attendance 
on the college exercises. The students combined to refuse informing on 
one of their number for any offence, and all but twenty-eight of them 
were suspended. Again, sixty were suspended, while at oue session 
seventy-seven refused to return, because the petition on their favorite 
grievance, "eating," had not been granted. This seems very serious 
when it is considered that the average attendance of the college for its 
whole history has been about one hundred and eighty, and but three 
times before the Civil War rising to two hundred. 

But the students were not always in the wrong. One of their num- 

iLaBorde, p. 134. ^I6id., p. 288. 
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ber on one occasion was punished without an investigation ; they re- 
spectfully asked for an investigation and were refused. The only 
redress was to organize a boycott of the professors, and a conference 
was called, the matter looked into, and the student cleared. 

The historian gravely remarks that " it is not a thing of play to 
take hold of the calculus,'' and when the professor of mathematics invited 
his class to try their strength with the difficulties, many declined the 
contest. The professor announced " that it might be that half of his 
class were very smart fellows, for he never saw them 5 but the half who 
attended his recitations were as laborious as oxen, but as stupid as 
asses." Even La Borde thought that ^'nothing could justify such 
language." The students broke out into open rebellion, but "finally a 
treaty of peace was signed by the professors and class." 

DUELLING. 

Among the first offences reported by the faculty was that of duel- 
ling, but it seems not to have been strictly forbidden in the early years. 
In the regulations of 1853 there ai)pears a very strong rule against 
the practice, with a penalty of expulsion. Duelling went on and there 
were some very sad cases reported, one of which is related by Doctor 
Sims. Two young men of promise, one day at table, seized simultane- 
ously a dish of trout. Neither would let go for some time. " Sir, 
what can I do to insult you "? " said one. ''This is enough, and you will 
hear from me," said the other. "And now comes the strangest part of 
the whole affair. No less a person than General Pierce M. Butler, dis- 
tinguished in the Mexican War as the colonel of the Palmetto Begi- 
ment, and who later became Governor of South Carolina, agreed to act 
as second to one of these young men." A distinguished lawyer in the 
city was the second for the other. The boys met and fired; one died 
in a few days, the other was badly crippled and died two or three 
years after of delirlun. tremens. The tragical affair excited no notice 
whatever in the college or State.^ 

But Francis Lieber in hia, diary refers to the expulsion of two stu- 
dents in 1836 on account of a duel. So it must be that a change of 
feeling on the subject had taken place in the four years intervening 
between the two cases reported. The students now think no more of 
settling their little difificulties by a reference to the code, than the pro- 
fessors think of resorting to the rod in case of disorderly conduct by 
the students. 

Duelling has been effectuaHy abolished in the State by the passage 
of a law making it a penal offence to engage in a duel or be a party to 
an affair of honor. It was mainly through the determined opposition 
of the public press, under the lead of Captain F. W. Dawson, and the 
influence of the News and Courier, growing out of the unfortunate meet- 

. . — ■ — c: — .L V — ■ ■ 

^ J. Marion Sims, p, 89, 
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ing of Colonels SbannoQ and Cash, that public opinion was arrayed 
against this practice. For his high moral courage, and his opposition 
to the duello, Captain Dawson was created in 1883 a Knight of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great, by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Honor to 
his memory I 

RELIGIOUS SEEVIOES. 

Although an institution of the State, religious services were held in 
the chapel from the beginning. An appropriation was made for fitting 
up the chapel and, at two different times, for supplying it with psalm 
books. Morning and evening services were hold and attendance on 
them enforced. The Sundaj^ morning services were dispensed with at 
one time, but were restored by order of the faculty. The early regula- 
tions allowed a student to absent himself from Sunday services if his 
parents i>ermitted it. But it was found that too many took advantage 
of this privilege of not attending any services at all, and the regulations 
were amended so as to insure better attendance. The rule now is to 
require each student to attend service at some church in the city, and 
it is enforced by calling the roll on Monday morning, each man answer- 
ing for himself. 

This strict enforcement of attendance on religious services was sup- 
plemented after Doctor Cooper's removal by the establishment of a i)ro- 
fessorship of the evidences of Christianity and sacred literature. Bishop 
Elliott, of the Episcopal Church, was elected professor. This chair was 
discontinued at the reorganization in 1873, and the Sunday chapel 
services in 1885, but there is still a chaplain. It seems somewhat pe- 
culiar that the State should be so strict in this regard while the denomi- 
national colleges are so liberal. Very few of these in the State enforce 
the rules for attendance on divine* worship, while some of the State 
schools of other States are careful to have no services at all. No serv- 
ices can be enforced in the public schools of the State. The continua- 
tion of these services in the college is probably due to the reaction 
against Thomas Cooper's teachings. 

ROBERT W. BARNWELL. 

On the resignation of Thomas Cooper the college was reorganized, 
but nearly all the old professors were retained. The institution was in 
a very bad condition ; the religious people of the State had sent their 
sons to other colleges for training, and the whole number in college in 
1835 was reduced to twenty. A new man was elected for permanent 
president, Professor Henry having filled the office temporarily for a year. 

The man chosen was Robert W. Barnwell, who was born in the lower 
part of the State and belonged to one of the old aristocratic families. 
He had attended Mr. Hurlbut's school in Charleston, and had grad- 
uated with the highest honors of his class at Harvard in 1821, when 
twenty years old. He served one term in the lower House of the Legisla- 
ture and two terms in Congress, voluntarily retiring from this posi- 
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tion. He was a highly cultivated gentleman, but made no pretensions 
to scholarship. He was a man of wealth, and had devoted himself to 
the acquisition of knowledge in its various branches. He took charge 
of the department of political philosophy. He used Vattel in interna- 
tional law, and Paley's Moral Philosophy, and required the study of 
the State Constitution and that of the United States. He accompanied 
his various courses with lectures when he thought the subject demanded 
it. He was a man of the highest character, eminently courteous and 
dignified, and well fitted to restore the lost reputation of the school. 

The board had been alarmed at the low condition of the college under 
Cooper, and had discussed and reviewed the whole plan of education. 
Many schemes, some wild, some foolish, and some sensible, had all been 
gravely considered. They considered the propriety of introducing the 
study of elocution, of agriculture, botany, Hebrew and Arabic, gymnas- 
tics, and dramatic exhibitions. They employed an instructor in fencing 
and gymnastics for three months, and required all the students to at- 
tend. But the only permanent change was the addition of the chair of 
evidences of Christianity and sacred literature. Bishop Stephen Elliott, 
son of the Stephen Elliott who was the father of the free school system, 
was elected to the place. Increased appropriations were also made 
for the chemical, mathematical, and historical departments. Their ef- 
forts were successful, for in a few years the number of students reached 
again the average, and the college was doing its usual work. President 
Barnwell had restored confidence in the institution, and had put his 
best energies to the work ; but his health failed, and in 1841 he resigned 
and was succeeded by 

PROFESSOR ROBERT HENRY. 

This gentleman, a native of the State, was born in 1792. At the age 
of twenty-two he graduated at the University of Edinburgh, and on 
returning home entered the ministry. In 1818 he was elected profes- 
sor of logic and moral philosophy in the college. On the removal of 
Thomas Cooper he expected to be elevated to the presidency, but, 
unfortunately for him, popular clamor considered him as heretical as 
his old president, and refused him the honor. He tried to remove this 
prejudice by a sermon from the text, "I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ," which he formally dedicated to the trustees of the college. 
He retired from the service of the college until he was recaUed in 1839 
as professor, and tliree years later became president. 

He held this office until 1845, but was not verv successful. His 
scholarship was not at all doubted, and his success as a teacher was 
gratifying, but the tumults, disorders, boycotts, and rebellions required 
for their control executive ability more than scholarship. The board 
diplomatically met the difficulty by electing him professor of Greek, 
and filling the president's chair with another. He continued his con- 
nection with the college until his death in 1856. He published noth- 
ing except some magazine articles, some sermons, and eulogies; one of 
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the latter was apou Johu C. Galhouu. Ou his retirement from the office 
coresident he was Qucceeded by 

WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 

William Campbell Preston was born in 1794 in Virginia. He was a 
grandson of Colonel William Campbell, who commanded at the battle 
of King's Mountain, and was well fitted to take high rank among the 
people of South Carolina. He went South when a boy on account of 
pulmonary troubles. While travelling through South Carolina he first 
heard of the college, and applying for admission, astonished the Latin 
examiner by giving Dryden's translation of the lines from Virgil. He 
graduated with distinction in 1812, making his commencement speech 
on the Life and Character of Jefferson. After travelling in this country 
and Europe for several years, he settled for the practice of law in Co- 
lumbia. He of course entered politics, as that was almost the only 
path for an ambitious young man, iand rose very rapidly in his calling. 
In 183G he was elected to the United States Senate. He there be- 
came the most finished orator of the stately, dignified. Southern school. 
His reputation became national. Being unable to follow his party, he 
retired to private life in 1842, and was elected to the presidency of the 
college in 1845. His reputation and election gave a great impetus to 
the attendance on the exercises. Never before or since have such num- 
bers been registered at any single session. The third year of his ad- 
ministration the number went to 222, and the fourth year to 237, the 
average for his whole term being 191. At only one other session before 
the Civil War did the list reach 200, and at no time since. 

His fame rests on his profound classical scholarship, his eloquence, and 
his powers of conversation. His grace of manner and his aptness of 
illustration have coined the word " Prestonian,'' that is even now heard 
in local use. His reputation as a cultivated gentleman and as a rhetori- 
cian attracted the students, and this was but natural, since it was only 
through the charms of rhetoric that they could look for promotion in 
life. He was a man of public spirit. He devoted himself unceasingly 
to the work of the college, although his means did not at all require it. 
He founded the Columbian Athenaeum, and bestowed his library of sev- 
eral thousand volumes upon it. His success as a disciplinarian was 
only fair, though he kept the tumults within reasonable bounds. He 
retired on account of failing health in 1851, and died in Columbia May 
22, 1860. 

THE TRAINING AT THE COLLEGE. 

The election and success of William C. Preston developed very strongly 

the training at the institution. Being the representative of the people, 

and at all times directly under their control, it was very sensitive to 

popular feeling and wants, and naturally would be quicker to respond 

11406— No. 3 11 
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to such needs than an institution founded on independent funds. Tbe 
professions were honorable and essential stepping-stones for tbe attain- 
ment of higli position in these large centres of population. 

Literary pursuits had not been successful. Even the novelist could 
get but few hearers. William Gilmore Simms, one of the most promi- 
nent of all the literary men of tbe State, bitterly lamented the lack 
of culture among the masses and the great indifference to literary 
pursuits. Nothing was left for the young men but to enter public life, 
and this was to be done chiefly through the doors of the law, and suc- 
cess in it depended mainly on eloquence and learning. Everything 
that could give fluency and aptness of illustration was carefully taught. 
Great stress was laid on the ancient languages, on rhetoric, and on the 
studies that relate to government. W. J. Eivers, a graduate and pro- 
fessor in tbe college for many years, said that the college " directed 
special attention to rhetoric and the study of the classics. Its excel- 
lence in these branches equalled, I may venture to say, that of any col- 
lege in the country." The Constitution of the United States and of tbe 
State were required studies. John C. Calhoun's work on government 
was made a text-book by act of Legislature. 

Furnishing the training necessary for young politicians, the college 
became a school of politics. Gradually it came to be known and rec- 
ognized that a young politician was heavily handicapped if he received 
his education at another institution. Many of the graduates of the 
State institution were returned to the House of Eepresentatives within 
a short time after taking their degrees. In this body they naturally 
formed a close corporation. They supported each other and kept 
down the outsiders. It was a vigorous organization, compact, and 
bold. They ruled the House, and through that influenced the State. 
No measure they opposed could become law. Hard struggles were 
made at times by the outsiders, but the compact organization of the 
college men usually succeeded. It was a system of promotion from the 
college halls to those of the Legislature, and very often it took jilace 
in the year of graduation. 

The results of the training at the college show this political tendency 
in another way. Nearly all the men in the State who have been prom- 
inent in politics have for a time attended the college classes. Of the 
men in active politics in 1888, both United States Senators and two 
out of the seven Congressmen have been connected with the college as 
students. Of the prominent politicians in tbe past who have attracted 
attention outside the State, probably all but one were students in 
Columbia. John C. Calhoun received his diploma from Yale, but 
George McDuf&e, William C. Preston, and Hugh S. Legar6 were grad- 
uates of the State College. 

A strong tendency to politics was necessarily given by the presidents. 
Cooper meddled with politics, as he did with everything else ', Barn- 
well and Preston had been United States Senators; while Thorn well 
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was a power in politics, though never holding office. Men prominent 
in politics, law, medicine, and theology have been trained there, but 
none in literature are to be compared with them in station. "After all, 
how many of our hundreds of American colleges can boast the name of 
even one man of great literary genius?" ^ College professors have been 
sent out from there, but their reputation has not been so great as that 
of their classmates in other callings. But the college filled a need in the 
State. The population was neither manufacturing nor commercial, but 
agricultural. Technical training was not called for, but orators and 
statesmen were demanded. Training necessary for politicians and for 
the administration of the government was needed, and the college 
supplied it. 

WORK OF THE COLLEGE. 

It is unfortunate that no complete biographical catalogue of the 
alumni has ever been issued, but a numerical list of them has been 
preserved. The number of graduates to date (1887) is 1,912, of whom 
1,740 received their degrees before the War. The whole number is 
distributed by years as follows: 

SOUTH CAKOLINA COLLEGE. 

Number of graduates each year from 1801 to 1862, inclusive. 



Year. 


Number of 
Graduates. 


Year. 


1 

28 


Year. 


^1 


Year. 


II 


1806 


1 


1820 


1834 


22 


1848 


32 


1807 


4 


1821 


27 


1836 


10 


1849 


64 


1808 


31 


1822 


23 


1836 


11 


1850 


63 


1809 


18 


1823 


8 


1837 


42 


1851 


47 


1810 


25 


1824 


19 


1838 


37 


1852 


47 


1811 


25 


1825 


33 


1839 


22 


1853 


11 


1812 


34 


1826 


28 


1810 


36 


1854 


21 


3813 


33 


1827 


13 


1841 


50 


1855 


66 


18U 


45 


1828 


20 


1842 


42 


1856 


33 


1815 


37 


1829 


23 


1843 


25 


1857 


21 


1816 


31 


1830 


37 


1844 


37 


1858 


44 


1817 


28 


1831 


37 


1845 


33 


1859 


39 


1818 


35 


1832 


33 


1846 


31 


1860 


38 


1819 


32 


1833 


37 


1847 


35 


1861 


31 


1,740 



Note.— InBtitation closed July, 1862. 



» W. P. Trent on luflaence of Virginia University on Southern Life and Thought. 
Circular of Information No. 1, 1888, pp. 171, 174. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From 1865 io 1877, inclusive. 



Year. 


Degrees. 


Individuals. 


18C8 


12 


12 


1869 


8 


8 


1870 


11 


all 


1871 


6 


aQ 


1872 


16 


al5 


1873 


8 


bS 


Totals 


61 


60 


1874 


5 


5 


1875 


7 


6 


1876 


12 


No data. 


1877 


No data. 


No data. 



a One holder of another degree. 
b Two holders of other degrees. 

Deduct five holders of degrees in preceding years, and the namber of different 
graduates as A. B., M. D., and LL. B., from 1868 to 1873, inclusive, was 55. 

In October, 1873, the University opened under new management, with colored 
students only, and so continued until July 1, 1877. There is reason to suppose that 
the institution had no final exercises in June, 1877. 

A College of Agriculture and Mechanics was estabFished on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity at Columbia, opening in October, 1880. The course for graduation was one 
of three years. It sent out, however, no graduates, and was absorbed by the South 
Carolina College in July, 1882. 

South Carolina College reopened October, 1882. The intermediate class of the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanics were allowed to take their diplomas after one 
yearns study, forming the class of 1883. The record from that time up to 1887 is given 
in the following table : 

SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 



Tear. 


Degrees. 


Individuals. 


1883 


11 


11 


1884 


13 


13 


1885 


21 


a21 


1886 


26 


624 


1887 


32 


c30 


Totals 


103 


99 



a One holder of another degree. 
6 Three holders of other degrees. 
c Two holders of other degrees. 

Deduct six holders of degrees of previous years, and there remain 93 different gradu- 
ates within the period included in the table. 

Owing to the lack of an alumni catalogue, the subsequent life of only 
a small number of the graduates is known. Out of a partial list of one 
hundred and fifty-six, there were eighty lawyers, thirty-two members of 
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the State Hoase of Representatives, four members of the Confederate 
States House of Representatives, and seventeen members of the State 
Senate. Oat of the whole number there were twenty-two Governors of 
States, of whom seventeen presided over South Carolina, and the others 
over Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia. At one time three 
successive terms, and at another four successive terms, in the execu- 
tive office were filled by her alumni. Since the memorable campaign 
of 187G, four of the five chief executives were graduates of the college, 
while the fifth, Hugh S. Thompson, late Assistant Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury, and now a member of the Civil Service Commission, was from 
the Citadel Academy. Eight lieutenant-governors have also received 
their diplomas at Columbia. Fourteen United States Senators have 
attended her classes, of whom all but three went from South Carolina, 
these three being from Alabama, Texas, and Virginia. Thirty-nine 
Members of Congress received the wbde or a part of their collegiate 
training there, of whom twenty-eight represented the State, the others 
being from Alabama, Texas, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia. In 
the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Congresses both the Senators and four 
of the six Congressmen at some time had been on the roll of the college. 
In the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, and Forty-ninth Con- 
gresses, both the Senators and three of the Representatives had at- 
tended the college, while a fourth Representative in the two latter 
Congresses was a graduate of the Citadel Academy. Thirty-three 
judges and chancellors of South Carolina and adjacent States have 
been trained within her walls. Among them were three chief-justices 
and three associate justices of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, 
including the present chief -justice. Fifteen presidents of colleges 
point to her as their alma mater, of whom three presided over the in- 
stitution at Columbia, including J. M. McBryde, its present progressive 
head. There were also thirty-nine professors in the various colleges in 
South Carolina and adjoining States. Five bishops of the Methodist 
and Episcopal Churches and fifteen brigadiers in the Confederate serv- 
ice were also trained there, with nine members of the Federal and Con- 
federate Governments. The State government of South Carolina is 
also indebted to the college for fourteen of her officers at different times. 
The fullness of the list of lawyers and politicians is the strongest tes- 
timony as to the tendency of the training at the college. To this long 
list of distinguished public men may be added James L. Petigru, Dr. 
J. Marion Sims, and the eminent botanist, H. W. Ravenel.^ 

* This eminent botanist died July 17, 1887. His researches in the department of 
phsBnogamons and cryptogamons plants were more complete and original than those 
of any other investigator in the country, and place him primiis inter pares in a State 
which has produced such botanists as Garden, Walter, McBryde, Elliot, Porcher, and 
Gibbes. His published works have been chiefly iu the form of monographs, and 
attracted much attention in the scientific world. His herbarium is a very valuable 
collection, especially in the class fungi, and would greatly enrich the cabinet of any 
university or scientific institution. 
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Of the men in public life, George McDuffle probably reached the 
highest rank. He and W. C Preston were roommates at college, and 
he was looked on as the Demosthenes of the State as Preston was con- 
sidered the Cicero. Of George McDaffie the following incident was re- 
lated by J. n. Thornwell, at the Yale alamni dinner in 1862 : *^ On one 
occasion, while Mr. McDuffie was a member of the Legislature, after he 
had made one of his splendid speeches, the qaestion of the college 
came up. The venerable Judge Huger, then a member of the House, 
rose and said, in his peculiarly slow and emphatic style: * Mr. Speaker, 
if the South Carolina College had done nothing, sir, but produce that 
man, she would have amply repaid the State for every dollar that the 
State has ever expended, or ever will expend, upon her.' The appeal 
was irresistible ; opposition was disarmed ; and every year, sir, we re- 
ceived nearly $25,000 from a small State and from a poor people.'' ^ 

After graduation he read law, and settled in one of the upper counties 
of the State. In one of his earliest cases he was very badly beaten by 
an insignificant lawyer. He removed after this to Edgefield Count}', 
and came into notice by his withering denunciation in court of the per- 
secutors of an old widow. His practice now grew very rapidly, and he 
soon entered politics. In the United States House of Eepresentatives 
he made his reputation by a speech on the tariff question. The debate 
had lasted for several days and the opponents of the tariff were get- 
ting the worst of the argument. In the midst of great noise and 
confusion consequent on the fine effort of a protectionist, McDuffie 
rose in his seat, and with a countenance of great excitement, loudly 
struck his clenched fist against his desk several times. This unusual 
gesture and his stormy features gained him the attention of the House, 
and the brilliancy of his speech kept it to the conclusion of his effort. 

He always had a thorough knowledge of every subject on which he 
spoke. His sentences were terse, his language plain. He always de- 
livered his speeches with an energy of voice and strength of gesture 
that never failed to command attention. When he was elected Governor 
of the State, he saw the low condition to which the college had been 
brought by Thomas Cooper, and he used his influence to revive the 
institution. It was chiefly through his active efforts that the reorgan- 
ization was brought about, and the school took a fresh start* in 1834. 
This is probably the noblest and the greatest work of his life. 

JAMES H. THOENWELL. 

On the resignation of William C. Preston, Kev. James H. Thornwell 
was elected to fill his place. He was t^ie son of poor parents living in the 
upper part of the State, and was born in 1812. In his boyhood he gave 
evidence of greatness, and several friends assisted him in gaining an 

1 Life of Thorawell,p. 368. 
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education. He entered the Junior class of the South Carolina College, 
and graduated with the highest honors in 1831. When not quite 
twenty-five he was elected a professor, and retained this college con- 
nection with few intervals for nearly twenty years. During his course 
he taught logic, criticism, metaphysics, evidences of Christianity, and 
ethics. With the whole range of philosophical and ethical literature 
he was thoroughly acquainted, and would have left his contribution to 
those departments of knowledge, but for his early death. 

If not the greatest, his was certainly one of the greatest, intellects 
that the college ever trained. He strongly impressed both students 
and professors, while John C. Calhoun regarded him as the coming man 
from the South, and destined to take his own place in the councils of 
the nation. His classmates looked on him as a giant, and confidently 
predicted a great future for him. He easily led his class, and there was 
no man in the debating society able to cope with him. Thomas Cooper 
thought him a boy of great promise. In after life he attracted the at- 
tention of the historian, Mr. Bancroft. At a dinner given him in E^ew 
York, when Mr. Bancroft was present, the conversation turned on thecon- 
struction of some passage in Aristotle. Thornwell maintained that the 
commentators had all missed the meaning, and convinced the company 
that his views were right. On his return homo he received a splendid 
copy of Aristotle from Mr. Bancroft, with a Latin inscription, as "a 
testimonial of regard to the Rev. Dr. J. H. Thornwell, the most learned 
of the learned.'' 

Though he was elected president of his college, and became a power 
in State politics, a power in the Presbyterian Church, and a power 
out of it, he never mot the high expectations of his friends, and never 
reached the prominence of many other graduates, including some of his 
own classmates. It may be due to the fact that he deliberately turned 
away from almost the only field for the proper exercise of great gifts at 
that time in the South, and entered the ministry, devoting " his brilliant 
talents to writing polemic theological disquisitions." 

His religious convictions were very deei). He was converted when 
. twenty years old, and he has left a touching prayer of joy at his con- 
version, and of trust in his Saviour. The purity of his faith led him to 
oppose as unevangelical the various church boards, and the assumption 
of educational functions by the Church. He looked on the New School 
party in his denomination as an evil, and declared that "the root of the 
evil is in the secular spirit of all our ecclesiastical institutions. What 
we want is a spiritual body. * * * To unseciilarize the Church 
should be the unceasing aim of all who are anxious that the ways of 
Zion should flourish.'' 

As a teacher he was very thorough and analytical, but safe and con- 
servative. No new theories of philosophy or ethics drawn from the 
liberal German school ever found acceptance in his classroom. His 
ioflaence upon the students and his reputation throughout the State 
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made him almost indispensable to the college. When he was professor 
under W. 0. Preston, he was invited to the pastorate of the Second 
Presbyterian Ghnrch in Baltimore. He sent in his resignation, bat the 
regulations of the board of trustees of the college required a year for 
it to take effect. So strongly was the president impressed with the use- 
fulness of Professor Thorn well to the college that he sought the aid of 
Dr. B. M. Palmer, a very prominent Presbyterian minister, to invoke 
the interposition of the church to prevent Thorn welPs withdrawal from 
the institution. He testified that <' we cannot afford to lose Doctor 
Thorn well from the college. In the first place, he is the representative 
there of the Presbyterian Church, which embraces the bone and sinew 
of the State, without whose support the institution cannot exist. In 
the second place, he has acquired that moral influence over the students 
which is superior even to law, and his removal will take away the very 
buttresses on which the administration of the college rests.'' Doctor 
Palmer submitted a paper to the Presbytery, and that body withdrew 
their consent of the previous year, and passed a resolution expressing 
their unwillingness that Doctor Thornwell should remove beyond the 
limits of the Synod. So he remained at Columbia. 

His term as president ranks next to Preston's in attendance. He was 
progressive and made important recommendations, and increased the 
efficiency of the institution. He recommended to the board a pension 
for one of the oldest professors, holding that as soldiers were pensioned, 
all who were disabled in the service of the State should receive this 
gift. He introduced the method of written examinations, and raised 
the entrance requirements in Greek from six books of the Iliad to ten 
books. He was also a prominent preacher in his church, having filled 
the most important pulpits in the State ; and he finally resigned the 
office of president to accept a professorship in the new theological semi- 
nary at Columbia. 

He was grave and philosophical in his discourses, and appealed to the 
intellect only — never to the emotions. His reputation in his detiomina- 
tion was very wide, and he was once elected moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly of the United States. He was the youngest 
man who had ever held this office, being elected in the thirty-fifth year 
of his age. 

THE "bible" of the SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEaE. 

Two men in directly opposite ways have deeply impressed themselves 
on the history of the college. Thomas Cooper represents the liberalizing, 
radical tendency, while James H. Thornwell stands for the old conserv- 
ative, orthodox views. In all discussions as to the tendency of secta- 
rian colleges, the former is brought forward by the enemies of the col- 
lege as a frightful example of state education ; while its friends put 
forward the latter as the defender of a more liberal culture than the 
denominational colleges ever give. Thomas Cooper had the reputation 
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of being an infidel, and his lectnres on " Geology and the Pentateuch " 
nearly ruined the school, while Thorn well was a Christian, and his letter 
to Governor Manning, the '* Bible" of the college, is used now as the 
strongest bulwark against all attacks on state education. 

The college had enjoyed a monopoly of higher education in the State. 
It was the pride of the office-holding class, who opposed attempts to 
incorporate any other institution that might be a rival. The ruling 
class disliked sectarianism, and when the first charter for a denomina- 
tional college was asked for, about 1839, it was declared in the House 
of Representatives that the State only should educate her sons. 

Nothing further was done until Furman University was chartered ; it 
rapidly gathered students, and the Methodists also now wanted an insti- 
tution of their own. The State college feared first loss of patronage, and 
eventually destruction, if all the religious denominations should oppose 
it. Under these circumstances this celebrated letter of. Thorn well's on 
education in general was written to urge the superiority of state education 
over that given by sectarian schools. He clearly showed the absurdity 
of the charge that it was '^ a rich man's college," by citing cases of boys 
who spent their all in going through the course. There could be no 
*' free college" until " such homely articles as food, raiment, and fuel be 
no longer needed." Of course all could not be educated, but all received 
the benefit of the few who were educated. The light gradually radiates 
from them through all the dark labyrinths of society, aod stimulates 
the masses to self-improvement. Education must be furnished either 
by the state or church, since private means are insufficient. A godless 
education he thought worse than none, but religion can be introduced 
through the professors, without the necessity of being taught as a sci- 
ence. The different sects combined can drive out any unclean thing 
from the college. And while state institutions without such watchful 
care may degenerate into "hot-beds of atheism and impiety," church in- 
stitutions ** degenerate into hot- beds of the vilest heresy and infidelity." 
The continued attacks on the State institution as profane and infidel in 
its tendencies, will inevitably work to make it both. The central college 
unites all the sections into one common brotherhood, and cherishes one 
point of glory. If the various sectarian schemes should be successful, 
there will no longer be unity and the spirit of brotherhood will be de- 
stroyed. His whole argument for the State college is strongly and 
clearly stated. On other questions he showed his conservative nature. 
He was immovably opposed to the elective system, and to an extension 
of the college into a university with other departments. In one of his 
magazine articles he condemned the study of the sciences as a means 
of discipline, holding that " they never reach the height, dignity, and in- 
tensity of pure thinking. * * * They should be postponed until 
they can be pursued as a matter of rational curiosity, when they become 
an amusement or relaxation from the severe demands of reflection." 
The letter is probably the strongest argument ever put forth for the 
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college, and only two years ago it was re-issued, when the sectarian 
schools seemed aboat to make a move against the institntiou. 

Doctor Thornwell resigned soon after this and became editor of the 
Southern Quarterly Review, in addition to his other labors. His appli- 
cation to study was very close and his health soon gave way, and he 
sought relief in travel. When the Civil War broke out he entered into 
it with all the strength of his nature ; but the excitement was too much 
for his nervous temperament, and he died in 18G2. 

He left many magazine articles and sermons, and his collected writings 
form several volumes. One of his works, a small volume entitled Dis- 
courses on Truth, published in 1855, attracted the notice of Sir William 
Hamilton, who returned his ** warmest acknowledgments" for a copy, 
and said, ^^ I have read them with great interest, and no less admira- 
tion." But he was cut off in his prime, without being able to carry out 
his plans. He intended to write a work on theology, to prepare an an- 
swer to the subtle attacks of the rationalistic school, and to lay clear 
the foundations of morals. But only a part of the first was ever com- 
pleted. 

PRESIDENT MCCAY. 

This gentleman Avas elected successor to Doctor Thornwell. His ad- 
ministration was very stormy, with its numerous riots and rebellions. 
He charged that the other members of the faculty did not give him 
their cordial support. During his term the two Le Oontes were elected 
professors, and W. J. Eivers also, who prepared the sketch of South 
Carolina for Mr. Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of America. 
President McCay having showed his inability to manage the students, 
there was a reorganization, and he resigned in 1857. 

JUDGE A. B. LONaSTEEET. 

Judge Longstreet, the author of the famous Georgia Scenes, was an 
educator of great prominence in the South. Before being elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina College, in 1857, he had presided over Emory 
College, the young Methodist institution in Georgia, Centenary College 
of Louisiana, and the College of Mi8sissii>pi. He was elected an honor, 
ary member of the Smithsonian Institution, and was appointed a mem- 
ber of the statistical society that met in London in 1860. The family is 
widely known through the military reputation of his nephew. He re- 
mained connected with the college until it was closed by the exigencies 
of the Civil War. 

It is impossible to decide fully on his administration, as the excite- 
ment of the approaching conflict had its effect on th« institution. But 
under him, for the third time in its history, the attendance of the college 
reached two hundred. Like their fathers, the students entered hoUy 
into the coming struggle. They testified their ardent patriotism by 
forming a military company for drill, and by refusing to wear northern- 
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made cloth. When tlie State seceded they arrayed themselves in 
coarse, cheap southern-made goods, and, as there was not enough of 
one kind for all, they varied the suits and presented a " ring-streaked 
and striped ^' appearance. When Charleston was threatened the corps 
of cadets, composed of students, in defiance of the authority of the 
faculty, repaired to its defence. The excitement of the latter half 
of the year 1861 was too great for them to pursue their studies 
quietly in the college halls, and they offered their services to the State 
for active duty in Virginia, and several of the professors soon followed. 
The seats were empty, the halls deserted, and the college was closed. 
The buildings were utilized for a hospital by the Confederate authori- 
ties under the stress of circumstances. It was useless to open the col- 
lege, at any rate since the conscription would cover the large majority 
of the students that might offer for entrance. All the professors that 
could take active part in life entered the service of their State, while 
the others remained near the college. 

When Columbia was burned the college was saved, and in June, 
1865, the general in command requested the college to resume its work. 
The board of trustees met and appointed a time for the exercises to 
begin. But in December the Legislature converted the college into a 
universitj'. 

In thus sketching the life of ea^jh president, it is not to be understood 
that they alone of the faculty were worthy of mention. But the presi- 
dents had much to do in shaping the policy and work of the institution, 
and were especially influential in directing the tendency of the train- 
ing. But of all the men ever connected with the institution, one stands 
pre-eminent in scholarship; and it seems unjust that he never obtained 
the prize that his labors and reputation so well deserved, and for which 
he was ambitious. 

FRANCIS LIEBER. 

It is the glory of the South Carolina College that one of the great 
publicists of the world should have done within her precincts the work 
on which his fame will rest. The work that Frahcis Lieber did before 
coming to Columbia wjis superseded many years ago. The work he 
did after leaving there is mainly supplementary to the principles he 
laid so broad and deep during his twenty years of quiet scholarly re- 
treat. He chafed over the restraints of the '' peculiar institution j" railed 
at the narrowness of the Calvinists, sighed over his literary ''exile," 
and mourned for the intellectual companionship of the North ; but yet 
he will be remembered by the three works that he wrote and published 
while at the South. 

Born in 1800, in Berlin, ho was hardly old enough to carry a musket 
on the field of Waterloo to aid in throwing off the French yoke. His 
youthful hatred of wrong and injustice marked the course of his life and 
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furnished the feeliug for some of his warmest letters while in Columbia, 
Although he was wounded in the battle of Namur and crippled for life, 
his ardor for civil freedom grew stronger as he approached manhood. 
Indeed Lieber was arrested On suspicion of entertaining revolutionary 
sentiments. After remaining in prison some months, he was released - 
without a trial and expelled from Prussia. He finally took his degrees 
at Jena in 1820, and attempted to prosecute his studies at Halle.- Here 
he was watched so closely that it became irksome to him, and he es- 
caped from the country after much trouble, and made his way to Greece, 
to assist that land in its struggle against the Turks. On the failure 
of his efforts, he returned to Bome and made the acquaintance of the 
eminent historian, Niebuhr, who befriended him in many ways. He at 
length returned to Prussia on the assurance of the King that he should 
not be molested. Immediately on his arrival he was thrown into prison^ 
kept there several months on the old charges, and only released at the 
pressing solicitations of Niebuhr. 

Although he spent possibly a year in a German prison, he never re- 
gretted the enforced solitude and the time for solid work. He was not 
idle, and during his last imprisonment he composed a volume of poems, 
Wein und Wonne Lieder^ which was published at Berlin. While he un- 
doubtedly entertained republican sentiments, his wonderful insight is 
seen in his declaration in 1820 that political unity was the chief need, 
for Germany, and that it would be obtained only through a revolutionary 
King. 

He left his native land and went to London in 1825, where he stayed 
for more than a year, the hardest time of his life, " doing uncongenial 
work, and physically laboring like an American army mule.'' In 1827, 
with warm recommendations from his best friend, Niebuhr, he came to 
America, his adopted country. From his arrival until his appointment 
to South Carolina College in 1835, he did various things for a living, 
from managing a gymnasium and swimming school to editing an ency- 
clopaedia. The latter was a work very much needed at that time in 
America, and was very successful, as it was the only one to treat of 
America especially. He also translated French and German works, 
prepared a plan of education for Girard College, and published his 
Letters to a Gentleman in Germany. During this time he lived for a 
while in Boston, and there made friends of such distinguished men as 
Story, Ohanning, Pickering, Sullivan, Ticknor, Prescott, and others. 
He made an attempt to get a foreign mission, and although he was 
strongly endorsed, he was unsuccessful. This would have been greatly 
to his tastes, as he could have renewed his European associations. It 
was a painful disappointment to him to have his "castles in the air 
about Europe" come tumbling about his ears, for though he had no 
" homesickness for Germany," he longed "for Europe, for science, and 
art." 
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APPOINTMENT TO SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEOE. 

During these years he toiled unceasingly to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing family, and anxiously waited for"t&e time to write on subjects 
which have long occupied my mind.'' He divided his years between 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. Boston was the most congenial 
to him, and though New York was a "hundred times more stirring, en- 
couraging, enterprising than Philadelphia,'' yet it was in the latter place 
that he made a friend partly through whose influence he was enabled 
"to find at last a fixed spot." Mr. Nicholas Biddle was at this time 
president of the United States Bank at Philadelphia, and another gentle- 
man, Hon. William Drayton, of South Carolina, was residing there. 
Judge Story in Washington was of course acquainted with the influen- 
tial men from South Carolina, and it was through the kind influence of 
these gentlemen, but chiefly of the first two, that Lieber was induced to 
apply for a place in the faculty. The college was to be reorganized after 
the liberal but disastrous policy of the bold Thomas Cooper, and Colonel 
Drayton furnished Lieber with letters to Governors Hamilton and 
Uayne. Both these gentlemen interested themselves to procure him a 
place. 

Lieber did not want to go South; the scholarly associations and con- 
genial companionship were lacking, and he, an uncompromising, life- 
long advocate of liberty, was forced to be politic on the slave question. 
On February 28, 1835, he wrote to his friend Mittermaier: '* Yet lam 
aware how much I must give up in accepting the situation. I must bid 
farewell to all that is most precious and dear to me, and shall be com- 
pelled to live in a slave State; yet I shall there have a settled sphere of 
activity, and shall be able to exert my influence in the right direction. 
It will give me the means of supporting my family, and the time to write 
on subjects which have long occupied my mind." 

On June 5, 1835, he was unanimously elected professor of history and 
political economy, and afterward political philosophy was added to his 
department. He now entered upon the work of teaching that he was to 
follow for nearly forty years. He had had no experience in instruct- 
ing large classes before he undertook the work at Columbia. He was, 
however, fitted for the task by his comprehensive knowledge and felicity 
of illustration. He aimed to make the subject interesting and attractive 
to the students. 

LIEBEK AS A TEACHER. 

*' His method of teaching," as well described by Hon. E. M. Thayer,^ 
"was such as to make the subject attractive in the highest degree to 
his students, and they thoroughly understood everything they learned. 
He never read lectures, but expounded his subject in terse, familiar 
language, and impressed them by copious and happy illustrations. At 

' Liebor^s Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. I, pp. 34-5. 
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the end of every recitation he gave out what for the next time they 
ought to read collaterally, and what peculiar subjects or persons they 
ought to study, besides the lesson. He caused them to read poetry 
and fiction, in connection with history, in order to see how great writers 
had conceived great characters. He relied much upon* the blackboard. 
To one he would give chronology, to another geography, to another 
names, to another battles. Four large blackboards were in constant 
use at the same time, and often a considerable part of the floor be- 
sides. All names were required to be written down, sometimes sixty 
or seventy by one student, with a word or two showing that the writer 
knew what they meant. All places were pointed out on large maps 
and globes. All definitions were written on the blackboard, in order 
that there might be no mistake. Foreign names were always written 
on the blackboard behind him. He always appointed a lesson, but the 
students when they came did not know whether they were to recite or 
to listen to a lecture, so that they always had to bo prepared. Kotes 
of his lectures were to be taken, and he required each student to have 
a blank book, wherein they must enter titles of books and subjects to 
be studied in later life — such as Avere necessary for an educated man j 
and he was particular in requiring this blank book to have a firm cover. 
He used to say that books were like men, of little use without a stiff 
back." 

He believed fully in illustrating history as much as possible, and 
taught by object lessons. He ornamented his rooms with portraits and 
busts of the most famous characters of histor3% There might be seen 
ranged around his room Homer, Demosthenes, Socrates, Cicero, Shake- 
speare, Milton,' Kant, Goethe, Luther, Washington, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Humboldt, William Penn, the illustrious trio — Webster, Clay, 
and Calhoun — and two eminent Carolinians of his day, McDuffie and 
Preston. He was no musty delver in mere antiquity, but a close 
student of current matters and living men. He believed in the power 
of a motto, a maxim, or a sentence, placed so that the eye could fall on 
it at any time. In his vestibule he had painted : 

Patria cara. 

Garior Idbertas. 

Veritas carissima. 

One day in speaking to his Juniors, Seneca's words came to him : 
Ifon scholw discimus, sed vitce. He took this idea and had a jtablet made 
with these words : Non scholw sed vitce ; vitce utrique (" Not for the 
school but for life ; the life here and hereafter ''). This tablet he fast- 
ened to Washington's bust immediately over his head, so that the class 
faced it. 

In his first report to the trustees he asked for an appropriation of 
two hundred dollars for maps, and fifty dollars for English news- 
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papers, " which I find iadispensably necessary, both in order to keep up 
with the history of the day, and in particular for my lectures on the 
current events of our own times.'" He declared that his room was so 
small ** that maps and blackboards cannot be placed in the same room, 
and yet each is as important as the other.'' Tlie trustees decided ad- 
versely on the request for the maps, but granted hiui the newspapers on 
the ground that they yvould make his lectures more useful to the class. 

But as a disciplinarian, unfortunately for him, he was a failure. He 
was testy, impulsive, easily angered, and never quite understood the 
spirit of the American boy. His students all respected him, and admired 
his talents, but at times they tried his temper to such an extent that the 
mollifying intiuence of the president was necessary. A student in class 
one day made him angry, and he threw down his book and left the room. 
His high-spirited scholars felt their dignity wounded and " boycotted" 
him, refusing to return until Lieber apologized. The president took the 
matter in hand and it was several days before the difiiculty was ^* ad- 
justed." 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of his encounters with the boys> 
in some of which he discomfited them, while in others he was himself 
discomfited. On one occasion he asked what was the religion of the 
Jews, and on being answered " Mohammedanism," he was so angered 
that he tried to have the fellow driven from college for stupidity. Be- 
ing absent from college for some time, he turned over his record book 
to another professor to make out the grade of the students under him. 
Against one boy's name he had marked *' fool," " fool," '* fool," every 
time he was called up. A^ candidate for entrance into the Freshman 
class offered himself to Lieber for examination. " Mr*. W., where is the 
Pacific Ocean 1 " '' You must think I am a booby, sir." " Very well, 
sir, what was the name of Ulysses' dogf The student very prudently 
chose to answer the first question. 

At another time he asked the class : " What is Bologna noted forP' 
Getting no reply, he himself answered, " For professors and sausages." 
This of course provoked a laugh. " Oh, gentlemen, you need not laugh. 
Wherever dere are professors and sausages, dere you will find students 
and hogs." 

But there are some good anecdotes at Lieber's expense still current in 
college circles. In those years the rules were very strict, and required 
the professors to rush out on the campus and arrest any students found 
there after a certain hour at night. One dark night a nimble-footed 
student was going to his room laden with a turkey and other stolen 
plunder, when Lieber, hearing the noise, suddenly rushed out and gave 
chase. The student took this opportunity to play a prank on him, and 
led him around the campus in the darkness upon a convenient pile of 
brick. Lieber thought he had his prey, and made a wild, ineffectual 
grab at the flying coat-tails as the boy lightly ran over the pile, and the 
next instant the professor came down heavily on all-fours on the rough 
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bricks. Tbe youagster hid himself near by, and solemuly maiutaiued 
afterward that the "Walking Encyclopaedia'' slowly rose, vigorously 
rubbed his shins, and exclaimed, sotto voce^ *' Mein Gott! All dis for two 
tousand dollars!" 

It is said that with all his command of the English language he never 
learned to pronounce the " th." In spite of his difi'erences with the 
students, he sometimes gave them very fatherly advice on matters not 
at all connected with the regular work. One of his students was a very 
modest fellow, and had an uufortunate habit of blushing without much 
reason for it. Lieber one day took him aside and very earnestly said to 
him, " Mr. A, you must cure yourself of this bad habit of blushing. 
In Europe everybody blushes; men, women, children — all blush. But 
in America, nobody blushes unless he has something to blush for." 

HIS COURSE OF STUDY. 

He was the first full professor of his branches the college ever had, 
and probably he gave more advanced courses in his " exile" than were 
given at the time in the large, wealthy institutions of the North. In 
1837 he reported to the board that the Freshman class had studied 
ancient history (Ty tier's) to the Peloponnesian War; the Sophomores 
to Alexander the Great ; the Juniors in modern history were studying 
German and French history, and the struggle ofthe Netherlands against 
Spain ; while after this they would take up English history to the ac- 
cession of James I. During the year he had lectured to the Senior class 
on political economy, merely touching on commerce. He varied his 
course at times. In the following year the Sophomore class studied 
ancient Greek and Eoman history to the Punic War, while the Juniors 
devoted their time to the Middle Ages, and heard lectures on the Spanish 
and Portuguese discoveries an d the Eeformation. In political economy 
he first gave the introduction to the subject, and after finishing the 
subject of revenue would take up that of commerce. His text-book in 
history was Tytler's Universal History, and in political economy he 
used Say's. His annotated copy is preserved at Baltimore. 

But he never confined himself to any book. His stores of knowledge 
were always full, and he poured them out profusely. The students 
could at almost any time draw out of him a profound philosophical lect- 
ure. He never had set lectures, and never used notes in his talks to 
the class. When a passage, a sentence, or a word arose that called up 
a train of thought, he opened his vast storehouse and the students 
listened with interest and wonder. 

A most interesting feature, and one that many teachers cannot at- 
tempt for want of sufficiently broad knowledge, was his happy '^ paral- 
lels" between ancient and modern history and politics, and his appli- 
cations to current events. In his report of 1839 he says : " I have 
continued Eoman history to the Junior class, and endeavored to draw 
parallels in modern history and politics." With his universal and exact 
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kuowledge, nothing could be better adapted to impress on students 
the continuity of history and the unity of the human family. 

But his ultimate aim in all his teaching is probably best described in 
the dedicatory epistle " to his former pupils/' which introduces his Civil 
Liberty and SelfGovernment. " When you were members of this in- 
stitution I led you through the history of man, of rising and of ebbing 
civilization, of freedom, despotism, and anarchy. I have taught you 
how men are destined to be producers and exchangers, how wealth is 
gathered and lost, and how, without it, there can be no progress and 
no culture. I have studied, with many of you, the ethics of states and 
of political man. You can bear me witness that I have endeavored to 
convince you of man's inextinguishable individuality, and of the or- 
ganic nature of society ; that there is no right without a parallel duty, 
no liberty without the supremacy^of the law, and no high destiny with 
out earnest perseverance — that there can be no greatness without self- 
denial. Through you my life and name are linked to the Republic, 
and it seems natural that I should dedicate to you a work intended to 
complete that part of my Political Ethics which touches more especially 
on liberty. You will take it as the gift of a friend, and will allow it 
kindly to remind you of that room where you were accustomed to sit be- 
fore your teacher with the busts of Washington, Socrates, Shakespeare, 
and other laborers in the vineyard of humanity, looking down upon 
us." 

Col. 0. 0. Jones, author of the History of Georgia, who was a student 
under Lieber nearly forty years ago, bears " willing testimony to the 
truth of the statements contained in that generous dedication," and fur- 
ther says : " To my apprehension never was instructor more painstak- 
ing, luminous, or able. It was a genuine privilege to sit upon his 
benches and learn at his lips. * * * The textbook furnished only a 
meagre theme for his daily discourses. Treasures of expansion, illustra- 
tion, and philosophical deduction were evoked from his great storehouse 
of knowledge and reflection. His classes were al ways full. He claimed 
and received the closest attention. * ♦ * His intercourse with the 
students both within and without the lecture-room was manly and 
pleasant. The relation between teacher and pupil was maintained at a 
high standard, and he evinced, on all occasions, a special pleasure in 
enkindling a desire for exact and liberal knowledge in his department, 
in satisfying all inquiries suggested by the topics under discussion, and 
in directing the attention of his scholars to the highest sources of in- 
formation. Above all, his delight was to lead the mind of the learner 
to a clear comprehension of the genuine philosophy of the event, and to 
inculcate the cardinal principles which lay at the foundation of civil, 
religious, and political liberty, ethics, public morals, labor and prop- 
erty, international law, and the kindred subjects comprehended in his 
department In my eyes he was a wonderful instructor. I delighted 
to sit under his teachings, and I have never ceased to remember with 
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gratitude the suggestions, tlie knowledge, and the encouragement which 
fell from his lips.''* 

But he was a believer in other stimulus for the students besides the 
teacher's enthusiasm. He recommended the adoption of the prize sys- 
tem, and advocated the bestowal of handsome editions of the classics 
on the best students, but required the system to be based on general 
excellence, so as to prevent a one-sided development. In his words, 
'* I am far from being hostile to emulation, if guarded and restricted." 
He probably felt the need of such extraneous stimulation for the stu- 
dent when he said in his report of 1838 : "About half of the whole num- 
ber study well, earnestly, in my department. Part of the other half 
do, I believe, about as much as they can without exerting themselves." 
But his off'er of three nines (the maximum mark) to any one of the 
Freshman class who would find his glasses, that he had accidentally 
lost on his way to the class-room, can hardly be considered as a pre- 
mium on scholarship. 

LIFE AT COLUMBIA. 

While Lieber was successful as a teacher, and won the love and ad- 
miration of his pupils in spite of his testiness, and had the respect of 
his associates and the trustees, and the friendship of the leading men 
and the confidence of a large number of admirers through the State, yet* 
his life there was not very happy. His lot in the North had been a hard 
one, as he had lived there the life of a literary hack, going from city 
to city, and he came South from sheer necessity, to get food, clothing, 
and shelter for his family and time to write out his political philosophy. 
He bluntly admitted that, though " I must bid farewell to all that is 
most precious and dear to me, yet * * * it will give me the means 
of supporting my family." Even after having been there nearly eigh- 
teen years, he wrote to Hillard, in a letter of April, 1854: " William O. 
Preston wrote home from the North last year, ^ They cannot under- 
stand liere how we can keep Lieber in our parts.' The matter is very 
simple; because they give me the means to support my family." 

When he came to Columbia he is said to have been very needy. As 
the youngest professor, according to the rule, he had the last choice of 
houses, and was forced to take a very small one. On the sudden death 
of Professor Knott, Lieber petitioned the board for the vacant house, 
^' because I have but four rooms. My study, in which I spend all my 
time that I am not occupied with college duties, is close to the nursery, 
so that I can hear every word spoken in it. I would never have mentioned 
this circumstance except when an opportunity offered to obtain a more 
convenient one. ♦ * ♦ I trust I need not assure you that it is pain- 
ful to write on so' apparently trifling matters to the trustees, but a man's 

» From a private letter to Dr. H. B. Adams, from which ^he author is permitted to 
qaote. 
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t^ bouse is after all no trifling matter, especially not that of a literary 
-^ - on ?? It is pleasant to note that he got the larger house. 

HiS life there was unfreundlich — uncongenial. ISot quite three weeks 
after his arrival in Columbia he could record in his journal : " Home- 
less I ah, why cannot I live in peace somewhere where I know I shall 
remain, where I can feel at home and join in the life of my community! 
Here in the South we cannot live forever; that is certain." 

He missed the intellectual associations of the North, his companions 
to whom he wrote so warmly.^ Within a few days after coming South 
he records in his journal: "I feel how far I am removed from active, 
progressive, and intellectual life.'' 

He made warm friends there, and was heartily welcomed by many of 
the best people. He formed a very high opinion of William C. Pres- 
ton, and records in his diary, shortly after his arrival, " Preston I like 
much. He is a thinking man and a gentleman." At other times he 
speaks of the kindness of the Prestons, Notts, Hamptons, La Bordes, 
and others. But they were not interested in the deep questions that 
he loved to discuss. 

The Calvinists in the State also opposed Lieber's liberal views. 'His 
ideas were not extreme, like Cooper's, but he could never accept the 
literal interpretations of some of the churches. Before he moved South 
he was informed that " the religionists represent me positively as an 
infidelj and some as an ^ infidel in disguise!'" The attacks continued, 
and after he had been there fifteen years he found it necessary to answer 
the charges made against him for "teaching unbiblical doctrines." He 
wrote a letter of condolence to one of his colleagues who was charged 
with the same offence, in which he declares that the Bible, " the greatest 
truth of all," " stands, and will stand, in spite of the ignorance and 
foolishness of some of its friends." 

He never ceased wishing to get away from the South. He looked 
forward to the time when he could leave, even if he had to give up his 
line of work. Within a few weeks after reaching his Southern hpme, 
he wrote to Sumner: " 1 would rather go to Alabama and become a 
planter, make a competency in five years, and then become a writer." He 
had no desire to become one of the Southerners. It was too much of 
a " solitude " for him. He writes in his diary the third year after settling 
there: "Life does not touch us; the world moves on, and we are left 
behind. I cannot remain here forever." 

With Judge Story at their head, his friends tried to establish a pro- 
fessorship for him in the Cambridge Law School, and the attempt 
seemed likely to be entirely successful, when Story suddenly died. 

' On the appearance of his Political Ethics, in 1839, he writes in his diary : ** Now, 
I have not one, not even one, here who sympathizes with me, still less one from whom 
I could derive stirring knowledge in my sphere. My book, as it is before the public, 
I have been obliged to spin solitarily out of my brain, as the spider spins its cobweb, 
without one cheering consolation, one word of friendly advice — in utter mental iso- 
lation," 
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Toward the last he gave up the hope of being removed, aud came 
to rely on himself to do the work. With his friends be spoke and wrote 
jocularly of the ** Lieber Emancipation Society," that was finally to get 
him away from the place which. "never was our home," though he lived 
there nearly twenty-two years. In the midst of all his anxiety to get 
away, he could still be humorous. In one of his very serious letters he 
wound up with the request, "Take me away from this land, where the 
skies are so blue and the negroes so black!" Although just two years 
before leaving there he could write, "I shall soon have spent twenty 
years in this region. It would be folly to speak of anything after that, 
except the misspent life." 

Yet it must be remembered that this "region," this " solitude," this 
'^ exile," this "barren loneliness," this " absolute desert,^ this "Siberia,^' 
made him the man that he is. It was here that he could find time to 
record those weighty thoughts. He never found time in the North be- 
fore going South, though he was there seven years, aud he never obtained 
the time there until he cut himself loose from the South. 

HIS WRITINGS AT COLUMBIA. 

It was at Columbia, as has been said, that his great works were pro- 
duced. The germs of one of them were probably in his mind before go- 
ing there, but the others were entirely the product of this scholastic 
leisure. His Manual of Political Ethics came out in 1838, Legal and 
Political Hermeneutics in 1839, and Civil Liberty and SelfGovern- 
ment, probably his best known work, in 1853. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to attempt a characterization 
or an outline of these philosophical productions. Lieber's friend and 
biographer says of them : " They were positive additions of the great- 
est importance to the knowledge previously possessed upon these sub- 
jects. They embodied in a profound, original, and comprehensive system 
the principles upon which human society and government repose. They 
traced to their true sources all the social and governmental relations, 
and expounded their reasons, their history, their distinctions, and their 
l)hilosophic significance and results, with a clearness of exhibition, a 
force of argument, a wealth of learning, a power of illustration, and a 
high moral purpose, never before seen in the same field." ^ 

These works attracted great attention, not only in this country, but 
throughout Europe, and were very quickly translated into German. 
They drew flattering words from W. H. Prescott, Chancellor Kent, and 
iiufus Choatej from Hallam and Creasy; and from Von Mohl, Mitter- 
maier, and Garelli; Harvard conferred on him the degree of LL. D., 
and the French Institute elected him and Archbishop Whately corre- 
sponding members on tlie same day; while the King of Prussia offered 
him a chair in one of his universities. 



' Miscellaneous Writings. Vol. I, p. 24. 
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He also wrote many short newspaper and magazine articles wbile in 
Columbia, and delivered several addresses, one of the most famous of 
these being at Greenville in 1851. His essays ou labor and property, 
his inaugural address on the Study of History and Political Economy, 
the First Constituents of Civilization, the Character of the Gentleman, 
the N^ecessity of Continued Self-Education, and the History and Use 
of Athenaeums, were all brought out during " this golden time of scho- 
lastic leisure and scholarly production." 

HIS POSITION ON PARTISAN QUESTIONS. 

It has been said of Lieber that " He was thoroughly American in all 
his feelings — as much so as if he had been born here.'' In no respect 
did he show his American feeling more than in his love for the Union. 
He believed in the preservation of this first, foremost, and all the time. 
In a man of his aftectionate nature, no stronger language to indicate 
his devotion to country could be used than the following in a letter 
to Hillard, December 29, 1849 : '^ I love my wife — God knows it — ^yet 
I know I should not feel her loss more than the breaking up of the 
Union." 

But he never allowed himself to become a partisan in the discussion 
then so all-absorbing in the State. Although the college was so closely 
connected with the politics of the State, it is to the credit of Lieber 
that he did not use his position to influence the young men under him ou 
a partisan question. He could truthfully testify : '' In my position, as a 
servant of the State, in a public institution of education, I have im- 
posed upon myself the duty of using my influence with the young 
neither one way nor the other in this discussion. I have scrupulously 
adhered to it in all my teaching and intercourse. There is not a man or 
youth that can gainsay this. But I am a ma^n and a citizen, and as 
such I have a right, or the duty, as the case may be, to speak my mind 
and my inmost convictions on solemn occasions before my fellow-citi- 
zens, and I have thus not hesitated to put down these remarks. Take 
them, gentlemen, for what they may be worth. They are, at any rate, 
sincere and fervent 5 and whatever judgment others may pass upon them, 
or whatever attacks may be levelled against them, no one will be able to 
say that they can have been made to promote any individual advan- 
tages. God save the Commonwealth ! God save the common land! ''^ 

In his family, as in many others, was illustrated the cruelty of a civil 
war, when two of his sons held commissions in the iN^orthern army, 
while his eldest and probably most promising one laid down his life 
for the cause of secession— a cause that his father had so unceasingly 
opposed through life. 

1 Miscellaneous Writings, Vol. II, pp. 125-136. 
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LIEBER AND THE PRESIDENCY OP THE COLLEGE. 

Lieber went South unwillingly as into exile, and it was but natural 
that the people there should feel that he was not " one of them." He 
was not fanatical about their institutions, but the whole atmosphere 
was uncongenial. He was bold, and incapable of flattery or hypocrisy. 
He was a great scholar, and whatever else may be said of the people 
themselves, it was pleasant to them to have such a man in their midst. 

But Francis Lieber clearly read the signs of the times, and understood 
his exact position. There can be no doubt that he wanted a more pub- 
lic place than that of professor. As such, he came in contact with the 
students, and could hope to influence the public through them alone, 
and indirectly, through his teachings. But the ofQce of president was 
one of the most prominent and public in the State. It was considered 
almost as high as that of Governor or United States Senator. The 
college was practically a school of politics, and the president was 
brought into direct contact with the affairs of the State. An election 
to the office was as important, and attracted as much attention, as an 
election to the Governor's or a Senator's place. Nominations were made 
in the public press, and sides were taken as in a popular contest. The 
presidents had nearly all been politicians, and it is significant that the 
most successful ones were influential in public affairs. 

But to get this coveted honor Lieber had to be something more than 
merely politic, and he recognized it. As early as 1842, he recorded in 
his diary : *' But nothing would make me more one of them, and give 
me greater renown, than a pamphlet written for the South, especially 
in favor of slavery. I would sooner cut off my right hand ! Had I done 
all this, I doubt not I would have had one of the best chances of being 
elected president of the college." 

But social life softened his indignation, and familiarity with the sys- 
tem widened his knowledge. The people were hospitable and made 
much of him, and the climate with its "incomparable sunsets'' was 
pleasant to him. He wanted the office of president, and had to become 
more prudent on slavery. But on other questions he did not go far 
enough for one side, and went too far for the other. There could be 
no uaanimity of sentiment for him, and he allied himself with the weaker 
party. He could be silent on slavery, make no attacks on it, even en- 
dorse it by buying a slave, but he was too manly to swallow his indig- 
nation and defend it as " a good, a positive good " in itself. But his 
bold, outspoken utterances on secession, his outbursts against Calvin- 
ism, his connecting Calvinism with Know-Nothingism, his attendance 
on the Episcopal church instead of the Presbyterian, his abhorrence of 
the doctrine of future punishment — all these, combined with a suspicion 
on the part of some that he was inclined to abolitionism, and his failure 
as a disciplinarian, defeated him for the office upon which his heart was 
so firmly set. 
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His candidacy was made a question of politics, and the papers through 
the State were treating it as they did political questions. The move- 
ment for him was spontaneous, as he himself refused '' to move a finger" 
to get the office. Many of his warmest supporters were his old students, 
but many of them he never knew or heard of. This spontaneous 
uprising for him was very pleasant and grateful to Lieber, and led him 
to believe that, under proper circumstances, "I could be a man of the 
people, in the sense in which Luther was one." All the alumni and a 
large number of the people, as far as could be judged from popular 
demonstration, and at first a majority of the trustees, wanted him elected 
president. But the outgoing president, Thornwell, a power in the 
State at that time, endorsed another professor, who was a Presby teriaa, 
in the hope of thus killing oflf both and running a " dark horse." But, 
to the astonishment and dismay of not only Lieber, but the other mem- 
bers of the faculty, Thorn well's candidate was elected. He was a new 
man, not acquainted with the students, having been there only a year, 
and showed his total unfitness for the office in the two years he was 
allowed to hold it. Lieber felt very much hurt over this, not that he 
was defeated, but because '* a professor unknown to the trustees and 
utterly incapable of ruling this institution has been elected, and because 
the college will go to ruin !" The disappointment was too keen for him, 
and he sent in his resignation, without any prospect of getting another 
place. 

Lieber left Columbia, S. C, in 1856, and went to Columbia College, 
New York, shortly afterward, to a professorship, which he held until 
his death in 1872. The alumni of the institution showed that their sup- 
port of him was genuine by their resolutions of regret, conveyed to him 
by some of the most prominent men in the State. 

OTHER PROFESSORS. 

During Lieber's connection with the school, there were also other 
teachers of prominence in the various departments, but the limits of 
this work preclude mention of more than a few. Some of them are 
to-day occupying advanced pLices in institutions of very high rank. 
Charles S. Venable was for two years professor of mathematics. Tie 
had been educated at Hampden-Sidney College and the University of 
Virginia, had studied for some time in Germany, and on returning 
to this country had successively filled professorships at Hampden- 
Sidney, the University of Georgia, and then at South Carolina College — 
and all this before he had reached the age of thirty. He entered the 
army on the outbreak of the War, and rose rapidly to a position on 
General Lee's staff. After the War he was elected to a chair in the 
University of Virginia, and there prepared a series of mathematical 
text- books of high character. 

Another professor, a young man of great promise, was Eobert W. 
Barnwell, who died from severe labors on the Aid Association in 1862. 
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The two Le Ooutes, who graduated at the Uuiversity of Georgia, 
were also professors there. They now hold places in the Uuiversity of 
California. William J. Rivers, who wrote the early history of South 
Carolina for Mr. Winsor's History of America, held the chair of Greek. 
There were also the two Gibbes and Ellet in science, and Nott in logic. 

Prof. James Wallace, who held the chair of mathematics from 1820 to 
1834, wrote a text-book on geometry that was one of the most complete in 
the country up to that time. He also priepared a treatise on globes, and 
one on practical astronomy. On one of his works he was engaged for 
twenty years, but it was excellent when finished. He also held a chair 
in Columbia College, and again in Georgetown College, in the District of 
Columbia. 

Besides others, whom want of space prevents mentioning, there was 
La Borde, the quaint, gentle historian of the college, whose work is 
quite unique in its way, being probably the only ambitious attempt of 
the sort south of the Potomac River. 

SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE. 

When the mighty storm convulsed the country, the college, in com- 
mon with so many other institutions south of Mason and Dixon's line, 
could only bow its head until the elements had spent their fury. Its 
students, and many of its professors, went to the front, and its walls 
resounded with the groans of the wounded and the sick, instead of 
the shouts and laughter of the boys. When the War closed the trus- 
tees bravely determined to take up the lines where they had fallen and 
reopen the doors again, in the midst of all the confusion and disorder 
attendant on the inauguration of a new system. The officer of the 
United States Army in command co-operated with them all that he could, 
and it was announced that the college would again receive students. 

But it was not to do so as a college, but as a university with inde- 
pendent schools, after the style of the University of Virginia, thus 
furnishing another illustration of the overwhelming influence of Jeffer- 
son's original mind. The institution was reorganized as a university, 
with departments of law and medicine added. In the academic de- 
partment proper most of the old professors were reinstated, while 
Robert W. Barnwell, who had restored confidence in the college after 
the disastrous administration of Thomas Cooper, was again called to 
the head of it. With the destruction of the auxiliary academies, the 
college found it necessary to lower the requirements for entrance, and 
in consequence for graduation. Unfortunately the old high standards 
have never been reached since then^ though the faculty have made 
faithful efforts to do so. 

The prospects were bright ; over one hundred students attended the 
courses in spite of the revolution. But a warning was given in the re- 
organization of the board in 1869, which was followed by some resig- 
nations. The others still held on, as their lives had been spent in 
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couuection with the scliool, and it was hard to give it up. But when 
the fiual step was taken by throwing open the doors to all without 
regard to race, the last one of the old faculty sadly bade farewell to 
the old familiar walls, and left never to return. 

The school was thrown open to the blacks, and the white students 
instantly left. The curriculum could no longer be more than that of a 
medium high school, an{i even with that concession the benches were 
not filled. Scholarships were offered by the Legislature, and the stu- 
dents were practically hired to go to school.^ 

During the first period, until 1873, the college did good work in spite 
of the drawbacks and the confusion in the land. There were sixty -one 
degrees conferred during this period, and among the graduates were 
some young men of promise. It was during this time that one of the 
present members of Congress was graduated, and the present able pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in the South Carolina College 
received his diploma in these years. During the period of the negro 
attendance about twenty-three degrees were conferred. 'The college 
was a failure. 

The school was closed in July, 1877, and reopened as the College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts in 1880, This college continued 
for two years, and then after some effort an appropriation was made, 
and the College of South Carolina again reopened. The whole of the 
higher education of the State was then organized under the name of 
the University of South Carolina, while the branch at Columbia re- 
tained the old name of the College of South Carolina, with a full faculty 
of arts and sciences. J. M. McBryde, a native of the State and a gen- 
tleman of educational experience, was elected president, and he has vin- 
dicated the wisdom of the choice. He was assisted by seven professors, 
and since then the college has moved on very smoothly and snccess- 
I'ully. The attendance has almost reached that before the War, and at 
one time (1884) went to two hundred and thirteen, the third highest 
figure in the history of the school, and at another to two hundred and 
two, while the average attendance for the last five years has been about 
equal to that for the whole time since the college was founded. 

LIBRARY OF THE COLLEGE. 

The library of the college contains some very rare volumes, and the 
following sketch of it from a report issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is not inappropriate : 

*'The South Carolina College, now the University of South Carolina, 
was chartered in 1801, and a library was at once begun. The first 
grant for it was made by the General Assembly in 1802, and when the 
college opened in 1805, about three thousand dollars, it is estimated, 
had been paid for books. In 1813 the board of trustees voted to apply 

I ' The effort in Ohio to co-educate the two races seems to have met with the opposi- 
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the surplus of the tuition fund to the library. During the period from 
1813 to 1845 this amounted to $23,757. In 1823 the General Assembly 
made a grant of five thousand dollars for the benefit of the library, and 
in 1825 voted an additional five thousand dollars for the same purpose. 
In 1836 fifteen thousand dollars were appropriated for a library building 
and five thousand dollars for the purchase of books ; and in 1838 an an- 
nual grant of two thousand dollars was voted for the library. Duringthe 
period from 1836 to 1863 the grants for the library by the General As- 
sembly amounted to forty-three thousand dollars, and there was real- 
ized from the surplus tuition fund the sum of $19,374, making an aggre- 
gate of $62,374 in seventeen years. The library has received altogether 
from State and private sources over ninety thousand dollars. 

" Governor John-Drayton, whose message to the General Assembly 
in 1801 is considered the germ of the college, was among the first, if not 
tbe first, to give books to the library. In 1807 he presented his own 
publications and a number of other works. In 1841 the General As- 
sembly presented a copy of the American Archives. In 1842 copies of 
the acts and resolutions of the Assembly from 1790 were presented by 
order of the General Assembly, and have since been received annually. 
In 1844 General James H. Adams and Colonel John Lawrence Manning 
made valuable gifts of books, and the General Assembly presented Au- 
dubon's Birds. 

" The number of volumes now in the library is about twenty-seven 
thousand, besides one thousand pamphlets. A literary society, the 
Clariosophic, connected with the college, has a library of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty volumes. 

" The college library contains a large number of rare and valuable 
books, and is especially rich in works on Egypt. The first copy of Ros- 
selliui's Monumenti dell' Egitto e della Nubia, ten volumes octavo, 
brought to the United States, was imported for this library. There 
are also many very old volumes, a number of them printed during the 
sixteenth century, and some dating as far back as 1480. 

" The library was built in 1841, and cost more than twenty-three 
thousand dollars.'' ^ 

The building is one of the handsomest in the United States, and very 
fine additions were made to the library by Hon. W. O. Preston and Dr. 
J. H. Thornwell, which they collected in England. 

REORaANIZATION OF 1882. 

Since its reorganization in 1882 the college has comprised, besides 
the school of law, seven full courses, all leading to the degree of A. B., 
and five shorter courses. In this way the demand for a broader and 
more elective system has been met. There are also post-graduate 
courses leading to the degree of A. M., and four professional degrees 

* Public Libraries in tbe Uuited States, Part I, pp. 121-2. 
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are also conferred. Unfortunately the requirements for entrance have 
been lowered far below those required under the old system. In Latin 
the authorities require only four books of Caesar and six of the JSneid, 
besides the grammar and elements of prose composition ; in Greek, 
only four books of the Anabasis ; in mathematics, no farther than al- 
£:ebra to equations of the second degree. 

When the college was reorganized in 1882, for the first time in its 
history the recommendation of that bold radical, Thomas Cooper, 
made half a century before, was put into practice, and the State had a 
free college, as well as free schools. 

OPPOSITION OF THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The sectarian schools believed that they were injured by this feature 
of the State College, and a demand was made for tuition to be charged. 
The argument Was advanced that it was unfair that sects should be 
taxed for both their own schools and the State College, and further, that 
this power of taxation should not be used by the S(;ate to damage the 
denominational colleges. 

The cry was taken up in the State, and made an issue in local politics 
in some counties. Those counties under the shadow of a denomina- 
tional school elected candidates opposed to the State University. The 
matter was finally brought to a vote in the Legislature, on a motion 
to strike out the appropriation for the University, and the opponents 
of the University were badly routed. They now fell back on the free- 
tuition feature. The clause of the law relating to the matter seemed 
to leave it with the trustees whether they would charge tuition or not. 
The sectarians contended that the law was mandatory, and required 
tuition to be charged. To quiet agitation and put the matter to rest, 
the Legislature fixed the tuition at forty dollars. And so after a trial 
of only three years, in which it had worked so well, the State again 
violated Thomas Cooper's principle of a free University. 

Within the last two years another attack against the college was 
threatened in another quarter, from the farmers, in their crusade for a 
separate agricultural college; but this seems to have been a blessing 
in disguise, since the result has been to place the institution in its 
present advantageous position. 

PRESENT CONDITION. 

The friends of the college were kept on the alert by these attacks, and 
were brought to consider earnestly the needs of the school and the 
best way to improve it. After reviewing the whole subject of univer- 
sity discipline, they adopted the following scheme of a State Univer- 
sity. They determined to erect a school of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, a school of pharmacy, a college of law, a normal school, a college of 
liberal arts and sciences, and such other schools as might be necessary. 
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These were all to be located at Columbia under the name of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, and the name of the South Carolina College 
would disapi)ear. They went before the Legislature with this plan, and 
asked for an additional appropriation to carry it into effect. 

The friends of the separate agricultural college opposed it with all 
their skill, but it passed by a large majority. The trustees have also 
secured the money for an experimental farm, under the Hatch Bill. 

COST TO THE STATE— AMOUNT APPROPRIATED. 

As the institution was established, supported, and patronized by the 
State, it becomes a matter of rational curiosity to know what it has 
cost the State, The total amount appropriated from the beginning, in- 
cluding the large sum in December, 1887, has been $1,446,481. There 
has never been any endowment whatever, except a few scholarships, 
now six in number, which hardly more than pay the tuition. The in- 
come from student fees has never been very large, and is now less than 
eight thousand dollars. The college has been open for more than three- 
quarters of a century, and in that time it has cost the people less than 
is now paid for the public schools in three years. Two-thirds of the 
total amount will not equal the gross receipts of the State government 
for one year. Considering the number of great men the institution has 
trained, the large proportion of public men in the State it has gradu- 
ated, and the impulse it has given to education and improvement, the 
State has never received larger returns from any investment. In 1887 
the trustees felt that some effort should be made to extend the work of 
the institution, and they asked for an increase of appropriation. This 
was granted, and the amount increased to thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. This, with the student fees, land scrip fund, and 
Hatch Bill, will give the college an annual income of sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The proposed changes are best described in the following communi- 
cation from the president, giving in detail the 

OUTLINE OF REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

By a handsome majority vote of both Houses the General Assembly 
has granted the necessary authority and appropriations for the reorgan- 
ization of the University of South Carolina on the following general 
plan or basis (the plan was to have been elaborated and perfected by 
the board of trustees at its regular meeting on February 8, 1888) : 

(1) The University of South Carolina to be re-established at Colum- 
bia exclusively for white students, and to be composed of the following 
departments : Post-Graduate Department ; College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; College of Liberal Arts and Sciences; College of 
Pharmacy; Kormal School; Law School; Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; and such other departments as the trustees may hereafter estab- 
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lish; with a branch at Orangeburg (the Olaflin College), exclusively for 
colored students ; and a branch at Charleston (the Citadel Academy), 
exclusively for whites. 

(2) The University at Columbia to be nnder the general direction of 
a president, who shall, by virtue of his ofiftce, be president of the facul- 
ties of its several colleges and schools. 

(3) The other oflftcers of the University to be a librarian and treas- 
urer, a secretary, a chaplain, and a marshal ; also a student as bell- 
ringer and one as mail-carrier. 

(4) The professors, adjunct professors, and assistant professors in 
the different colleges and schools to constitute the general faculty, or 
University senate. 

(5) Each college, school, or department, to be under the general su- 
pervision of a special committee of the board of trustees. 

(G) Each college or school to have its own faculty, with a chairman 
or dean, who shall be one of its professors. 

(7) When a professor appears in more than one faculty, his salary to 
be divided among the colleges and schools in which he teaches in pro- 
portion to the services rendered to each. 

(8) The running expenses of the University to be divided ;pr6 rata 
among the several colleges and schools. 

(9) The faculties to be organized as follows : 

{a) College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, — President; dean; pro- 
fessors of agriculture, agricultural chemistry and meteorology, veteri- 
nary medicine and comparative anatomy, biology and histology, geol- 
ogy and mineralogy, chemistry, civil engineering and physics, me- 
cUanical engineering, mathematics and astronomy, English, modern 
languages, history and political economy; assistant professor of analyt- 
ical chemistry ; instructors in drawing, book-keeping, accounting, etc., 
and in modern languages; tutors in history, English, and mathematics; 
foremen in wood- work and iron work; florist; farm superintendent. 

(h) College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. — President; dean; professors 
of Greek, Latin, modern languages, English, history and political science, 
moral philosophy, physics, mathematics and astronomy, chemistry, ge- 
ology and mineralogy, biology, and mechanics; assistant professor of 
analytical chemistry; instructors in modern languages, drawing, and 
elocution. 

(c) College of Pharmacy. — President ; dean ; professors of chemistry, 
biology, mineralogy, physics and materia medica, and histology; assist- 
ant professor of analytical chemistry and pharmacy ; tutor in Latin. 

(d) Normal School.— 'Presideut'f dean; professors of pedagogics, Eng- 
lish, history, biology, psychology (moral philosophy), mathematics, 
Latin, history and physical geography (agricultural chemistry and me- 
teorology) ; instructors in drawing and book-keeping; tutors in English, 
mathematics, history, and Latin. 
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(e) iatf /ScAooI.— President; dean; professor of law; instructor in elo- 
cution. 

(/) Agricultural IJxperiment 8tation.--''DiTQCtoT 'y vice-director; chem- 
ist; two assistant chemists; photographer and analyst of soils and 
seeds; biologist; veterinarian; microscopist and bacteriologist; secre- 
tary and phonographer ; farm superintendent ; florist and gardener. 

An experimental farm of about one hundred acres, well stocked and 
equipped, will be an adjunct to the College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

A hall, erected at an original cost of thirty-five thousand dollars, will 
be set apart for the mechanical department, and the chemical, biologi- 
cal, and physical laboratories. 

The public schools of the city and the Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers (female) will be closely affiliated with the Normal School of 
tbe University, and the graded classes of the former, from the primary 
to the highest, and the model classes of the latter will be open to its 
students. An arrangement will be made by which the students in the 
senior courses of the Normal School will be allowed to handle the above- 
named classes in the school-rooms. This will give the school admirable 
equipment for practical training. 

In the several departments and colleges of the University, a wide 
range of instruction and varied courses of study will be offered. The 
actual teaching force will be twenty-seven, besides officers and foremen. 
Laboratories will be provided in every science, a gymnasium erected, 
an infirmary established, and the institution thoroughly equipped for 
its larger and higher work. 

CONCLUSION. 

The present outlook for the school is very flattering, and its friends 
can confidently look forward to larger attendance and greater results 
than ever before. There are now twenty-seven men on the academic 
staff, chosen on the whole with very great care. This number for the 
branches covered is almost as large as that of any Southern institution. 

It is most gratifying to know that the trustees are broad and liberal, 
and do not confine their choice of men within State lines, or the creed of 
any sect. In choosing nine new men in May, 1888, seven of them came 
from outside of the State, and one of the remaining two was not born in 
South Carolina. Even the historic sectional line was disregarded in 
selecting one of the appointees from Iowa. No religious tests are re- 
quired, but the experiment with Thomas Cooper could not be repeated. 
Of course in the choice, local pride and feeling have to be regarded. 
But great men have been connected with the institution in times past, 
and there is no reason why great men should not be connected with it 
again. The impetus which the greatness of a Lieber or a Cooper gives 
to a college is many-fold greater than that imparted by any number of 
moderate men. 
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There was a time when the school at Columbia had no rival, but 
that is so no longer. But the issue has been fought out in other States, 
and it will have to be brought to a conclusion in South Carolina. There 
is one thing to cheer the friends of the State institution, — the vic- 
tory in other States has largely rested with the advocates of State aid. 
All the denominations in the State cry out that it is an institution sup- 
ported by the State for the Episcopalians, since they have no school 
in her borders. They claim that the Episcopaliati is one of the smaller 
dei.ominations, and yet it gets nearly all the benefit of the State 
school, since each of the other larger denominations has its own col- 
lege. Four years ago it was attempted to raise a point on the fact 
that a majority of the officers of the State government were members 
of the Episcopal Church, and that the people were taxed for the ad- 
vantage of this small body of Christians. The charge that the college 
i8 nairtained for the Episcopalians is just about as baseless as the 
cnarge that the State exi«ts for them. In 1886, in church membership 
of the students, every church in the State was represented on the roll- 
call, with the Episcopalians in the fourth place. The four leading 
Protestant denominations were represented on the academic staff, with 
the Episcopalians in second place, having but one more than either 
the Baptists or the Methodists. 'No one thinks seriously that this was 
designed. 

As far as salaries go, there is no need for the institution to lack great 
scholars. The compensation is as large- as that of the queen Univer- 
sity of the West, and of most colleges. The institution need not be a 
rival of the denominational schools; its staff is nearly as large as that of 
all t^'e denominational schools in the State. Its course is higher, and 
ca;. be made so high as to give them ample room to live as training 
schools. With as far-seeing and as progressive a president as the one 
now at the head of it, the courses can easily be extended into advanced 
post-graduate ones. This is the tendency of the leading colleges now, 
aud those that start the soonest will get the most patronage. 

The people showed their liberality at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture in a large increase of appropriation, and why may we not hope for 
still greater generosity in the future T 

In considering the educational question, and in presenting the edu- 
cational condition of the South, the difficulties which have surrounded 
and still surround her citizens should be remembered. 

Beside the difficult duty of adjusting the problem of two distinct races 
living in the same country on perfect political equality, which the mind 
of Thomas Jefferson was unable to grasp and solve, it should be remem- 
bered that at the close of the War the wealth of this section of the 
nation had been dissipated in the protracted struggle, and all the re- 
sources of the country had been brought into requisition and strained 
to their utmost capacity. At its close the people went to work, and the 
cases ot idleness were rare exceptions. 4-11 of their wealth had been 
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lost, and the vast planting interest had nothing to sustain it but valae- 
less tracts of land. The character of the people, happily, had been 
hardened by the ordeals through which they had passed, and they met 
their trials with the same courage that had inspired them to maintain 
the unequal struggle for four years. tTnder the old regime, as in all 
countries, they were divided by class distinctions ; but after four years 
of service side by side, the veterans of the War recognized each other 
as brethren, and struggled together in this new battle against adverse 
fate. Some of the most prominent citizens, for a period of years, hitched 
their horses to the plough, and did as honest daily work as the hardest- 
handed laborers. The number of leading men of rank who applied 
themselves to all sorts of manual work gives an example of the coura- 
geous character of its citizens. Under all these circumstances they have 
applied themselves, not only to the development of their material inter- 
ests, but also to the improvement of their social and educational condi- 
tion. They have borne patiently the imposition of heavy taxes to build 
up their public school system, and to educate with equal advantages 
the children of both races, and they have not complained of the hard- 
ships which have environed them. They have triumphed over social 
and material troubles, and under the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States, as in other States, and with the control of their own 
domestic affairs, their future is safe, and they will, with equal justice to 
all, overcome the difficulties which surround them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OP THE HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCA-^ 
^lOK IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The libraries of Congress and the Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton, and of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, contain most 
of the appended authorities, but several were kindly lent from private 
collections. 

The following bibliography contains all the published sources of ma- 
terial, except those from which only a reference, a suggestion, or a single 
fact was obtained. 

David Eamsay's History of South Carolina. 

Two YolameSi from the earliest times down to 1808. It is the largest history of 
the State ever written. Vol. II (pp. 352-383) probably contains the first 
sketch of edncation in the State. In spite of his practice as a physician in 
Charleston he was a busy literary man, and wrote a life of Washington, a uni- 
versal history, and other works. 

William Gilmore Simms's History of South Carolina, 1860. 

This work is the product of the novelist and poet, the leading literary writer of 
the State, and contains some references to the founding of the State Univer- 
sity, and a short sketch of the free schools. 

A View of South Carolina. By John Drayton. Charleston, 1802. 

John H. Logan's History of the Upper Country of South Carolina. 
Charleston, 1859. 

Documents Connected with the History of South Carolina. By P. C. 
J. Weston. 4to. London, 1856. 

Education in South Carolina prior to and during the Eevolution. A 
paper read before the Historical Society of South Carolina, August 0, 
1883. By Edward McCrady, Jr. Published by the Society. Charles- 
ton : News and Courier Book Presses, 1883. 

A very able argument to show that education was not neglected in South Carolina 
during the early period. 

Historical Collections. By B. E. Carroll. 3 volumes. New York, 
1836. 

South Carolina Historical Society Collections, Vol. I. 8vo. Charles- 
ton, 1857. 

History of the Old Cheraws from about 1730 to 1810. By Eight 
Eev. Alexander Gregg, D. D. New York : Eichardson & Co. 1867. 

Bar tram's Travels in North and South Carolina, X791. 

Dalcbo's Church History. 
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Short History of the English Colonies in America. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 1881. 

Statistics of South Carolina, including its Natural, Civil, and Mili- 
tary History. By R. Mills. 8vo. Charleston, 1826. 

Sketch of the History of South Carolina to the Revolution of 1719. 
With Appendix. By W. J. Rivers. 8vo. Charleston, 1856. 

A Chapter in the Early History of South Carolina. By W. J. Rivers. 
Charleston, 1874. 

School History of South Carolina. By James Wood Davidson. Co- 
lumbia and New York, 1869. 

Barnard's Journal of Education. 
Scattered through the pages of this periodical are many references to education 
in South Carolina, especially the public school system. 

Southern Educational Journal. Begun 1844. Mobile. 

The Southern Teacher. Montgomery. 

Local Government and Free Schools in South Carolina. By B. J. 
Ramage. Vol. I, No. XII, Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. Baltimore: N. Murray. 1883. 

A pamphlet containing the Eeports of the Free School Commission- 
ers in 1839. 

The Collected Works of John C. Calhoun, edited by Eichard K. 
Crall6. 6 vols. 8vo. New York, 1854-57. 

Life of General Francis Marion. By Brig. Gen. Peter Horry and 
Eev. Mason L. Weems. Philadelphia. 

American Journal of Education, Yol. III. 

American Quarterly Eogister, Vol. XII. 
In some respects this was a valuable publication. The article on the College of 
Charleston was written with care, and is one of the most important sources 
for the early history of the school. 

Eraser's Reminiscences of Charleston, 1854. 

Writings of Hugh Swinton Legar6, by his sister. 2 vols. Charleston, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 1846. 
Southern Review. 8 vols. Charleston, 1828-32. 
The Southern Literary Messenger. 

One of the best sources for understanding the sociologic and economic life of the 
Old South. 

De Bow's Magazine: "Industrial Resources of the Southern and 
Western States.'^ 

Several valuable articles on education in the South are to be found In this publi- 
cation, and some of them relate exclusively to education in South Carolina. 
It was the only periodical of the kind in the South that lived for a long term 
of years, and its success is mainly due to the editorial capacity of a South 
Carolina man, a graduate of Charleston College. 

The magaaine was issued in New Orleans from 1846 to 1860, Vols. I to XXIX. In 
1865 De Bow removed to New York and revived the work. He published four 
volumes in 1866 and 1867, and continued the publication until his death. The 
chief articles touching upon education in South Carolina are found in Vols. 
XVIII, XX, XXII, and XXVII. One of them is an answer to Doctor Thorn- 
welPs celebrated letter to Goveroor Mantling on public education, . 
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The Laws of the Province of South Carolina. By Nicholas Trott. In 
two parts. Gharlestown : Lewis Timothy. 1736. 

This folio volume, now in the Library of Congress, was edited by Judge Trott 
in 1730, and contains some of the earliest authentic references to education 
in the State. 

The Public Laws of South Carolina from its First Establishment as a 
British Province down to the year 1790, inclusive. By John Forche- 
raud Grimk6. Philadelphia, 1790. 

This quarto volume contains the main acts of the preceding years, and fills the 
gap to the dq.te of TrotVs digest. 

Alphabetical Digest of the Public Statute Law of South Carolina. 
By Joseph Brevard. 3 vols. 8vo. Charleston, 1814. 
Statutes of South Carolina. 

So high was the appreciation of Thomas Cooper that the Legislature made a place 
for him after his forced resignation from the South Carolina College in 1835, 
and appointed him to collect and arrange the statutes of the State. He was 
engaged at this task until his death, four years after. The work shows the 
impress of his boldness and originality ; for the first volume is not simply a 
painstaking compilation of the acts of Assembly, but he incorporated in it 
many documents to illustrate the growth of liberty; e. g., Magna Charta, Bill 
of Rights, Declaration of Independence, Constitution of the United States, 
and several papers relating to the tariff and nullification discussion in South 
Carolina. He edited five volumes, and the work was then continued by 
David J. McCord, a prominent lawyer at the Columbia bar. Since then vol 
umes have been issued at intervals of several years, until, numbering con- 
secutively from the first one by Thomas Cooper, thirteen have been published, 
covering the entire period to the present, with the aid of the last volume of 
revised statutes. 

Hand-Book of the State of South Carolina. Published by the State 
Board of Agriculture of South Carolina. Charleston : Walker, Evans 
& Cogswell. 1883. 

This was aimed to set forth the advantages of the State for immigrants, but 
the editor while discharging this duty had loftier purposes, and has gathered 
into one volume a wealth of information, historical, scientific, industrial, 
geographical, and general, including an important sketch of education by 
Prof. R. Means Davis. Most of the articles were prepared by the best spe- 
cialists, and the entire work is one of the most valuable publications ever 
issued by the State. It is the only general work of reference for the State, 
and is supplemented by a fine geological map. If the Department of Agri- 
culture had never done more than this it would have amply paid for all it 
has cost the State. 

Annals of the American Pulpit. By William B. Sprague. New York, 
1859. 

Vol. rV contains a sketch of the life of Moses Waddel, the famous Willington 
teacher, followed by letters of testimonial from Alonzo Church, Judge Long- 
street, and John C. Calhoun, 

aster William Mitten. By Judge A. B. Longstreet. Macon, Ga.: 
Burke, Boykin & Co. 1864. 

This work, by the author of the famous Georgia Scenes, first appeared as a serial 
in the Southern Field aijd Fireside^ ia which form it is most familiar to 
gouthern readers, 
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Life of James L. Petigra. By W. J. Grayson. 1866. 
Alabama Educational Journal, 1858. 
Contains a fall account of the Citadel Academy, the State military institution. 

A Sketch of the History of the Citadel Academy. By Ool. J. P. 
Thomas. 

Colonel Thomas is one of the most distinguished of the graduates of the institu- 
tion, and was placed at the head of it when it was reopened in 1882. He has 
done a good service in writing this pamphlet, as it is a most important con- 
tribution to the history of the school. 

Miscellaneous collection of pamphlets, in possession of Dr. W. M. 
Grier, President of Erskine College. 

Several pamphlets in this collection are on educational topics. Dr. Grier kindly 
allowed the author the use of these documents. 

A pamphlet containing an account of the services in memoriam of 
Eev. Kobert C. Grier. Due West, S. O. : Presbyterian Office Print. 
1877. 

History of the A ssociate Eeformed Synod of the South. By Eev. 
Eobert Lathan, D. D. Harrisburg, 1882. 

Dr. James H. Carlisle's Address on the Life and Character of Benja- 
min Wofford. 

Early Schools of Methodism. By A. W. Cummings. 

Dr. J. C. Furman's Centennial Sermon of the First Baptist Church 
of Charleston. Delivered in November, 1851. 

Dr. J. C. Furman's History of Ministerial Education in South Caro- 
lina. Sermon delivered at the Commencement of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in 1871. Published in the Working Christian, 
May 18, 1871. 

Dr. J. C. Furman's Centennial Address at the Bi-Centennial of the 
First Baptist Church of Charleston in 1883. A Eeport published in the 
Baptist Courier Supplement of November 29, 1883. 

Dr. J. C. Furman is a member of the family in whose honor Furman University 
was named, and he himself has been connected with the institution for a num- 
ber of years as professor and president. His historical insight and great 
length of service in the Baptist Church have enabled him in these fine ad- 
dresses to preserve from loss many interesting facts and incidents illustrat- 
ing early educational history in South Carolina. 

Baptist Courier of January 4, 3882, and l^ovember 29, 1883. This 
paper is the organ of the Baptist denomination in South Carolina. 
Both issues contain valuable material for the history of Furman University. 

Dr. W. B. Johnson's Address on the Organization of Furman Uni- 
versity. 

This appeal to his brethren was first published in the Southern Baptist of July 
10, 1850. The enterprising managers of the Baptist Courier reprinted it in 
their issue of August 4, 1887. 

Baptist Encyclopaedia. By William Cathcart. 1 vol, Philadelphia, 
1881. 
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Maximilian La Borde's History of the South Carolina College. Two 
editions. 

College work filled the greater part of La Borders life, and with him every- 
thing connected with it deserved careful treatment, even the petty student 
rows. Every little diflQcnlty between the students and the college authori- 
ties, under his hand, swelled into large proportions, and must be described 
with all the gravity befitting an important affair of state. The book is the 
completest repository of information respecting the institution, and is the 
most elaborate history of any college south of the Potomac River. His sketch 
of Thomas Cooper, while short, is one of the completest hitherto written. He 
was acquainted with the noted radical, and, if he had taken the trouble to 
learn more of the facts of Cooper's early life, and had described more of the 
interesting incidents that must have occurred during Cooper's presidency, 
instead of answering Cooper's attacks on religion, his work would be much 
more valuable for historical students. 

The Story of My Life. By J. Marion Sims, M. D., LL. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1884. 

This little volume, written by the famous gynecologist of New York in old age, 
gives a good view of student life at the South Carolina College during the 
years before his graduation, in 1832 ; and also contains a picturesque descrip- 
tion of Thomas Cooper, as he appeared to the students. Scenes and incidents 
illustrative of country school life in upper South Carolina, during the early 
years of the present century, add an amusing side to the story. 

Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia. By Herbert B. 
Adams, Ph. D. Bureau of Education: Circular of Information No. 1, 
1888. 

iNforth American Eeview, Vol. XIV. 

Atlantic Monthly, Vols. LIV and LVI. 

Two articles by Prof. C. F. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, are very instructive 
reading for any one who desires to see the present condition of collegiate 
education in the South, especially with reference to the unfortunate tendency 
to increase the number of colleges. 

Dictionary of National Biography, edited by Leslie Stephens. 
This work has a good, accurate article on Thomas Cooper. 

Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy. By Thomas Cooper, 
M. D., President of the South Carolina College, and Professor of Chem- 
istry and Political Economy. 280 pp. Columbia : D. E. Sweeny. 1826. 
2d edition, 366 pp. Columbia: McMorris & Wilson. 1829. 

A Manual of Political Economy. By Thomas Cooper. 109 pp. 18mo. 
Washington : D. Green. 1833. 

The Case of Thomas Cooper Submitted to the Legislature and People 
of South Carolina, December, 1831. 8vo. Columbia, S. C, 1831. 

The Fabrication of the Pentateuch proved by the Anachronisms in 
those Books. By Thomas Cooper. 2d edition, 16 pp. 8vo. Granvill, 
Middletown, K J. : G. H. Evans. 1840. 

State Trials of the United States during the Administrations of Wash- 
mgton and Adams. By Francis Wharton. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1849. 

An Account of the Trial of T. Cooper on a Charge of Libel against 
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the President of the United States. 64 pp. 8vo. For the author. 
Philadelphia, 1800. 

The Life and Letters of James Henley Thorn well, D. D., LL. D. By 
B. M. Palmer, D. D., LL. D. Richmond, 1875. 

Doctor Palmer has done a good service in preparing this work. Fortunately the 
papers of Doctor Thomwell had been preserved. His biographer laboriously 
gathered other material by extensive correspondence, before it was lost 
through the death of Doctor Thornwell^s friends. Doctor Thornwell was 
considered one of the most vigorous and original thinkers ever at the college, 
and in after years, as professor and president of the institution, he left his im- 
press upon the educational life of the State. Besides his educational labors, 
his contributions to theology mark him as one of the greatest theologians ever 
produced in the South. 

Dr. J. H. Thornwell's Letter to Governor Manning on Public Instruc- 
tion in South Carolina. Originally published in November, 1853. Re- 
published in the edition of the News and Courier, July, 1885, by the 
City Council of Charleston, for the information of the people. 

This is the longest and most important contribution to education ever written by 
an educator in the State on the institutions of the State. It was originally 
called forth in defence of State education, and was republished over a quar- 
ter of a century later, in 1885, as the best answer to those who were seeking 
to cripple the usefulness of the State institutions. Thus Thornwell dead con- 
tinued sacredly to defend the institutions whose usefulness and reputation he 
helped so much while living. 

The Collected Writings of James Henley Thornwell, edited by John 
B. Adger, D. D. 3 vols. Kichmond: Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication. 1871. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of Francis Lieber, edited by Daniel C. 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. By Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
Bostonj 1882. 

Poole's Index. 

This publication has been of great service for its references to articles in different 
magazines that for the student would be practically lost in the vast mass of 
periodical literature but for the efforts of Mr. Poole and his painstaking 
assistants. 
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LEGAL TITLE OF THE STATE INSTITUTION. 

Sinoe its first organization, the legal title of the State institution at Columbia for 
higher education has been as follows : South Carolina College, from 1801 to 1865 ; 
University of South Carolina (modelled after the University of Virginia), from 1865 
to 1877; institution closed until 1880; Agricultural and Mechanical College of South 
Carolina, from 1880 to 188;^ ; South Carolina College (a branch of the South Carolina 
University, the other two branches being the Clailin University, colored school, at 
Orangeburg, and the Citadel Academy, State military school, at Charleston), from 
1882 to June, 1888. Since then the South Carolina University, with Claflin University 
and the Citadel Academy as branches. 

PRESIDENTS OB" SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 



Name. 



Elected. 



EXIT. 



Bemabkb. 



South Carolina College: 

Jouatliau Maxcy 

Thomas Cooper 

Thomas Cooper 

Robert Henry 

HJ.Nott 

K.W.Barnwell 

Robert Henry 

"W.C.Preston 

Francis Lieber 

James H. Thomwell 

C.F.McCay 

A.6. Longstreet 

M. LaBorde 

Univeesity of South Carolina: 

R.W.Barnwell 

B.B. Babbitt a 

A. W. Cummings a 

Agricultural and Mechanical College (on grounds of 
University) : 

' W. Porcher Miles 

South Carolina College: 

W. Porcher Miles 

J.M.McBryde 

J.M.McBryde 



1804 

1820 

1821 

1834 

1834 

1835 

18U 

1845 

1851 

1851 i 

1855 

1857 

1861 

1865 
1873 
1874 



1880 

1882 
1882 
1883 



1820 
1834 



1835 
1841 
1845 
1851 



1855 
1857 
1861 
1865 

1873 

1874 

61877 



1882 



1883 



Pro tem. 

Pro tem. 

Chairman of Faculty. 



Chairman of Faculty. 



Chairman of Faculty. 

Chairman of Faculty. 
Chairman of Faculty. 
Chairman of Faculty. 



Chairman of Faculty. 



a Negro r6gime. 6 Closed July, 1877. 
Sonth Carolina College was closed in June, 1888, and South Carolina University 
reopened in the October following. 
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PROFESSORS OF SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 



Name. 



Enoch Uanford .... 

Cloment Early 

EUsba Hatumond. 

Thomas Park , 

Paul H. Perraalt. . 
Pauin.Perrault.. 



John Brown 

Charles Dewar SimoDS. . 
BeiiJ. R. Montgomery . . . 

Georgo Blackburn 

Edward Oarrill Smith . . 



Christian Hanokel. . 

Robert Henry. , 

Thomas Cooper , 

James Wallace 

James Wallace , 

Larduor Vannzem . . 
Henry Junius Nott., 



Robert W. Gibbes . . . 

Tbouias Cooper 

ru)bert W. Gibbes ... 

Lewis R.Gibl>es 

HenryJ.Nott 

William H.Ellet 

Francis Liel>er 

LW.Stewart 

Thomas S. Twiss 

William Capers , 

Thomas Park 

Stephen Elliott 

James H. Thorn well. 

William Hooper 

James H. Thorn well. 



Maximilian La Borde . . . 

Robert Henry 

Matthew J. Williams . . . 



Charles P. Pelham . 
Richard T. Brumby . 



J.imes L. RoynoUls- 
Charles T. McCay . 



James L. Reynolds . 
John Le Conte 



William J. Rivers . . 

Joseph Le Conte 

R. W. Barnwell. Jr . 
Charles S. Venable . 



Depabtmext. 



Languages 

Languages 

Languages 

Languages 

French language 

Mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy. 

Logic and moral philosophy — 

Chemistry , 

Logic and moral philosophy — 

Mathematics and astronomy 

Chemistry and natural philoso- 
Pby. 

Mathematics „ 

Moral philosophy and logic... . 

Chemistry , 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Geology and m i ucralogy 

Logic. English criticism and po- 
lite U'eraturo. 

Chemistry 

Chemistry and mineralogy 

Chemistry and mineralogy 

Mathematics 

Logic and belles-lot t res 

Chemistry 

History and political economy.. 
Greek and Roman literature .. 

Mathematics 

Sacred li teraturo 

Greek and Roman literature — 

Sacred literature 

Logic and belles-lettres 

Greek and Roman literature — 
Sacred literature and evidences 
of Christianity. 

Logic and belles-lettres 

Greek literature 

Mathematics aud mechanical 
philosophy. 

Roman literaturo 

Chemistry, miueialogy, andge- i 
ology. 1 

Belles-lettres and elocution 

Mathematics and mechanical j 
philosophy. j 

Sacred literature and evidences 
of Christianity. 

Natural and mechanical philos- 
ophy. 

Greek literature 

Chemistry and geology 

History and political economy . - 

Mathematics and astronomy . . . 



rrEi». 


EXIT.I 

1 


Remarks. 


1804 


1800 




1805 


1805 




1805 


1806 




1800 


1835 




1800 






1807 


1811 




1800 


1811 




1811 


1812 




1811 


1818 




1811 


1815 




1812 


1819 




1815 


1820 




1818 




E'octcd president 1842. 


1819 




Elected president 1820. 


1820 




Pro tern. 


1821 


1834 




1821 


1827 




1824 






1827 




Adjunct professor. 


1834 






1834 


1835 


Pro teni. 


1834 


1835 


Pro tern. 


1834 


1837 




1835 


184H 




18.35 


1856 




18)5 


1839 




183.-. 


1846 




1835 




Accepted temporarily. 


1835 




Adjunct professor. 


1835 


1840 




1837 


1840 




1839 


1816 




1810 




Elected president 1851. 


1842 


1873 




1845 


1856 




1846 


1853 




1846 


1867 




1818 


1856 




18>1 







1853 





Elected president 1855. 


1855 






1856 






1856 






1856 


i 




1856 






1857 


1 
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PROFESSORS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1866 TO 1876. 



. Name. 


Department. 


Elected 


Exit. 


R. "W. Barnwell LL.D 


History, political philosophy, and political 
economy. 


1866 


1873 






W J HlvpT** A M 


Ancient lammatres and literature 


;1866 


1873 


M.LaBorde, M. D. 


Rhetoric, criticism, elocution, and Eng- 
lish language and literature. 


1866 


1873 






James L Reviiolds D. D 


Mental and moral philosophy, sacred lit- 


1866 


1873 






Gen. E. P Alexander 


Mathematics, and civil and military engi- 
neering and construction. 


1866 


1870 






John Le Conte, M. D 


Natural and mechanical philosophy, and 
astronomy. 


1866 


187a 






Josepli Le Conte, M. D 


Chemistry, pharmacy, mineralogy, and 
geology. 


1866 


1870 






A Lnchtlelien .............. 


ModeiTi ]nii<nia<''<>s f^nd literature 


1867 


1870 


A C Haskell 


Law 


1867 
1867 


1869 


John T Darbv M D 




1872 


A.N.TaUey, M.D 


Principles and practice of medicine, and 
obstetrics. 


1867 


1873 


E.D.Smith M D 


Demonstrator of anatomy 


1867 


1872 


CD Melton 


Law 


1869 
1870 


1875 


J.C.Faber,M.D 

T.E.Hart Ph.D 


Modem languages and literature 


1873 


Mathematics, and civil and military engi- 
neering and coustruction. 


1870 


1872 






T. E. Hart, Ph. D 


Natural philosophy and astronomy 

Chemistry, pharmacy, mineralogy, and 
geology. 

Physiology and materia medica 


1870 


1871 


James Woodrow, Ph. D., M. D., D. D . 


1870 


1872 


John Lynch, M.D 


1870 


1876 


Rev. B. B. Babhitt, A. M 


Natural and mechanical philosophy and 
astronomy. 


1871 


1876 






Rev. A. W. Cummings, D. D 


Mathematics, civil and military engi- 
neering and construction. 


1872 


1876 


T.N. Roberts, M.D 


Chemistry, pharmacy, mineralogy, and 
geology. 

Anatomy and surgery .- 


1872 


1873 


R. "W. Gibbes, M. D 


1872 


1873 


John A. Watson 


Demonstrator of anatomy 


1872 


1874 


T. N. Roberts, M. D 


History.political philosophy, and political 
economy. 


1873 


1876 


A.J.Fox,A.M.,D.D 


Rhetoric, criticism, elocution, and English 
language and literature. 


1873 


1876 


William Main, Jr.,A.M 


Chemistry, pharmacy, mineralogy, and 
geology. 

Ancient languages and literature 

Mpntfll and moral nhilosonhv . r t - - 


1873 


1876 


risk P. Brewer, A. M 


1873 


1876 


R T Greener,A.B 


1873 


1876 


R. Vampill, M. D 


Modem languages and literature 


1S73 


1876 


Rov. E. B. Otheman, A. M 


Modem lantrua£res and literature . . ... 


1874 


1876 


F. J. Moses, LL. D 


Law . .... ...... . .. 


1875 


1876 









PROFESSORS OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 



Name. 


Department. 


Ejected. 


Exit. 


William Porcher Miles, LL. D 


English literature 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


1882 


James Woodrow, Ph. D.,M.D., D.D. 

Benjamin Sloan (West Point) 

William Burney, Ph.D 


Geology, mineralogy, botany, and zoology. 

Mathematics and natural philosophy 

Analytical and agricultural chemistry and 
experimental agriculture. 


1882 
1882 
1882 
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PROFESSORS AND TUTORS OF SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, REORGAN- 
IZED JULY, 1882. 



l^AMB. 



PB0FE880U8. 

J. M. McBryde, Ph. D., LL. D 

J. M. McBryde, Ph. D., LL. D 

J. M. McBryde, Ph. D.,LL.D 

James Woodrow, Ph. D., M. D., D. D., 

LL.D. 
James Woodrow, Ph. D., M. D., D.D., 

LL.D. 

Benjamin Sloan (West Point) 

Benjamin Sloan (West Point) 

William B. Burney,Ph.D 

Waiiam B- Barney, Ph.D 

William B. Barney,Ph.D 

Rcv.E.L.Patton,LL. D 

E.S. Joyne8,M.A., LL.D 

W. J. Aloyander, A. M., D. D 

R. M. Davis, A. B., LL.B 

J. D.Pope, A. M 

G. W. McElroy (assistant engineer U 

S. Navy). 

R. H. Loughridge, Ph. D a 

R. H. Loughridge, Ph. D a 

R. J. Davidson, A. M a 

TUTORS. 

B.M. Bolton, M.D 

H. C. Patton, A. M 

I. C . Bnch anan, B. S 

W. D. Simpson, Jr., B. S , 

M.L.Harrill,B.S 

E. A. Simpson, B. S 

James B. Davies, A. B 

James B. Davies, A.B ,. 

W. C. Whitner, A. B 

R. M. Kennedy, Jr., A. B 

R. J. Davidson , A.B , 

D. R Towers, A. B 

LA. Rice, A.B , 

J.J.McMahan, A.B , 

J.J.McMahan, A.B... , 

S. R. Pritchard, A. B , 

D. F. Houston, A. B 

LL. Withers, A.B 



Dbpautmbnt. 



Agriculture and horticulture 

Agriculture and botany 

Botany 

Geology, mineralogy, botany, and zoology 

Natural philosophy and geology 

Mathematics and natural philosophy 

Pure and applied mathematics 

Chemistry 

Chemistry and mineralogy 

Chemistry <• 

Ancient languages 

Modem languages and English 

Moral philosophy and English literature. . 

History and political science 

Law 

Mechanical engineering 

Agriculture 

Agriculture and mineralogy 

Analytical chemistry 

Mathematics andCnglish 

Ancient and modem languages 

Mathematics 

English 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Ancient languages 

Latin 

Mathematics 

English and French 

Chemistry 

History , 

Greek 

Latin 

English and French 

Mathematics 

Ancient languages 

History 



Elected. 



Exit. 



1882 
1883 
1886 
1882 

1883 



1883 
1886 
1888 
1P83 

1888 



1882 


1883 


1883 


1888 


1882 


1883 


1883 


1886 


1886 


1888 


1882 


1888 


1882 


1888 


1882 


1888 


1882 


1888 


1884 


1888 


1886 


1888 


1886 


1887 


1887 


1888 


1887 


1888 


1882 


1883 


1882 


1884 


1883 


18S4 


1883 


1885 


1883 


1885 


1884 


1885 


1884 


1885 


1885 


1886 


1885 


1887 


1885 


1887 


1885 


1887 


1885 


1886 


1885 


1887 


1886 


1887 


1887 


1888 


1886 


1888 


1887 


1888 


U87 


1888 



a Assistant. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Re-established at Columbia December 22, 1887 ; Reorganized May 9, 1888. 



Appointee. 


Pbesbkt Residence. 


Chair. 


J. M. McBryde, LL. D., Ph. D 


South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

Ralei«^h,X.C 


President of the University. 

Professor geology and mineral- 
ogy. 

Professor civil engineering and 
physics. 

Professor chemistry. 

Professor modem languages. 

Professor mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

Professor agricultural chemis- 
try. 

Professor logic and rhetoric. 

Professor Greek. 


James Woodrow, M. D., Ph. D., D. D., 
LL.D. 

Benjamin Sloan ("West Point) 


William B. Bnrney, Ph.D 


E.S. Joynes M.A. LL.D 


G. W. McElroy (Lient. U. S. Navy) .... 
R. H. Loaghridge, Ph. D 


W. J. Alexander, A. M., D. D 

E. L. Patton LL.D 


R. M. Davis, A. B., LL. B 


Professor history and political 
science. 

Professor law. 


Joseph D.Pope, A.M 


Milton Whitney 


Professor agriculture. 
Professor moral philosophy. 
Professor mathematics and as- 


Rev. J. William Flinn (chaplain) 

E. W.Davis, Ph. D 


New Orleans, La 


Agrionltural and Mechani- 
cal College, Florida. . 

University North Carolina . . 

Johns Hopkins University. 

State Normal School, Louisi- 
ana. 
Berlin, Germany 


George F. Atkinson, Ph. B 


tronomy. 

Professor botany and zoology. 

Professor physiology and hy- 
giene. 

Professor pedagogics. 
Professor Latin. 


B. M. Bolton, M. D 


E.E.Sheib Ph.D 


J- S, ^Tirray Jt* .... .. ........t... 


F.C.Woodward A.M 


Wofford College, South Car- 
olina. 

Wehster Citv. Iowa. . 


Professor English. 

Professor veterinary science. 
Assistant pr«>fess«)r analytical 


W.B.Niles,D.V.M 

R. J. Davidson, A.M 


South Carolina College 

South Carolina College 

Marion N.C 


J.J.McMahan.A.B 


chemistry and materia medica. 
Instructor in modern languages. 


W.G.Randall C E 


Instructor in drawing. 


Silas J.Dnffie Ph G 


Columbia S. C 


Instructor in pharmacy. 


B. WTaylor, M. D 


/ Columbia, S. C 






Physicians to infirmary. 


A.N.Talley,M.D 





Professor Sloan Dean of College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Professor Woodrow Dean of College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Professor Barney Dean of Collegeof Pharmacy. 

Professor Sheib Dean of Normal School. 

Professor Pope Dean of Law School. 

The above were elected May 9, 1888. The professors are arranged according to 
seniority (as fixed by board). 

There are also instructors in mathematics and book-keeping and in shop and ma- 
chine work. Tutors in ancient languages and in English and history will be appointed 
by the faculty. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 



STUDENTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
GOVERKORS (22). 



Name. 



Dboree. 



Gbapuated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 



Governor op- 



Stephen D. Miller , 

John Murphy 

Richard Irvine Manning. , 

George McDuffie 

JohnGayle 

Fountain S. Winston 

Charles J. McDonald 

John Peter Richardson a . 

William Aiken 

James H. Hammond 

William H. Gist & 

F.W.Pickenaa : 

John B.Floyd 

A.G. Magrath 

John H. Means 

M.L. Bouham 

Wade Hampton 

John L. Manning 

W. D. Simpson 

Thomas B. Jeter 

John Peter Richardson . . . 
F. J. Moses, Jr. c 



A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B- 
A.B.. 
A.B., 
A.B.. 



A.B. 
A.B. 



A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B., 
A.B. 
A.B . 
A.B.. 



1808 
1808 
1811 
1813 
1815 
1815 
1816 
1819 
1825 
1825 
1827 
1827 
1829 
1831 
1832 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1843 
1846 
1849 
1855 



South Carolina. 
Alabama. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Alabama. 
Mississippi. 
Georgia. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Virginia. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 



UNITED STATES SENATORS (14). 



Kame. 



Josiah J.Evans 

William Harper 

Stephen D. Miller , 

William Campbell Preston- 
George McDuffie 

Andrew P. Butler 

Franklin H. Elmore 

Dixon H.Lewis 

James H. Hammond 

Wade Hampton 

Louis T. Wigfall 

John W. Johnston a , 

Thomas J. Robertson 

M.C.Butler 6 



Degree. 



A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 



A.B. 



Graduated, 
OR left 
College. 



1808 
1808 
1808 
1812 
1813 
1817 
1819 
1820 
1825 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1843 
1856 



Ejected from— 



South Carolina. 

South Carolina and Missouri. 

South Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Alabama. 

South Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Texas. 

Virginia. 

South Carolina. 

South Carolina. 



a Left college in Senior year. b Left college in Junior year. c Left college in Freshman year. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS— Continued. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF SOUTH CAROLINA (8). 



Name. 


Degree. 


Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 


William J Dnbose . - ............. 


A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 


1808 


William- A. Ball 


1810 


William Cain 


1812 


James Henderson Irby 


1816 


I. D. Witherspoon 6 


1822 


Jolin F. Ervin a. ................*......................■.............. 




1827 


MeriokE.Cain 


A.B.... 


1831 


Joliii D Kdiinod V &••••..••.•.•••••••••••••••••••.••.••..••••.•.••••••••.•.••• 


1857 









UNITED STATES AND CONFEDERATE STATES REPRESENTATIVES (39). 



Name. 



John Murphy 

Robert B. Campbell 

William J.Grayson 

William Butler 

Warren R. Davis 

James Dillet 

John Carter 

Richard Irvine Manning 

Henry W. Connor 

Henry Laurens Plnckney 

Andrew R. Goran 

James Rogers 

Hngh S wlnton Legar6 

Waddy Thompson 

JohnGayle 

Charles J. McDonald 

Richard F. Simpson 

William Mc Willie 

Samuel A. Bailey 

W.K.Clowney 

P.C.Caldwell 

William C. Nuckolls 

William F. Colcock 

William Aiken 

Henry W. Hilliard 

Samuel W. Trotti 

M. L. Bonham 

Preston S. Brooks a 

L.^.Ayerc 

L. M. Keitt 

W. D. Simpson 

James Farrow , - 

D.Wyatt Aiken 

John S. Richardson 

John A. Wharton 

a Left college in Senior year. 



Degree. 



A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 



A.B.. 
A.B.. 
A.B.. 
A.B.. 
A.B.. 
A.B.. 
& Left college in Junior year. 



Graduated, 
Or left 
College. 



1808 
1809 
1809 
1810 
1810 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 
1813 
1813 
1814 
18U 
1815 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1832 
1834 
1839 
1839 
1843 
1843 
1847 
1849 
1850 
1850 



Elected from— 



(?) 



in 

(?) 



Alabama. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Alabama. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South. Carolina. 
Alabama. 
Georgia. 
South Carolina. 
Mississippi. 

(?) 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Alabama. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. (C. S.) 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Texas. (?) 



(?) 
(?) 



(C.S.) 
(C. S.) 



c Left college in Freshman year. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS— Continued. 
UNITED STATES AND CONFEDERATE STATES RBPBESENTATIVES-Continued. 



Name. 


Drgrkb. 


Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 


Elected from— 


J. R. Chalmers.^ 


A.B 

A.B 


1851 
1853 
1857 
1869 


Mississippi. 


John H. Evins .-• 


W. H. Perry a 


South Carolina 


J. J. Hemphill 


A.B 


South Carolina. 







JUDGES AND CHANCELLORS (33). 



Name. 



Anderson Crenshaw . 
Nathaniel A. Ware .. 
Alexander Bowie. . . . 

Job Johnston 

Baylis J. Earle 

John Belton O'Neall. 



JohnG.Creagh , 

Robert B. Gilchrist 

John Lingard Hnnter 

Ezekiel Pickens 

David L. Wardlaw 

James J. Caldwell 

Thomas W. Glover 

Francis H. "Wardlaw 

Joseph Newton Whitner ., 

George W. Dargan 

Franklin Israel Moses, Sr. 



Thomas J. Withers . 
James P. Carroll b... 

Lemuel Boozer 

Joseph W. Lesesne . 
Samuel McG^wan . . 



W.D.Simpson. 



Thomas B. Fraser. 
Henry Mclver 



Charles H. Simonton. 

W.H. Wallace 

J. H. Hudson 

S.W. Melton 

L D. Witherspoon . . . 
W.W.Smith 



A.C.Haskell , 

Farish C. Furman. 



Degree. 



A.B. 



Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 



1806 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 
1814 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1821 
1823 

1825 
1827 
1830 
1832 
1841 

1843 

1845 
1846 

1849 
1849 
1852 
1852 
18o4 
1854 

1860 

1868 



Office and State. 



Chancellor, Alabama. 

Judge, Mississippi. 

Chancellor, Alabama. 

Chancellor, South Carolina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Chief- Justice, South Caro- 
lina. 

Judge, Alabama. 

Judge, United States. 

Judge, Alabama. 

Judge, Alabama. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Chancellor, South Carolina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Chancellor, South Carolina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Chancellor, South Carolina. 

Chief Justice. South Caro 
lina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Chancellor, South Carolina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Chancellor, Alabama. 

South 



Associate Justice, 
Carolina. 



Chief-Jastice, South Caro- 
lina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Associate Justice, South 
Carolina. 

Judge, United States. 

Judge, South Carolina, 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Judge, South Carolina. 

Judge Supreme Court, Ar- 
kansas. , 

Associate Justice, South 
Carolina. 



Judge, Georgia. 



d X^ft college in Junior ye^r, 



b Left college in Senior year. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS— Continued. 
PRESIDENTS OF C0LLE(2tBS (15). 



Name. 



W.H. Brantley 

B.M. Sanders 

William Campbell Preston, LL.D . 
Henry Jonios Nott 



Samael Williamson 

J.A.L.Norman 

Basil Manly, D.D.,LL.D 

John L. Kennedy 

James H. Thornwell, D. D., LL. D . 

W.J. Rivers, A.M 

James H. Carlisle, LL. D 

E. L. Patfcon, LL. D 

James D. Anderson 

John M. McBryde, Ph. D., LL. D a . 
W.R.Atkin8on (Rev.) 



Dborbb. 


Graduated, 

OB LEFT 
COLLEOB. 


Institution. 


A.B 


1808 


Charleston College. 


A.B 


1809 


(?) 


A.B 


1812 


South Carolina College. 


A.B 


1814 


South Carolina College 
(Chairman). 


A.B 


1818 


(?) 


A.B 


1819 


(?) 


A.B 


1821 


University of Alabama. 


A.B 


1825 


(?) 


A.B 


1831 


South Carolina College. 


A.B 


1841 


Washington College, Md. 


A.B 


1844 


Woflford College. 


A.B 


1846 


Erskino College. 


A.B 


1860 


HuntaviUe (Ala.) College. 




18G0 


South Carolina College. 


A.B 


1861 


Charlotte (N. C.) Female 
College. 



PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES (39). 



Namb. 



Degrbe. 



Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 



Institution. 



John R.Golding. 
JohnReid , 



Thomas Young Simons 

Samuel M. Stafford 

E.H. Deas 

Maximilian La Borde, M. D. 
Richard T. Brumby 



Josiah C. Nott, M. D 

R.W.Gibbe86 

Lewis R. Gibbes 



A.B.. 

A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 



Whitoford Smith 

D.J.C.Cain 

John A. Leland, A. M., Ph. D. . 

Charles P. Pelham 

Thomas E. Peek, D. D., LL. D. 



J. M. Gaston . 



CD. Melton 

S. E. Caughman 

F.P. Porcher,M.D.... 

E. H.Martin 

A.N. Talley,M.D 



A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B.. 

A.B. 

A.B.. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 



1810 
1812 

1815 
1818 
1821 
1821 
1824 

1824 
1827 
1820 

1830 
1835 
1837 
1838 
1840 

1843 

1843 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1848 



(?) 
South Carolina College (tu- 
tor). 

South Carolina College. 

(?) 

(?) 
South Carolina College. 

South Carolina College and 
University of Alabama. 

Charleston Medical College. 

South Carolina College. 

South Carolina College and 
Charleston College. 

Wofford College. 

(?) 
Davidson College. 
South Carolina CoUege. 

Union Theological Semina- 
ry, Virginia. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Medical Col- 
lege. 

South Carolina University. 

(?) 
Charleston Medical College. 

(?) 
South Carolina University. 



a I^eft college i© tTuiuor jes^. 



p Left college in Senior year. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 



LIST OF STUDENTS— Continued. 
PfiOFESSOBS IN COLLEOBS— Continaed. 



Namb. 



Degree. 



Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 



Institution. 



R. W. Gibbe»,Jr.,M.D.. 
R. W. Barnwell (Rev.) .. 

Harry Hammond , 

John R. Riley (Rev.) 

John T. Darby, M. D. a. 

Mortimer Glover 

W. W. Legar6 



Haf^h Strong; &...^. 
W.E. Boggs, D.D. 



C. W. Hutson 

W. D. Martin 

John B. Elliott, M. D. o. 



James S. Hey ward c... 
W. LeConte Stevens.... 
C.R. Hemphill, D.D.d., 



R. M. Davis, LL.B. 

E. A. Simpson 

"W. D.Simpson 



A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 



A.B. 
A.B. 



A.B. 



A.B. 
A.B. 



A.B. 



A.B... 
B.S.... 
B.S.... 



1849 
1850 
1852 
185i 
li356 
.1858 
1858 

1858 



1860 
1860 
1861 

1862 



1872 
1883 



South Carolina TJniversit}'. 

South Carolina College. 

University of Georgia. 

Adger College. 

South Carolina University. 

Claflin College. 

South-Werttern Presbyterian 
University. 

Adger College. 

Presbyterian Theolo g i c al 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

University of Mississippi. 

A college in Maine. 

Tulane University of Loui- 
siana. 

Claflin College. 

A college in New York. 

Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

South t^arolina College. 

Adger College. 

Adger College. 



BISHOPS (5). 



Kamb. 



William Capers b. 



Stephen Elliott, D. D . 
William J. Borne 



Alexander Gregg, D. D . 
R. W.B.Elliott 



DEGREE. 



A.B 
A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 



Graduated, 

oil LKFT 

College. 



1806 



1825 
1829 



1838 
1861 



Ecclesiastical Office. 



Bishop of 
South. 

Episcopal Bishop, Georgia. 

Episcopal Bishop (Mission- 
ary), China. 

Episcopal Bishop, Texas. 

Episcopal Bishop (Mission- 
ary), Western Texas. 



M. E. Church 



CONFEDERATE GENERALS (15). 



Name. 



JohnB. Floyd 

M. L. Bonham 

Maxcy Gregg 

Wade Hampton . . . 

Joseph Gist 5 

Samuel McGowan . 
John K. Jackson .. 
James Connor 



a Left college in Senior year. 
&Left QQllege in Sophomore ye^ri 



Degree. 




A.B 

A.B 

A.B.... 



Graduated, 
OR left 
College. 



1829 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1841 
1846 
1849 



Rakk. 



Brigadier-General 

Brigadier-GreneraL 

BrigadierGeneraL 

Lieutenant-GeneraL 

Brigadier-General. 

Brigadier-General. 

Brigadier-General. 

Brigad ier-G eneral. 



e Left college in Junior year. 

a Took diploipa 1;^ apcieqt langnageq. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS— Continued. 
C025FEDEIIATE GENEKALS (15)— Continued. 



Kaxk. 



John Bratton 

S.E. Gist 

John A. Wharton. 
J. R. Chalmers ... 

M.W. Garyo 

M.C. Butlcro 

T. M. Logan 



Deqbeb. 



A.B. 
A.B 
A.B. 
A.B. 



A.B. 



Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 



1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1856 
18C0 



Bakk. 



Brigadier-General. 

Brigadi«»r-G eneral. 

Brigadier-General. 

Brigadier-G eneral. 

Brigadier-General. 

Major-GenoraL 

Brigadicr-GencraL 



MEMBERS OF U. S. GOVERNMENT OR C. S. GOVERNMENT (9). 



Name. 



James L. Fetigru 

Beaufort T. Watts.... 
Hugh Swinton Legar6 

C. G. Memniinger fr 

Solomon Cohen, Jr ... 

J.J.Seibcls 

E. H.DeLeon 

John E. Bacon 

Leroy F. Xoumans 



Degree. 



A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B 



Graduated, 
or left 
College. 



1609 
1812 
18U 
1819 
1820 
183C 
1837 
1850 

1852 



Office. 



U. S. District Attorney. 

TJ. S. Charg6 d' Affaires. 

U. S. Attomey-General. 

C. S. Secretary of Treasury. 

TJ. S. District Attorney. 

TJ. S. Charg6 d' Affaires. 

U. S. Consul to Egypt. 

TJ. S. Charg6 d' Affaires to 
Paraguay. 

TJ. S. District Attorney. 



MEMBERS OF STATE GOVERNMENTS (14). 



Name. 



Benjamin T. Elmore . 

John G. Brown 

Josiah KHgoro, M. D. 



Jamea M. Calhoun . 
Junes Jones 



John D. Coalter.. 
James Simons . . 



R. J. M. Dunnorant c . 
James N. Lipscomb. . 

James Connor 

W.Z.Lt:itncr 

John Bratton 



Degree. 



A.B...- 

A.B.... 

A.B ... 

A.B ... 
A.B ... 

A.B ... 
A.B ... 



A.B ... 
A.B ... 
A.B ... 
A.B ... 



Graduated, 
or left 
College. 



1810 

1811 

1813 

1824 
1824 

1825 
1833 



Office. 



Comptroller-General, South 
Carolina. 

Secretary of State, South 
Carolina. 

Surgeon-General, South Caro> 
lina. 

President Alabama Senate. 

Adjutant G eneral, South Car- 
olina. 

Attomey-General, Missouri. 

Speaker House of Represent- 
atives, South Carolina. 



a Left college in Junior year. 

h Believed to be the oldest alumnus living. 

11406— Ko. 3 14 



1842 
1847 
1849 
1849 
1.849 
c Left college in Senior year. 



Adjutant-General, South Car- 
olina. 

Secretary of State, South Car- 
olina. 

Attorney-General, South Car- 
olina. 

Secretary of State, South 
Carolina. 

Comptroller-General, South 
Carolina. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
LIST OF STUDENTS— Continnod. 
MEMBERS OF STATE GOVERNMENTTS-Continued. 



Name. 


Degbee. 


Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 


Office. 


J.C.Coita 


1852 
1858 


Comptroller -General, South 


James Simons a..... 




Carolina. 
Speaker Hoase of Repreeent- 






atives, Soutli Carolina. 



SCIENTIFIC MEN AND WRITERS (8). 



Name. 


Deglte. 


Graduated, 

OR LEFT 

College. 


Profession or Occupation 


J. V. Beran 


A.B .... 
A.B .... 
A.B ... 
A.B ... 
A.B ... 
A.B .... 
A.B .... 

A.B .... 


1816 
1820 
18C2 
1832 
1844 
1-8:2 
1668 

185a 


Historian of Georgia. 


Richard Yeadon 


Editor (Cliarlcston). 


Henry W. Ravenel, LL. D .- 


Botanist. 


James Marion Sims, A.M., MU 


Physician and Surgeon. 
Historian. 


John H. Logan, A. M., M. D 


J. Wood Davidson, A. M 


Historian. 


FarisU C.Furraan — 

James H. Rion, LL. D 


Well-known Southern Agri- 
culturist. 

Jurist. 







a Left college in Junior year. 

Ill llie preceding list only Governors and Confederate States Generals are counted 
twice. Many others held two or more offices of distinction, bafc only the more im- 
l)ortaut are given. 

Several graduates rose to high distinction in other States, one or two having been 
Members of Congress from Kentucky, and others from Texas. It is inajpossible to give 
their names now, as the rolls are imperfect. 
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COLONIAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA-^ 

By Edwakd McCrady, Jr. 

A Paper read be/ore the Historical Society of South Carotina, Augutt 6, 1883. Beprinted^ with some 
sUghi aiUeraUone, bypemUuion of the author, 

[As the parpose of the foUowiDg paper, read before the Historical Society of Sonth 
Carolina, and now pablished by that body, is to refate the charge made by Mr. Mic- 
Master, in his History of the People of the United States, of the neglect of education 
ill South Carolina prior to and during the Revolution, I have given exact quotations 
iVoiu the authors and acts I have cited rather than my understanding of what they 
wrote or contained, thus avoiding any misunderstanding of the texts, on my part. 

I have also restricted myself to the period of which Mr. McMaster treats in the 
voliune of his work now before the public. There is much in the subsequent history 
of education in the State which is interesting, but as this paper is a refutation, and 
a refutation only, I have not stepped beyond the period of which he has so far writ- 
ten.— Edward McCrady, Jr. Charleston, S. C, October 22, 1883.] 

In A View of South Carolina, by John Drayton, published in 1802, we find the au- 
thor good-humoredly ridiculing a learned professor of Princeton for his assertion, in a 
work on the human species, that the poor and laboring classes in South Carolina are 
deformed and misshapen, and '* degenerated to a complexion that is but a few shades 
lighter than that of the Iroquois." Mr. Drayton observes: "The doctor has never 
been in this State; how then has he been able to give this unpleasant and degrading 
account of some of her inhabitants! It could only have been by information, not 
from Carolinians, for they are better informed, but by strangers who, to use the 
doctor's own Words, * judge of things, of men, and manners under the influence of 
habits and ideas framed in a different climate, and a different state of society.' " Mr. 
Drayton quotes the learned professor as saying: "It is a shame for philosophy, at 
this day, to be swallowing the falsehoods, and accounting for the absurdities of 
sailors." ** He would have done well, also," Mr. Drayton goes on to say, *' in keep- 
ing clear of an error into which philosophers are apt to fall ; which is to reason from 
assumed facts in order to support favorite principles." 

This was written in the commencement of the century, and now at the near end of 
it, we of the South, and of South Carolina particularly, have still to complain of un- 
just representations. As an instance, we quote fi'om McMaster's History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States, Vol. I, p. 27 : 

^^In the Southern States education was almost wholly neglected, hut nowhere to 
such an extent as in South Carolina. In that colony , prior to 1730, no such thing as a 
grammar school existed. Between 1731 and 1776 there were five. During the Bevolu- 
Hon there were none. Indeed, if the number of newspapers printed in any community 
may be talcen as a gauge of the education of the people, the condition of the Southern 
States as compared with the Eastern and Middle was most deplorable. In 1775 there were 
in the entire country thirty-seven papers in circulation. Fourteen of them were in 

' The growth of the American pablic school aystem and its exceUence have imparted a i>ecaliar 
Interest to the history of the Massachusetts colony, in which its essential principles were first form- 
ulated and developed. Massachnsetts, however, did not stand alone in efforts for the establishment 
of schools. The same parpose animated her sister colonies. This is particularly trae of South Caro- 
lloAt M thp f9Uowili^ paper abundantly proves.— K.- H. B. D. 
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New England, four were in New York, and nine in Pennsylvania ; in Virginia and 
North Carolina there were two each, in Georgia one, in South Carolina three. The 
same, is true to-day." 

For the existence of this neglect, and the deplorable condition of edacation in the 
South, the author cites two authorities : Ramsay's History of South Carolina and 
Hudson's History of Journalism in the United States. Let us see if his authorities 
sustain his assertions and conclusions. 

Prejudice may warp the judgment so as to lead it to accept as true statements 
which have no foundation in fact, and to form conclusions not warranted if the state- 
ments were true ; but not even prejudice can excuse or account for a misquotation, 
Mr. McMaster asserts that in the Southern States education was almost wholly neg- 
lected, but nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina ; and that in that colony, 
prior to 1730, no such thing as a grammar school existed; and gives as his authority 
Ramsay's History of South Carolina. Now, with the book open before us, we deny 
that Ramsay made any such statement; on the contrary, he has a chapter on **The 
Literary History of South Carolina" (Chap. IX, Vol. 2), in which he shows that no 
sooner had the settlers provided shelter and the necessaries of life, " than they 
adopted measures for promoting the moral and literary improvement of themselves, 
aud particularly of the rising generation." (See p. 353.) 

The nearest approach to Mr. McMaster's quotation is this sentence at the close of 
the chapter (Vol. II, p, 3ft3) : " There was no grammar school in South Carolina prior 
to 17J0, except the free school in Charleston; from 1730 till 1776 there were not more 
than four or five, and all in or near Charleston." Mr. McMaster, it will ,be observed, 
has omitted a part of the sentence he undertook to quote. But since Mr. McMaster has re- 
ferred us to Dr. Ramsay, as an authority upon the matter of education of the people 
of South Carolina, let us see what Dr. Ramsay does say on the subject, and let us refer 
a little more particularly to his authorities, and add some others, more fully showing 
the attention paid to education in South Carolina before and during the Revolution. 

I.— Schools Prior to the Rkvohtion. 

Dr. Ramsay, as we have seen, commences his chapter on the literary history of South 
Carolina with the statement that the earliest settlers of the Province had no sooner 
provided themselves with shelter than they adopted measures for promoting the moral 
and literary improvement of themselves and of their children. He goes on then to 
give this account of the establishment of free schools in the Province. On page 354, 
Vol. II, we read: 

**In the years 1710 and 1712, the Assembly passed laws *for founding and erecting 
a free school in Charlestown for the use of the inhabitants of South Carolina.' The 
preamble of the latter, after setting forth * the necessity that a free school be erected 
for the inslructian of youth in grammar and other arts and sciences, and also in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion ; and that several well-disposed Christians by their 
last wills had given several sums of money for the founding of a free school,' proceeds 
to enact 'that Charles Craven, Charles Hart, Thomas Broughton, Nicholas Trott, 
Arthur Middleton, Richard Beresford, William Rhett, Gideon Johnson, Francis Lejau, 
Robert Maul, Ralph Izard, Joseph Morton, George Logan, Alexander Parris, Hugh 
Grange, and William Gibbon, and their successors, be a body corporate, by the name 
of the commissioners for founding, erecting, governing, and visiting a free school 
for the use of the inhabitants of South Carolina, with all the power of a corporation, 
and with particular .luthority to take possession of all gifts and legacies formerly 
given for the use of the free school, and to take up or purchase as much land as might be 
deemed necessary for the use of the school, and to erect thereon suitable buildings." 
He goes on to say (pp. 35.5-356) : "Provision was also made for *the support of an 
usher and a master to teach writing, arithmetic, merchant's accompts, surveying, 
navigation, and practical mathematics.' It was also enacted *that any school- 
master settled in a country parish, and approved by the vestry, should receive ten 
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pounds per annum from the public treasury ;' and that * the vestries should be author- 
ized to draw from the same source twelve pounds toward building a school-house in 
. each of the country parishes.' " 

Now, this was before Mr. McMaster when he asserted that Dr. Ramsay had stated 
there was " no grammar school in South Carolina prior to 1730 ; " and so much he can 
not escape from the knowledge of, when he was recklessly making so grave a charge 
against a people. But if, led by a real historical spirit, he had examined the acts to 
which Dr. Ramsay refers (and which are to be found in all the large bar libraries in 
New York and elsewhere), he would have seen that the act of 1710, as well as that of 
1712, contained the recital that the gifts of money for the founding of a free school 
had then (in 1710) already been made; from which he would have learned that even 
prior to 1710 the people of South Carolina had conceived and attempted the estab- 
lishment of a free school ; and had he examined further, ho would have found that 
South Carolina during colonial times was very little, if any, behind even Massachu- 
setts in the matter of public education. 

Dr. Dalcho* writes (1710-11'i: "The want of schools was a source of great solicitude 
to the inhabitants, and called for the exertions of the virtuous and the good. The 
missionaries, and many other gentlemen of the Province, addressed the society ^ on 
this interesting and important subject. They described the deplorable condition of 
the rising generation for want of sufficient education, and lamented the decay of 
piety and morals as the inevitable consequence of leaving the young to their own pur- 
suits, and to the influence of evil example. The spiritual as well as temporal inter- 
ests of the people were declared to be at stake, as an ignorant, uneducated communi- 
ty was but a small remove from the habits and feelings of savage life. The society 
felt the force of the appeal. In the year 1711 they established a school in Charles- 
town, and placed it under the care of the Rev. William Guy, A. M., whom at the same 
time they appointed an assistant to the rector of St, Philip's Parish." 

Professor Rivers, in his Early History of South Carolina, says: *^The Society for 
Propagating the Gospel sent out missionaries not only to preach, but * to encourage 
the setting up of schools for the teaching of children.' Their school-masters were re- 
quired ' to take especial care of the manners of the pupils in and out of school ; warn- 
ing them against lying and falsehood and evil speaking; to love truth and honesty ; 
to be modest, just, and affable ; to receive in their tender years that sense of religion 
which may render it the constant principle of their lives and actions.' The wai.t of 
schools, however, was not immediately remedied, and so urgent appeals were made to 
the society that in 1711 they established a school in Charlestown under Rev. William 
Guy. In the previous year several persons having bequeathed legacies for founding a 
free school, an act was passed (1712) for this purpose, and soon afterward for extend- 
ing similar benefits to all the parishes." ^ 

A tombstone still standing in St. Philip's church-yard attests that such a school was 
actually established, and maintained at least until 1729, The inscription upon it is 
as follows : 

The JRev^ Mr John Lambert 

Late Master Principal and Teacher of Grammar 

And Other Sciences Taught in the 

FREE SCHOOL* 

At Char Jestoicn for if Province of South Carolina 

And Afternoon Lecturer of this Parish 

of Saint Philips Charestotcn, 

Departed this Life (suddenly) on j/* Ath August 1729 

Blessed is this servant whom His Lord when 

He coMith shall find so doing 

» ChurcTi Uistory, p. 93. 

2 The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreisn Parts. 

* Historical Sketch of South Carolina, p. 231 ; see also Shecut's Essays. 

* The words " Free School" are thus in capital letters on the tomb. 
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The act alladed to by Professor Rivers was, " An Act additional to an Act entitled, 
*An Act for cstablishiDg county and precinct courts,' " passed February 23, 1722. The 
original was not to be found when the Statutes at Large were compiled, but the text 
is given in Trott*s Laws of South Carolina. By this act the justices of these courts 
were authorized to purchase lands, erect a free school in each county and precinct, 
and to assess the expense upon the lands and slaves within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. They were to appoint masters who should be ** well skilled in the Latin 
tongue," and be allowed twenty-five pounds proclamation money per annum. Ten 
poor children were to be taught gratis yearly, if sent by the justices.* 

Dr. Ramsay proceeds (p. 356) to tell that Sir Francis Nicolson, the first Royal Gov- 
ernor of the Province (1721-24), was a great friend to learning ; and that he liberally 
contributed to its support, and pressed on the inhabitants the usefulness and necessity 
of Provincial establishments for its advancement; and that the inhabitants, urged by 
his persuasions, engaged in providing seminaries for the instruction of youths. 

Besides these general contributions. Dr. Ramsay tells of several particular legacies left 
for this purpose. Mr. Whitmarsh left five hundred pounds to St. Paul's Parish for 
founding a free school in it. Mr. Ludlam, missionary at Goose Creek, bequeathed all 
his estate, which was computed to amount to two thousand pounds, for the same pur- 
pose.' Richard Bercsford, by his will, bequeathed to the vestry of St. Thomas' Parish 
one-third of the yearly profits of his estate for the support of one or more school-masters, 
who should teach writing, accounts, mathematics, and other liberal learning ; and 
the other two-thirds for the support, maintenance, and education of the poor of that 
parish. The vestry accordingly received from this estate six thousand five hundred 

' Trott's Laws of South Carolina, p. 898; Dalcho's Church History, p. 96. See, also, Governor Als- 
ton's IRepoit to South Carolina Legislature on tho Free Schools, 1817. 

*Dr. Dalcho tells us that the vostry of St. James, Goose Greet, to -whom this bequest of Mr. Lud- 
lam was made, having considered the bequest insufficient for tho endowment of a school, had placed 
the money at interest until additional arrangements conld be made to promote the ohject of the tes- 
tator, and that they proposed to raise an adequate fund hy private subscription, but that nothing was 
done until JunOil8, 1744, when the following subscription was raised: 

Whereas, Nothing is more likely to promote the practice of Christianity and virtue than tho early 
and pious education of youth, wo, whose names are underwritten, do hereby agree and oblige our- 
selves, our executors, and administrators, to pay yearly, for three years successively, viz. on or he- 
fore June 18, 1745, 1746, and 1747, to the Rev. Mr. Millechamp, or to the church wardens for the time 
being, the several and respective sums of money over against our names respectively subscribed, for the 
setting up of a school in the parish of St. James, Goose Creek, on the land for that purpose purchased, 
for instructing children in tho knowledge and practice of the Christian religion and for teaching tbem 
such other things as are suitable to their capacity. 



S. A. Middleton £100 

William Middleton 100 

John Morton 60 

Zach . Vill epontoux 60 

Peter Taylor 25 

Thomas Middleton 50 

Richard Singleton 20 

Cornelius Dupre 5 

Alexander Dingle.., 5 

Stephen Bull 5 

G. Dupont 7 

Henry Izard 60 

William "Wood 8 



JamesKinloch £40 

Gideon Faucheraud 10 

William Allen 25 

Marthalzard 20 

Mary Izard. 20 

Susanna Lansac 10 

Jane Moiris 20 

Joseph Norman 20 

Richard Tookerman 5 

Benjamin Mazyck 15 

TaulMazyck 50 

Robert Brum 15 

Thomas Singleton 10 



To these were subsequently added the following: 



PeterTaylor £100 

John Channing .1 100 

C. Faucheraud 100 

RobertHume 100 

John Parker 70 

W. Withers 50 

Benj.Smlth 50 



John Tibbin £30 

JohnMcKenzie 100 

John Moultrie, Jr 100 

W.Blake 100 

Benjamin Coachman 100 

Thomas Smith 50 

Henry Smith 50 



RobertAdams , £5 

Mag £liz Izard 30 

Maurice Keating 10 

James Bagby lO 

Joseph Hasfort 15 

James Marion 6 

Peter Porcher ' 15 

James Singleton 10 

Isaac Porcher , 5 

Benjamin Singleton 10 

RachelPorcher 5 



Sedge wick Lewis £23 

James Lynch 30 

James Coachnran 40 

JohnDras 100 

Rebecca Singleton . .^ 25 

PeterTamplet 60 

Joseph Dobbins 25 
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poands for promoting these pions and charitable purposes. * * This fund," Dr. Ramsay 
said when he wrote (1808), " is still in existence, and has long been known by the 
name of ' Beresford's bounty ' "—and we may add, was carefully preserved until 
destroyed, or nearly so, during the late War. In 1733, we go on to read, a free school 
was erected at Childsbury, in St. John's Parish,* on the foundation of six hundred 
pounds bequeathed for that purpose by James Child, and twenty-two hundred pounds 
subscribed by the parishioners. The interest of two hundred pounds, bequeathed by 
Francis Williams, was also appropriated as a fund for teaching poor scholars. In 
1734 a free school was erected in Dorchester.' The corporations of these schools were 
clierished by the colonial government. Dr. Ramsay says, and were favored in taking 
lip lands. They formed a centre to which were drawn the donations and bequests 
of the charitable. "From the triple source of tuition money, public bounty, and 
private donations, a fund was created which diffused the means of education far 
beyond what could haye been accomplished by uncombined exertions conducted with- 
out union or system. '' This is Dr. Ramsay's comment; and yet he is cited by Mr. 
McMaster as authority for his assertion that education was almost wholly neglected 
in the South, and nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina. 

From Dalcho we learn that the desire for the education of the rising generation 
was now (1721-28) generally felt through the Province. Many pious persons, he 
says, had bequeathed portions of their estates for this benevolent purpose, and many 
contributed largely by their subscriptions. In the parish of St. PauFs a considerable 
sum was raised by subscription for founding a free school for the education of the poor, 
and to which John Whitmarsh added a legacy of five hundred pounds.^ He also 
mentions two other legacies for the use of schooling and educating the poor children 
in the parish of St. John's Colleton, John's Island, in 1770 — one by Col. John Gibbs 
of five hundred pounds, and one by George Hext of twelve hundred and fifty pounds. 

Turning to the General Statutes of South Carolina, we find that an act was passed 
March 24, 1724, "for the founding and erecting, governing, ordering, and visiting a 
free school at the town of Dorchester in the parish of St. George, in Berkeley County, 
for the use of the inhabitan ts of the province of South Carolina." Nothing, however, 
seems to have been accomplished under this act, possibly from some impracticable 
provisions contained in it ; but this is only surmise, as the text of it is not now to be 
found — the title only has been preserved.* But in 1734 another act, with the same 
title, was passed, the preamble of which is so pertinent that we will quote it : 

" Whereas, By the blessing of Almighty God, the youth of this Province are become 

«r numerous, and their parents so well inclined to have them instructed in grammar 
other liberal arts and sciences, and other useful learning, and also in the principles 
he Christian religion, that the free school erected, authorized, and established in 
Charlestown for this purpose is not sufficient fully to answer the good intent of such 
an undertaking; And, whereas, Several of the inhabitants of this Province who have 
a numerous issue and live at such a distance from the said free school now established 
in Charlestown, that their circumstances may not be sufficient to permit them to send 
their children thither to be educated, whereby they may be deprived of so great a 
benefit; and it therefore appearing necessary that one or more schools be founded 
and erected in other part or parts of this Province as shall be most convenient for 
carrying out so laudable a design, we therefore pray your Most Sacred Majesty that 
it may be enacted," etc.* 

* Thomas Bronghton, Thomas Hasel, Anthony Bonnean, John Harleston, Nathaniel Bronghton, 
Thomas Cordes, and Francis Lejan were appointed tmstees, with the necessary powers for promot- 
ing the interests of the institution.— Ramsay's History of South Carolina, Vol. II, p. 198. 

*Alcxamter Skcene, Thomas Waring, Joseph Blake, Arthur Middleton, Balph Izard, Robert 
'W'light, Paul Jenyp, Walter Izard, Benjamin Waring, Francis Vemod, William Cattel, and John 
Williams were appointed trustees for taking care of its interests.— J5i(2., p. 199. 

' Dalcho's Church History, p. 853. 

* Statutes at Large, Vol. HI, p. 236. 
•lWd.,p.378. 
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Theyear before (1733) the free school at Childsbuiy, in St. John's Parish, men 
tioned above, had been established. Let us give the preamble to this act : 

'' Whereas f Nothing conduces more to the private advantage of every man, or the 
public benefit of the country in general, than a liberal education, and the same can- 
not be had without due encouragement to persons qualified to instruct youth ; and 
Mr. James Child, late of this Province, deceased, desiring, as far as lay in his power, 
to promote the same, did, in and by his last will and testament, give and bequeath 
the sum of five hundred pounds current money of Carolina toward the encourage- 
ment of a grammar school, and other learning, at Childsbury, in St. John Parish, 
Berkeley County; and also did further give, devise, and bequeath the sum of one 
hundred pounds like money, and a lot to build a convenient house for the said school ; 
and left the same to certain trustees in the said will named to manage the same ac- 
cording to the directions of his will ; and the said sums being far too short for the 
said purposes, several gentlemen, well weighing the great want of necessary learniug 
in the Province, and beiog desirous to encourage so good an undertaking (according 
to their several abilities), have, by voluntary subscriptions, raised the sum of two 
thousand two hundred pounds like current money to be added to the legacy of the 
said James Child, and have also chosen trustees to be joined with those named in the 
said Mr. James Child's will to manage the said sums for the use of the said school, 
and as visitors to order, direct, and govern the said school. We therefore humbly 
pray your Most Sacr«d Majesty that it may be enacted,'' etc.^ 

Now, in reading those preambles to acts which were passed establishing these 
schools, can it be said that the people of South Carolina were at that early day un- 
mindful of education? The population of the Province in 1734 was but 7,333.^ 

But let us again return to Dr. Ramsay's History, to which Mr. McMaster refers us, 
and to the same chapter from which he so incorrectly quotes. We read at page 36*2 : 

'^ Education has also been fostered in South Carolina by several societies as a part 
of a general plan of charity. The oldest of this class is the South Carolina Society, 
which was formed about the year 1737. 

''It pays the salary of a school-master and school-mistress for the education of 
children of both sexes. Since the commencement of their school " (i. e., 1737 to 1808) 
"several hundreds of pupils have received the benefit of a plain education from its 
bounty. There is a succession of scholars. None are received under' eight years of 
age and none are retained beyond fourteen, and the girls not beyond twelve. The 
present number is seventy-two, and that is steadily kept up; for as fast as any of the 
pupils are dismissed their place is supplied by the admission of others. The present 
funds of this society amount to one hundred and thirty-seven thousand dollars. * h^ 

**The Fellowship Society, incorporated in 1769, was originally intended to co^^ 
under its sheltering wing the deplorable maniac, and for that purpose appropriated 
one-half of its funds. With the other moiety it has followed the humane example of 
the last- mentioned society, and bestows a gratuitous education on the children of 
misfortune. Twenty-five children are now (1808) under a course of plain education 
on its bounty. 

''The St. Andrew's Society have in like manner lately appropriated a portion of 
their funds for similar purposes, and twenty children are now educated at their ex- 
pense. 

"The Winyaw Indigo Society was incorporate'd in 1756. The original design of the 
founders of this institution was of a patriotic and charitable nature. 

"It had in view the improvement of the culture and manufacture of indigo, and 
the endowment of a free school. The object of the society is now wholly confined to 
the education of orphan children. Since its commencement there have been educated 

» Statutes at Large, Vol. Ill, p. 364. 

'Drayton's Historical Sketch of South Carolina, p. 103. 
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and supported upon its bounty between one and two hundred orphans. From the 
continual accession of new members the funds are in a flourishing condition, and ena- 
ble the society to educate twenty children annually.'' 

This school for more' than a hundred years was the chief school for all the eastern 
part of the country, between Charleston and the North Carolina line, and was resorted 
to by all classes. 

As to the South Carolina Society, see also Shecut's Essays. 

There was also a grammar school at Beaufort, kept by Mr. Comming, a Scotchman, 
and a private school near Beaufort, kept by the Rev. James Gourlay. 

It will thus bo observed that the education of the lower part of the State was car- 
ried on by legislative aid and authority in connection with the Church of England. 
In the upper part of the State, which was settled by the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
churches and school-houses wore built together by the ministers of that church, which 
has always been foremost in education in this country. These covenanters, as most 
of them were, coming down from Pennsylvania after Braddock's defeat, settled in 
the western parts of North and South Carolina, and to a great extent peopled the 
districts of Lancaster, York, Chester, and Union. The principal settlement was at 
the Waxhaws, on the line between the two States. Of the women of these people it 
has been written : "An education— knowledge of things human and divine— they 
prized beyond all price in their leaders and teachers ; and craved its i>088ession for 
their husbands and brothers and sons. The Spartan mothers gloried in the bravery 
of their husbands and fathers, and demanded it in their sons— 'Bring me this, or be 
brought back upon it,' said one as^ho gave her son a shield to go out to battle. These 
Presbyterian mothers gloried in the enterprise and religion and knowledge and purity 
of their husbands and children, and would forego comforts and endure toil that their 
sons might be well instructed, enterprising men. * » * With many, and they the 
influential men and women, the desire of knowledge was cherished before a compe- 
tence was obtained, or the labors of a first settlement overcome. Almost invariably, 
as soon as a neighborhood was settled, preparations were made for preaching the 
Gospel by a regular stated pastor; and wherever a pastor was located, in that con- 
gregation there was a classical school." ' 

Dr. Howe, in his History of the Presbyterians, justly observes: *' Under the Co- 
lonial government the refinements of the higher civilization were kept upon our sea- 
board country by its constant intercourse with the British Isle, whither the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy were often sent for their education. But in the upper 
country the church and the school, both accommodated at first in the rudest and 
most i)rimitive structures, were almost inseparably connected, until, as we have seen 
in the last fifteen years of thp eighteenth century, institutions for the higher learning 
had almost everywhere arisen, if not in a form and with endowments which rendered 
them perfect, yet conducted with a becoming energy of purpose, and affording the 
means of a valuable education to those who were to become the future leaders in the 
church and the State." * 

In 17G7, a school was opened in the fork between the Broad and Saluda Rivers,^ 
and in 1768 an act was passed by the General Assembly for incorporating the Salem 
Society, the preamble of which is: " WhereaSf Sundry inhabitants of tho district of 
Ninety-Six have formed themselves into a society for the express purpose of endowing 
and supporting a school and seminary of learning, and have fixed upon a spot between 
the Catawba and Savannah Rivers, near Little River Meeting House, as being tlie 
best situated to answer the designs of the society, and have made application to the 
General Assembly of this State to be incorporated," etc.^ 

There were schools too at Bullock's Creek, York District, and at Waxhaws, Lancaster 



"^Foote's Sketches of Xorth Carolina, p. 512. 

' History of tho Preshy tcrian Chnrch in South Carolina, Vol. H, p. 20. 

* Appendix to Ramsay's History of Sooth Carolina, p. 601. 

* Statutes at Large, Vol. VIH, p. 117. 
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District. There is a tradition that Wade Hampton, afterward General, the ancestor 
of the present General Wade Hampton, taught school on Tyger River, Spartanburg 
District, in 1776.^ But the higher education of this part of the State was principally 
obtained at the '' Queen's Museum/' afterward called *' Liberty Hall," an academy 
in Charlotte, N. C, just beyond the dividing line between the States. It was at this 
academy that General William R. Davie, then a youth of the Waxhaws, afterward 
member of the convention that framed the Constitution of the United States, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, and Minister to France, one who was alike distinguished as 
scholar, soldier, statesman, and lawyer, received the education which enabled him to 
take the first honors at Princeton, and fitted him to bo the founder of the University 
of North Carolina.* 

It will thus bo scon that during the time that Mr. McMaster asserts that education 
was wholly neglected in South Carolina, there were not only five free schools in the 
colony, but many other schools maintained by charitable societies and churches. 
Indeed, every society formed for charitable or patriotic purposes seems at once to have 
assnmed that education must bo apart of its business ; and education was deemed a 
part of the religions duties of the clergy, whether Presbyterian, Covenanter, or 
Chnrchman. 

But these free schools, and schools founded or maintained by charity, and built up 
along with the churches in the wilderness, were by no means the only schools in South 
Carolina prior to the Revolution. It was as true of the South before the Revolution 
as after (as Mr. Orr, the able School Commissioner of Georgia, pointed out to the 
National Educational Association at a recent mooting), that the education of the 
South was carried on principally by means of private schools and academies. 

Dr. Ramsay says: '^With the growing wealth of the Province, the schools be- 
came more numerous, and co-extended with, the spreading population. The num- 
ber of individuals who could afford to maintain private tutors, and of natives who 
were scut abroad for education, increased in like manner. None of the British Prov- 
inces in proportion to their numbers sent so many of their sons to Europe for educa- 
tion as South Carolina," etc' 

Mr. Drayton, in his Memoirs, writes: ** Before the American War, the citizen of 
Carolina was too much prejudiced in favor of British manners, customs, and knowl- 
edge to imagine that elsewhere than in England anything of advantage c:)uld be ob- 
tained. For reasons also of state, perhaps, this prejudice was encouraged by the 
mother country, and hence the children of opulent persons were sent there for edu- 
cation, while attempts for supporting suitable seminaries of learning in this State 
were not sufficiently encouraged and promoted."-* 

Mr. McMaster observes that so late as 1795 a gentleman who had been abroad was 
pointed out in the streets even of large cities with the remark : " There goes a man 
who has been to Europe ;" '^ There goes a man who has been to London." This remark 
points a difference between the Northern and Southern colonics which should not 
be overlooked in considering the character of their respective societies and the edu- 
cation of their people. While it is true that there was little or no intercourse between 
New England and Old England, there was a close and constant intercourse between 
the people of South Carolina and the mother country ; and the ambition of the South- 
ern planter was to send his son to England for education at Oxford or Cambridge. 
South Carolina seemed to be preparing her sons both at home and abroad for the 
service of the country at large. Thus it happened that during the period in which 
Mr. McMaster charges that education was wholly neglected in South Carolina, Arthur 
Middle ton, Thomas Hey ward, Thomas Lynch, Jr. (three of the signers of the Declara- 

' Letter of Rev. James H. Sayo, D. D., Chester, S. C. 

« Wheeler's History of North Carolina, Vol. II, p. 188. Proceedings of the Alumni Association, 1881, 
pp. 22, 23. 
s History of South Carolina, Vol. 11, p. 358. 
4 Historical Sketch of South Carolina, p. 217. See also Mills' Statistics of South Carolina, 1826. 
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tion of Independence)/ John Ratledge, Hngh Rntledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, Thomas Pinckney, William Henry Drayton, Christopher Gadsden, Henry Lau- 
rens, John Laurens, Gabriel Manigault, William Wragg, and John Forcheraud 
Grimk^, among other Carolina yonths, had been sent to England for the completion 
of their education. Dr. Kamsay calls attention, too, to the fact that the natives of 
Carolina, though educated in Great Britain, were not biased in favor of that country. 
Most of them joined heartily in the Revolution, and from their superior knowledge 
were eminently useful as civil and military officers in directing the efforts of their 
countrymen in defence of their rights. This, Dr. Ramsay observes in a note, is the 
more remarkable, as the reverse took place in other provinces.^ 

Hugh S. Legar^, in a note to his Essay on Classical Learning, says: ''Before and 
just after the Revolution, many, perhaps it would be more accurate to say most, of 
our yonth of opulent families were educated at English schools and universities. 
There can be no doubt their attainments in polite literature were very far superior to 
those of their cotemporaries at the North, and the standard of scholarship in Charles- 
ton was consequently much higher than in any other city on the continent," etc.^ 

" In his Retrosp^'Ct of the Eighteenth Century, published in 1808 by Dr. Samuel 
Miller, late of Princeton, the belief is expressed that the learned languages, especially 
the Greek, were less studied in the Eastern than in the Southern and Middle States, 
and that while more individuals attended to classical learning there than here, it 
was attended to more superficially. The reason is that, owing to the superior wealth 
of the individuals in the latter States, more of their sons were educated in Europe, 
and brought home with them a more accurate knowledge of the classics, and set the 
example of a more thorough study." ^ 

But while most of the young men of means of South Carolina were educated abroad, 
those who remained at home did like credit to their education. Charles Pinckney, 
whose draft of the Constitution has been the subject of so much controversy — a con- 
troversy dogmatically decided in a line by Mr. McMaster— and who was not only a 
great statesman, but a learned lawyer and an accomplished classical scholar, received 
his entire education in Charleston. So, too, did Edward Rutledge, until ready to 
commence the study of his profession, when, as customary, he too went to England 
and entered a student in the Temple. The letter of his brother John, addressed to him 
upon the pursuit of his studies in England,** might be read to-day with profit by any 
student of the law. Dr. William Charles Wells, who promulgated the first compre- 
hensive theory of dew, and who was the author of a remarkable essay on the theory 
of vision, and a well known medical writer of his time in Edinburgh, obtained his ed- 
ucation in Charleston, which he did not leave until prepared to commence his study 
of medicine in Edinburgh. 

We are told that the Puritan settlers, fully convinced of the necessity of universal 
education, as soon as they had provided themselves temporary shelter reared the 
church and the school-house. So, too, did both Churchmen and Covenanters in South 
Carolina. But the Puritans were not the first to establish free grammar schools, nor 
were the schools established by them the common or public schools of to-day. The 
first free grapamar schools, as they were called, that is, schools in which Latin was 
taught, and which were supported in part, at least, by proceeds of land, etc., were 
established in Charlestown, Va., in 1621; in Boston, 163G; in Salem, 1641; and in 
most towns of New England within a few years after their settlement; but these, 
though comprising the greater part of the children of the settlement, were not com- 
mon schools in the present sense of that term.'* These free public or common schools, 

» History of South Carolina, p. 359. 

' Legar6'8 "Writings, p. 7. 

' Howe's History of the Presbyterian Church, Vol. II, p. 21. 

* O'Neall's Bench and Bar of South Carolina, Vol. II, p. 115. 

* Encyclopaedia Americana. 
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it is claimed, were iuaagarated by the General Court of Massachasetts in 1642-43. 
The law of the latter year provided as follows: 

'' It is therefore ordered that every township in the jarisdiction, after the Lord hath 
increased them to the number of fifty households, shall then forthwith appoint one 
within the town to teach all such children as shall resort to him to read and write, 
whose wages shall be paid either by the parents or mtisters of such children, or by the 
inhabitants in a general way of supply as the major part of those that order the prov- 
identials of the town shall appoint: Provided^ Those that send their children be not 
oppressed by payment more than they can have them taught for in other towns.'' 

M<assachusetts was settled in 1620, so that their first effort to establish by law a pub- 
lic school (if such it can be called) was made twenty-three years after the commence- 
ment of the colony. It will be observed that no public or free school was actually 
established by this act of the General Court, as the Legislature of Massachusetts ^vas 
termed. The act was ** merely directory." It directed the towns to establish schools, 
but that was all. It did not of itself incorporate or establish schools any moro than 
our act of 1712, which authorized the vestries, or our act of 1722, which directed the 
justices to establish free schools, did so. We do not mean to belittle the sonrco from 
which so great an institution as the American common school system has sprung, if 
this be its true spring. Small is the commencement of most great things. Still vre 
must not be misled into the idea that the common school system, as we know it, or 
anything like it, existed two hundred and forty years ago, even in Massachusetts. 
Mr. McMaster has himself pre veh ted ns from falling into such an error, for this is the 
account ho gives of the New England school-master in 1784, a hundred and forty years 
after. In one of his best passages describing the school-master, as we now know him 
and appreciate him, he says (page 21) : 

*^But the lot of the school-master who taught in the district school-honse three 
generations since fell in a very different time and among a very different people. 
School was then held in the little red school-houses for two months in the winter by 
a man, aud for two months in the summer by a woman. The boys went in the win- 
ter, the girls in the summer. The master was generally a divinity student who had 
graduated at one of the academies, who had scarcely passed out of his teens, and who 
sought by the scanty profits derived from a winter's teaching to defray the expenses of 
his study at Harvard or at Yale. His pay was small, yet he was never called upon to lay 
out any portion of it for his keep. If the district were populous and wealthy a little 
sum was annually set apart for his board, and he was placed with a farmer who would, 
for that amount, board and lodge him the longest time. But this was a far too expen- 
sive method for many of the districts, and the master was therefore expected to live 
with the parents of his pupils, regulating the length of his stay by the number of the 
boys in the family attending his school. Thus it happened that in the course of his 
teaching he became an inmate of all the houses of the district, and was not seldom 
forced to walk five miles, in the worst of weather over the worst of roads, to his school. 
Yet, mendicant though he was, it would be a great mistake to suppose that he was not 
always a welcome guest. He slept in the best room, sat in the warmest nook by the 
fire, and had the best food set before him at the table. In the long winter evenings he 
helped the boys with their lessons, held yarn for the daughters, or escorted them to 
spinning matches and quiltings. In return for his miserable pittance and his board 
the young student taught what would now be considered as the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. His daily labors were confined to teaching hiu scholars to read with a mod- 
erate degree of fluency, to write legibly, to spell with some regard for the rules of or- 
thography, and to know as much of arithmetic as would enable them to calculate the 
interest on a debt, to keep the family accounts, and to make change in a shop." 

Now, what did South Carolina require of her school-masters, and what provision 
did she make for their compensation ? Let us turn to the statutes and let them speak 
for themselves.^ 

' Statntea at Largo, Vol. H, p. 389. 
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The act of 1712 provided (Section XII) " that the person to be master of the said 
school shall bo of the religion of the Church of England, and conform to the same, and 
shall be capable to teach the learned languages, that is to say, Latin and Greek tongues ; 
(Section XY) that the said school-master shall have, hold, occupy, possess, and enjoy 
all such lands as shall, pursuant to this act, be taken up, purchased, had or received 
for the use of a school-master of the said school, and the school-house and dwell iug- 
house and Otitbuildings upon the same ; and also for the further encouragement nnto 
him shall have and receive out of the public treasury of this Province the full sum of 
one hundred pounds per annum, to be paid to him half yearly ; (Section XVI) that in 
consideration of the school-master being allowed the use of the lands, dwelling-house, 
and other buildings, and also the yearly salary of one hundred pounds per annum, be 
shall teach freely and without any manner of fee or reward whatsoever over and above 
tbe number of free scholars to bo appointed by each person contributing twenty 
pounds, any number of scholars not exceeding twelve, the scholars to be taught free 
to be nominated by the Commissioners ; (Section XVII) that for every scholar the said 
master shall teach, besides those who by this Act are appointed to be taught free, he 
shall be allowed four pounds per annum current money of this Province, to be paid 
him by the i)arcnt or guardian of such scholar ; (Section XVIII) that in case the school- 
master shall have more scholars in his school than one man can well manage, the 
Commissioner shall appoint a fit person to be usher, who, for his encouragement, 
shall be allowed fifty pounds per annum out of the public treasury ; and over and above 
that shall be allowed for every scholar that is under his charge (excepting those ap- 
pointed to be taught free) at the rate of thirty shillings; (Section XIX) that a fit per- 
son shall be nominated and appointed by the said Commissioner to teach writing, 
arithmetick, and merchants' accompts; and also the art of navigation, and other useful 
and practical parts of the mathematicks ; and for his encouragement shall be allowed 
not exceeding fifty pounds, to be paid him half yearly out of the public treasury of 
this Province ; and in consideration of the said yearly salary to be paid him he shall 
be obliged to teach free all such persons as by this Act are appointed to have their 
learning free ; and for other scholars that are not to be taught free he shall be allowed 
for teaching them writing at the rate of thirty shillings per annum; if writing and 
arithmetick, forty shillings ; if merchants' accompts, fifty shillings per annum ; and if 
the mathematicks, at such rate as he shall agree with the several parents and guardians 
of the said children, not exceeding six pounds per annum." 

By another provision of the act, any person giving twenty pounds toward the 
erecting and founding of the school might nominate one scholar to be taught free for 
five years. 

Section XXI of the act recited and provided as follows: ''And as a further and 
more general encouragement for the instructing of the youth of this Province in useful 
and necessary learning, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that as soon as a 
school-master is settled in any other or all the rest of the Parishes of this Province, 
and approved by the Vestry of such Parish or Parishes, such school- master so ap- 
proved from time to time shall receive the sum of ten pounds per annum out of tbe 
public treasury by quarterly payments; and the Public Receiver is hereby required 
to pay the same." 

These were the requirements of the school-master, and the provisions for his main- 
tenance, as established by law in 1712 in the lower part of South Carolina, which 
was only then settled. The teachers of the upper part of the State, which was not 
settled until forty years after, were generally Presbyterian clergymen from Ireland — 
some were from Scotland. They were usually men of education ; some were excel, 
lent arithmeticians, and read and wrote Latin fluently; all were excellent penmen. 
The '' master," as the teacher was called, besides teaching, discharged many duties 
now performed by lawyers and surveyors. He drew all the wills and titles to land, 
and made all the difficult calculations. No man in the settlement was more honorable 
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or more honored than the "master." The title "master" signified more than "rev- 
erend" or "doctor" does now.^ 

The character and attainments of the school-masters^ as required by the law of 
Sooth Carolina for her free schools, and the provisions made for their support in 1712, 
and of the teachers in the upper part of the State when settled forty years after- 
ward, certainly compare very favorably- with the description of the New England 
school-master, and the arrangements for his support, as described by Mr. MoMaster 
as existing in 1784.* 

By the act of the General Court of Massachusetts of 1642-43— the basis of the New 
England common school system, as it ia claimed — it was directed that every township 
containiog the number of fifty households should appoint one within the town to 
teach the children. What the average number of " a household " was then supposed 
to be Ave have no means of estimating; but as the average New England township of 
the present day, outside of towns having ten thousand inhabitants, is estimated to 
contain seventeen hundred (census of 1870), we may roughly put the New England 
townships during the period under consideration at five hundred. The population of 
South Carolina in 1734 was I ut seven thousand three hundred and thirty-three, and 
in 1737 there were six free and charitable schools, to wit : Charlestown Free School, 
South Carolina Society School, Childsbury Free School, St. George's Dorchester Free 
School, Beresford Bounty School, Whitmarsh Free School ; that is, one free or chari- 
table school to about every twelve hundred inhabitants. Supposing that a public 
Hchool was actually established in each township in Massachusetts, of which there is, 
however, no more probability than that there was one in each county precinct in South 
Carolina under our act of 1722, the number in proportion to the inhabitants muse still be 
iu favor of Massachusetts. But it must be rc^mombered that the difference between 
Massachusetts and South Carolina on the subject of education was and always has 
been that Massachusetts claimed to educate her youth generally, rich and poor, by 
the public or common school system, whereas, South Carolina has made no such pre- 
tence, but, on the contrary, has always relied for the education of her sons more on 
private schools than on public schools. We are not now discussing the relative mer- 
its of the two systems, but are only insisting that in comparing the respective merits 
of the two States as to zeal in education, it must be borne in mind that all the efforts 
of South Carolina as to public education were in addition and supplementary to, and 
not in the place and stead of, the system of private education upon which, wisely or 
not, our people rested. 

Mr. McMaster, it will be recollected, asserts with positiveness that prior to 1730 no 
such thing as a grammar school existed in the colony of South Carolina. Will it be 
believed that the work he refers to as his authority for this statement (Ramsay's His- 
tory of South Carolina) contains this sentence : " The knowledge of grammar and of 
the Latin and Greek languages could be obtained in Carolina at any time after 1712, or iMe 
forty-second year subsequent to the settlement of the Province f " We cannot expect that 
it will, unless the reader refers to the second volume (page 353) of that work. 

» Letter of Rev. Robert Lathan, Torkvillc, S. C. 

* Whatever force there may be in Mr. McMaster's ciiticism mnst consist in the comparative atten- 
tion to or neglect of education in South Carolina as of the time of which he -writes. It is not amiss, 
therefore, to recall that in the mother country, the advertisement in the Gentlemen's Magazine for 
1736— '• At Ideal, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin 
and Greek languages by Samuel Johnson "—brought that celebrated person, in his youth, bat three 
pupils ; upon which Carlyle observes : 

'* The career of Literature could not, in Johnson's day any more than now, bo said to lie along the 
shores of a Pactolus ; whatever else might be gathered there, gold dust was nowise the chief produce. 
The world, from the time of Socrates, St. Paul, and far earlier, had always had its Teachers, and always 
treated them in a peculiar way. A shrewd Town Clerk (not of Ephesus) once in founding a Burgh- 
Seminary— when the question came how the school-masters should be maintained, delivered this brief 
counsel : • D — n them, keep them poor / ' " 

South Carolina, certainly, did not adopt this aphorism. 
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II.— Schools Open during the Revolution. 

Let us now examine Mr. McMaster's assertion, that during the Bevolution there was 
no grammar school in existence in South Carolina. 

For this assertion, too, he refers to Dr. Ramsay's History. There is no such state- 
ment in that work. Nor is it true. 

We may well suppose that when Charleston was in the possession of the British, 
that a school-master who was loyal to the cause of his State would not have heen al- 
lowed to teach ; hut this would scarcely he hrought up as a reproach to our people 
ofthattime.^ And AThen Cornwallis marched through and devastated that other 
part of the State settled hy the Scotch-Irish Preshyterians it may well have heen 
that school-houses and hooks were hurned, as well as everything else that could not 
he carried oflf. But such a calamity as war would scarcely he cited as an evidence of 
neglect of education hy our people. Beyond this natural supposition there is nothing 
whatever to suggest this assertion, so holdly made hy Mr. McMaster. On the con- 
trary, there happens to be evidence that the people of South Carolina did not, even 
in the excitement and distress of inyasion, forget the work of education ; and that 
her youths were allowed to put down their books only to take up arms in defence of 
liberty. 

In Dr. Howe's History of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina, we read:^ 

** Tet in the midst of these scenes of conflict our people were by no means neglecting 
the interests of learning and religion. The Mount Zion Society was established in 
the city of Charleston January 9th, and incorporated February 12th, 1777 [that is, the 
year after the battle of Fort Moultrie], * for the purpose of founding, endowing, and 
supporting a public school in the district of Camden for the education and instruction 
of youth.' The preamble of the constitution is prefaced by Isaiah LX, 1, and LXI, 3 : 
*Arise, shine, for thy light is come and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. To 
appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they might 
be called the trees of righteousness, the jjlanting of the Lord, that he might be glori- 
fied.' The very language is Jubilant with hope and courage, and the quotation may 
have suggested the name the society adopted. Its members were dispersed over the 
State. It was to have weekly, quarterly, and annual meetings, and these, for the con- 
venience of the most numerous bo Jy of members, were held in Charleston. * * * 
The first president was Col. John Winn, and its wardens Gen. William Strother 
and Capt. Robt. Ellison. Col. Thomas Taylor, Capt. Thomas Woodward, and other 
patriots were among the first signers of its constitution. Its membership the first 
year was fifty-eight in number. In 1778 ninety-six were added, in 1779 eighty-seven, 
so that at the close of this decennium two hundred and sixty-five names were found 
ui)on its roll. In the second year of its existence we find among the names, Andrew 
Pickens, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, four sons of Anthony Hampton— Henry, Ed- 
ward, Richard, and Wade — and the brother of Anthony, John Hampton. About this 
time a school was taught in Winnsboro' by William Humphreys, who it is believed 
was placed there by the Mount Zion Society. This Mr. Humphreys was a member 

* We have been permitted to make the following extract from a memoir of his family prepared by 
Chancellor De Qaus}«are, who was himself taken from school to serve in the works around Charleston 
daring the siege. 

"Henry W. DeSanssure [the writer] was born on 16th August, 1763, at Pocotaligo, and was carried 
a child to Beaufort, where the family resided until January, 1779, when they removed permanently to 
Charleston. He was educated partly at a private school n-ar Beaufort kept by the Rev. Mr. James 
Gourlay, and on the removal of his family to Charleston, at a school in Charleston under the care of Mr. 
James Hampden Thompson. Little else, however, than the classics were taught in any of these 
schools. * * ♦ From the time of the invasion of Prevost, in the spring of 1779, the schools were 
closed and the youth of the country called to arms. Among others, the writer, at the age of sixteen 
years, was in arms, and during the siege of Charleston served in a volunteer corps." 

'Page 449. 
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of the society, and owned lots in Winnsboro*, wbicU he sold abont 1800. At what 
time this school was discontinued ii not known, hut it was probably about the time 
when Lord Cornwallis moved Ha headquarters to Winnaboro* in 1780." 

Dr. Howe in another place * writes : 

" The Mount Zion Society received new members to the 8th of May, 1780, just four 
days before the surrender of Ch irlestou to the British army. Down to that time about 
fifty now names had been added to the list, amtmg which is that of Charles Pinckney, 
chief justice of the province, and president of the Provincial Congress. There is no 
record after this for about two years. Early in 1783 the society met in Charleston 
and elected John Hugor president, appointed John Winn and six others directors in 
Wiunsboro* and its vicinity, and Charles Pinckney and five others directors in Charles- 
ton; and wrote on the 7th of March a letter to the Committee in Wiunsboro* inform- 
ing them of their action, addressing tbcm as * The Committee on Zion Hill.' This 
committee replied, informing them that the temporary school had been broken up by the 
enemy, but the buildings were safe and in the custody of Co4. Richard Winn. 

Dr. Howe goes on to tell that twelve names were added to the roll immediately ; 
lands given by Col. Winn and Col. John Vanderhorst were run out, and the next year, 
1784, seventy-four more names added to the membership of the society and the school 
placed under the charge of the Rev. Thomas Harris McCaule, who proposed to enlarge 
it into a college upon the i)lan of the college in New Jersey where he had been edu- 
cated ; that this plan was adopted, and that Mount Zion, the College of Cambridge at 
Ninety-Six, and the Charleston College, were incorporated on the 19th March, 1785, 
in the same act. 

On the 5th March, 1778, that is, in the midst of the war, an act was passed for in- 
corporating a society commonly called the Catholic Society, the preamble of which 
tells its purpose : *^ Whereas, Several inhabitants of this State have associated them- 
selves under the name of the Catholic Society, for the jmrpose of founding, endowing, 
and supporting a public school in the District of Camden, eastward of the Wateree 
River, for the education and instruction of youth, and have made application to the 
General Assembly of the State to be incorporated," etc.** 

Bishop Gregg, in his History of the Old Cheraws, says:^ **Abont this time (1777) 
appears the first mention of a society which was destined to exert an important in- 
fluence on the welfare of the communities bordering on the Upper Pedee. 

" But little attention has hitherto been given to the subject of education. With a 
country recently settled, and most of the inhabitants poor, it was to be expected that 
matters of material interest would first engage the thoughts of the people. For some 
years past, too, the public disturbances, so deeply affecting the peace and prosperity 
of the infant settlements, had seriously retarded their progress. 

" Being now, however, in a state of comparative repose, and with brighter pros- 
pects for the future, the welfare of the rising generation was no longer overlooked. 

" On the 13th December, 1777, this entry appears in the Rev. Mr. Pugh's journal: 
'Assembled at the meeting house in society to promote learning;' and on the 20tb, 
* went to Dr. Mills, about the society's rules.' * On the 3l8t went to the Neck (the 
Welch Neck) to the society, oigned the rules, chose oflBcers,' etc. 

" The Hon. Alexander Mcintosh was elected president, and George Hicks and Abel 
Kolb, wardens. 

" The society took the name of ' St. David's,' and by that honored appellation con- 
tinued afterward to bo distinguished." 

Bishop Gregg continues: **The organization of the society excited much interest 
among the inhabitants of St. David's Parish. An original subscription paper of the 
date just mentioned (13th December, 1777), with a preamble, has survived the ravages 
of time, and is in these words, viz : 

*• *As the endowing and establishing j>u&2io schools and other seminaries of learning 

» Page 504. 

«See Statutes at Large, Vol. VIU, p. 115. 

3 History of the Old Cheraws, p. 280. 
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lias ever been attended with the most salutary effects, as well by cultiyating in 
youth the principles of religion and every social virtue, as by enabling them after- 
ward to fill with dignity and usefulness the most important departments of the State, 
who that is a lover of his country as he looks around him can fail to deplore the greac 
want of this necessary qualification in onr youth, especially in the interior parts of 
it, at this early period of our flourishing and rising State? In the future, when we 
shall be at liberty to make our own laws without the control of an arbitrary despot, 
what heart would not glow with pleasure to see a senate filled with learued, wise, and 
able men, for the want of whom the most flourishing republics have become the tools 
of arbitrary despots f And, whereas, there is a society established in the parish of 
St. David, by the name of the St. David's Society, purposely for founding a public 
school in said parish, for educating youths in the Latin and Greek languages, math- 
ematics, and other useful branches of learning by those who are not of ability with- 
out assistance to carry so useful and necessary an effort into effect: 

* *' Wherefore, in order to contribute to so laudable and benevolent an undertaking, 
we whose names are hereunto subscribed, do promise to pay, or cause to be paid into 
the hands of the secretary of the said Society the respective sums adjoined to each 
of our names, whenever the same shall be called for by the said secretary or his order.' " 

Many names were signed to this paper, and over two thousand pounds subscribed, 
and on the 28th March following (1778) an act^ incorporating the St. David's School 
was passed.^ 

It is thus seen that between the victory of Fort Moultrie in 1776, and the occupa- 
tion of Charleston in 1780, and while indeed the British were investing the city of 
Charleston, the people were founding and the Legislature was incorporating new 
public schools. 

Andrew Jackson may not have been a scholar, and we do not cite him as an illus- 
tration of the educational system of South Carolina (though there is good reason to 
suspect that his inelegance of speech was more a matter of affectation than of igno- 
rance,' but his history affords evidence upon the point we are now considering, and 

« Statutes at Large, Vol. VIII, p. 118. 

* Subsequent to this tiise no farther progress appears to have been made with the school, until tbe 
troubles of the Revolution were over, when it twas reorganized and went into vigorous oi>eration, and 
continued to flouriHh. The records of its history under the administration of Andrew McCaaley, Eli 
King, and Thomas Parke would serve as a model for many of the academies of more recent times. 
Mr. Parke In 1806, upon the organization of the South CaroliDa College, was transferred to the pro- 
fessorship of languages. There he continued in the uninterrupted di8char<re of the duty until 1834-35, 
when he was elected treasurer and librarian of the college, and discharged the duties of these offices 
until his death in 1844, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. Among the pupils of St. David's after* 
ward distinguished were Ezra Pugh, Samuel Wilds, and Charles Motte Lide, names that illumine tbe 
early judicial history of the State. Hon. Hugh S. Legar^ is reported to have said that Mr. Lide was 
the greatest genius he ever knew, and a similar remark was made by the celebrated Dr. Kamsay. 

* Mr. 6. Ticknor Curtis, in a note to Volume I, page 129, of the Life of James Buchanan, in which 
he gives hu account of the debate upon the appropriation for the salary of Mr. Randolph as Minister 
to Rusrtia (1831), says : 

"In this debate it was charged that the President's Message was written by Mr. Van Buren, the 
Secretary of State, and that Greneral Jackson was incapable of writing his official papers. It is very 
probably true that he did not wiite some of them. His proclamation again$)t the Xullifiers is generally 
assumed to have been written by Edward Livingston. But that General Jackson was capable of 
writing well there can be no doubt. I remember, however, that in my youth, and during his Presi* 
dency, it was generally believed in New England among his political opponents that he was an entirely 
illitf rate man, who could not write an English sentence grammatically or spi 11 correctly. This belief 
'^aA too much encouraged by persons who knew, better, and it was not until many years afterward t|jat 
I learned how unfounded it was. There now lie before me autograph letters of General Jackson written 
wholly with his own hand, and written and punctuated with entire correctness, and with no small 
power of expression. Some of them have been already quoted. These have been and others will l*e 
printed without the slightest correction. The handwriting is sometimes rather better for example than 
Mr. Webster's. There is not a single erasure in any one of the letters, and but one triding interlinea- 
tion. The spelling is perfectly correct throughout. General Jackson wrote bettor English than 
Washington; and as to King George III, the General was an Addison in comparison with his Majesty ." 

1140G— No. 3 15 
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contradicts Mr. McMaster's assertion that there were no schools in the State dnring 
the Revolution. Mr. Parton tells ns that in early life Jackson attended some of the 
better schools of frhe country — ^schools, he goes on toexplaiu, kept by clergymen, in 
which the Ifinguages were taught. He says the lirst school of the kind which Jack- 
son attended was an academy in the Waxhaw settlement, of which Dr. Humphries 
was master. In another place he says that by the time the war approached the 
Waxhaw settlement, bringing blood and terror with it, leaving desolation behind it, 
closing all schoolhouseSf and putting a stop to the peaceful labors of the people, An- 
drew Jackson was a little more than thirteen.^ Now, as Andrew Jackson was born 
in 1767, he was but eight years of age when the Revolution commenced in 1775, and 
as Cornwallis defeated Gates at Camden on the 16th August, 1780, and in September, 
1780, devastated the Waxhaws, and as Jackson in 1782 spent some time in idleness in 
Charleston, and in the winter of 1784-85 went to Salisbury, N. C, to study law,^ it 
follows that the schools he attended were schools which were open in South Carolina 
during the War of the Revolution. Indeed, it is known that Dr. Joseph Alexander 
taught in an academy kept open by him at Waxhaws, and there was another at Bul- 
lock's Creek, York County, during this period,' and there was a school also at Fishing 
Creek, kept open by Mrs. Gaston, wife of Justice John Gaston. ■• 

Mr. McMaster asserts that prior to 1730 no such thing as a grammar school existed 
in South Carolina; that between 1731 and 1776 there were but five, and during the 
Revolution there were none. 

The following statement shows the number of schools established before and dur- 
ing the Revolution in each of the election and political divisions of the State, as such 
divisions were arranged by the Constitution in 1776, when the State adopted the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It is known that there were other schools, but of the fol- 
lowing Ave have record and special mention : 

Parish of St. Philip's and St. Michael's (Charleston) : (1) Charleston Free Grammar 
School— Acts of Assembly 1710-12. (2) South Carolina Society School, 1736. 
(3) Fellowship Society School, 1769. (4) Mr. Hampden Thompson's Private School, 
open during Revolution. 

Parish of Christ Church : Supplied by Charleston Schools. 

Parish of St. John's, Berkeley : Childsbury Free Grammar School, ^, A. 1733. 

Parish of St. Andrew's: Supplied by Charleston Schools. School of Rev. Hugh Alli- 
son, 1770. 

Parish of St. George, Dorchester: Free Grammar School, A. A. 1724-34. 

Parish of St. James, Goose Creek : Ludlam Free Grammar School. A. A. 1778. 

Parish of St. Thomas and St. Dennis : Beresford Free Grammar School, 1721 — A. A. 
1736. 

Parish of St. Paul's: Whitraarsh Free Grammar School, 1723. 

Parish of St. Bartholomew's. 

Parish of St. Helena : Cumming's Grammar School. Mr. Gourlay's Private School — 
prior to and during Revolution. 

Parish of St. James, Santee. 

Parish of Prince George, Winyaw, and Parish of Prince Frederick: Winyaw Indigo 
Society Free Grammar School, A. A. 1756. 

Parish of St. John's, Colleton : Hext's School for the Poor, 1770. 

Parish of St. Peter's. 

Parish of St. Stephen's. 

District Eastward of Wateree: Alexander's School, Waxhaws. Catholic Society 
School, A. A. 1778 (Free Grammar School). 

' Parton's Life of Andrew Jackson, pp. 62, 69. 

* Ibid., p. 97 et seq. 

* See History of Presbyterian Cbiirch in South Carolina, p. 514. 

* Letter of Rev. James H. Saye, D. D,, Chester, S. C. 
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District of Ninety-Six: Salem Society School, A. A. 1768 (Free Grammar School). 

District of Saxe-Gotha (new German settlement). 

District between Broad and Catawba Rivers: Mount Zion Society School, 1777 (Free 

Grammar School). Bullock Creek School. Mrs. Gaston's School. 
District of New Acquisition : School on Tyger River, 1776. 
Parish of St. Matthew's. - . ' ' 

Parish of St. David : St. David's Society School, 1777— A. A. 1778 (Free Grammar 

School). 
District between Savannah and Edisto Rivers. 

It will thus be seen that at the dote of the Revolution there were eleven public and three 
charitable grammar 8c1u>ol8 and eight private BchooUj of which we know ; that ia, twenty-two 
schools in the twenty-four parishes and districts into which the State was then divided. 

We have shown, then, that not only were our schools kept open during the Revolution 
until actually closed by invading armies, but that even amidst scenes of conflict and 
the distress of war our people were alive to the interests of education as well as of 
religion ; that nothing but fire and the sword closed our sohool-honses. But, since 
we are held up in contrast to New England in this matter, let us refer to one of her 
own historians as to her conduct in the matter of education, when the excuse of war 
could be pleaded for its neglect. In Belknap's History of New Hampshire, Vol. Ill, 
p. 259 (179-i), we lead : 

" Several instances occur in the public records, as far back as the year 1722, just at 
the beginniugof an Indian war, that the frontier towns petitioned the Assembly for 
a special act to exempt them from the obligation to maintain a grammar school dur- 
ing the wat. The indulgence was granted them, but only on this condition, ' that 
they should keep a school for reading, writing, and arithmetic ;' to which all towns 
of fifty inhabitants were obliged. In later times the conduct of the same towns has 
been very different. During the late war with Britain not only those, but m4iny other 
towns^ large and opuhnt, and far removed from any danger of the enemy, were, for a great 
part of the time, destitute of any public schools; not only without applying to the Legis- 
lature for permission, but contrary to the express requirements of the law, and not- 
withstanding courts of justice were frequently holden, and grand jurors solemnly 
sworn and charged to present all breaches of law, and the want of schools in par- 
ticular. The negligence was one among many evidences of a most unhappy prostra- 
tion of morals during that period. It afforded a melancholy prospect to the friends 
of science and virtue, and excited some generous and philanthropic persons to devise 
other methods of education." 

Ill . — -Ne WSP APE RS. 

We come now to Mr. McMaster's statement, in regard to the publication of news- 
papers in the South. He says : " Indeed, if the number of newspapers printed in any 
community may be taken as a gauge of the education of the people, the condition of 
the Southern States, as compared with the Eastern and Middle, was most deplorable. 
In 1775 there were in the entire country thirty-seven papers in circulation. Fourteen 
of them were in New England, four were in New York, and nine in Pennsylvania; in 
Virginia and North Carolina there were two each, in Georgia one, in South Carolina 
three. The same is true to-day." 

One would certainly suppose upon reading this statement that Mr. McMaster had 
examined the statistics of these colonies, and had ascertained, at least as' nearly as 
one now can, their respective populations, and that it was upon such a careful ex- 
amination that he had concluded from this data also that in the Southern States edu- 
cation was almost wh611y neglected, but nowhere to sush an extent as in South Caro- 
lina. But it is evident that he hazarded this statement also without any considera- 
tion ; and that it is as unfounded as his statements in regard to our schools. 

To gauge the education of a people by the number of newspapers printed in any 
oommunity, we must first ascertain the number of the community, and compare the 
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namber of the newnpapers with the number of tbecommanity ; that is, with its popu- 
lation. Mr. MoMaster had just stated (page 8) t lat it had been estimated that at 
the opening of the war there were in the country, both white and black, two million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand souls; and in a note on the next page he quotes . 
from the American Remembrancer, Part II, p. 64, that ah estimate of the white popu- 
lation of the States, made in 1783 for purposes of assessment, gives the number as 
two million three hundred and eighty-nine thousand three hundred. 

As then in the whole country at the commencement of the Revolution there were 
but thirty-seven papers, and as the nearest estimate that can now be had of the 
white population of the whole country at that time is two million three hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand three hundred, we would have one newspaper published to» 
every sixty-four thousand five hundred and seventy-five. Mr. McMaster allows that 
at this time South Carolina had three newspapers.^ What, then, let us inquire, wa» 
the population of South Carolina ut that time f We have no estimate of the popula- 
tion of South Carolina in 1775 ; but in a table given in Drayton^s View of South 
Carolina, p. 103, it is put in 1765 at forty thousand (white). Supposing, then, that th& 
white population had increased to the extent of fifty per cent, in the ten years from 
1765 to 1775, we would have the number of whites in South Carolina sixty thousand. 
But we have just seen that the average population in the whole country necessary 
to support one paper was sixty-four thousand five hundred and seventy-five. la 
South Carolina it appears sixty thousand supported three newspapers, or one to every 
twenty thousand.' 

Let us now go into this matter a little further, and compare South Carolina with 
the New England States and Pennsylvania, which are Iwld up to us as the standard 
to which we failed to attain. Mr. McMaster gives us from Hudson^s History of 
Journalism the number of newspapers published in New England at fourteen, with- 
out giving the numbers in each of these States. We will give them ; they were as 
follows : Massachusetts seven, New Hampshire one, Rhode Island two, Connecticut- 
four.' 

Remembering that South Carolina had one newspaper for every twenty thousand 
Inhabitants, let us see how many it required to maintain one in New England. 

Ma88achu8etl8,-'W[, Eaton S. Drone, in the American Cyclopsedia, estimates the- 
population in Massachusetts in 1775 at three hundred and fifty-two thousand, and as 
there were then seven newbpapers in that State, we have but one newspaper for 
exery fifty thousand two hundred and eighty five inhabitants. 

Neio Hampshire,— *^A survey taken in 1775, partly by enumeration and partly by 
estimation, for the purpose of establishing an adequate representation of the people, 
made the whole number eighty-two thousand two hundred." (Belknap's Hrietory of 
New Hampshire, p. 234.) In New Hampshire eighty-two thousand two hundred people: 
maintained but one paper. 

1 These, as preserved in the Charleston Library, were Soath Carolina Gazette, 1732 to 1774, nine vol- 
\iraes, folio ; South Carolina American General Gazette, 1766 to 1775, two vulanes, folio ; South Caro- 
lina Gazette and County Journal, 1766 to 1774 (See Calalogne Charleston Library). Before these there* 
had been South Carolina Gazette, January to September, 1731, two volumes ; South Carolina Weekly 
Gazette, 1732 to 1733, two volumes, folio. {Ibid. See also King's Newspaper Press of Charleston.) 

* In 1851 Mr. Gret^ley was examined in London before a select committee of Parliament on news^ 
papers, and gave some interesting testimony in regard to the i>opulatiou necessary at that time t» 
support a paper, which places South Carolina in 1775 in a very favorable comparativelight. He says-r 

" In all the free States if a county has a population of twenty thousand it has two— one to each) 
party. The general average is about one local journal in the agricultural counties for ten thousand 
inhabitants. A county of fifty thousand has fire journals, which are generally weekly papers,. and. 
when a town grows to have as many as fifteen thousand inhabitants, or thereabout, it has a daily 
paper ; sometimes that is the case when it has as few as ten thousand. It depends more on the business, 
of the place, but fifteen thousand may be stated as the average at which a daily paper commences.''^ 
Hudson's History of Journalism, p. 544. 
. 'See American Almanac, 1830, cited, Bncyclopsodia Americana. 
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Connecticut—In the Encyclopsedia Americana tbe population of the State in 1774 is 
given at one handred and ninety-seven thousand three hundred and sixty-five ; and 
It had four newspapers, or one to every forty-nine thousand three hundred and forty 
inhabitants. 

Rhode Island. — We cannot put our hand upon any estimate of the population of 
Bhode Island before the Revolution with which to compare the circulation of her two 
newspapers. 

Pennsylrania, — From the Encyclopsedia Americana we find that the population of 
Pennsylvania in 1782 was supposed to be three hundred and thirty thousand^ and as 
she had nine newspapers, she had one to every thirty-six thousand six hundred and 
-sixty six f as nearly as can be approximated. 

Upon this examination, is it not strange that any historian should rashly assert the 
lack of newspapers in South Carolina in 1775 as an evidence of her neglect of educa- 
tion, and lament her deplorable condition in consequence f 

But if newspapers are the gauge of the education of the people, what do#8 Mr. 
Mc Master say to the fact that though New Jersey had founded and established the 
^reat institution of learning, Princeton College, in which he was writing his history, 
yet with a population of one hundred and fifty-four thousand one hundred and thirty -nine 
in 1790 (we can find no estimate before the census of 1790), she had no newspaper 
whatever prior to the Revolution f 

*^ In 1870,'^ he goes on to say, ''the population of Georgia in round numbers was 
twelve hundred thousand souls, and the Circulation of the newspapers less than four- 
teen and a half million copies. The population of Massachusetts was at the same 
time fifteen hundred thousand, but the newspaper circulation was far in excess of one 
hundred and seven and a half millions of copies.'' 

But why stop here ? The case, as viewed by him, is infinitely worse than that. 
By the same census to which he refers, that of 1870, it appears that the whole value 
of the products of manufactures in Greorgia was but $31,196,115, whereas in Massa- 
chusetts it was $553,91*2,568. Now, surely, if the people of Georgia have so few man- 
ufactures, by parity of reasoning they must wear very little clothes, and can't have 
any shoes. We are beginning to remedy this, however. We are already manufactur- 
iog some clothing* and it may be that by the time Mr. McMaster gets through his 
work, we of the South will have begun, too, to have our own press, and to take fewer 
copies of New England and New York journals, and thus curtail to some extent that 
•enormous circulation which Mr. McMaster has mistaken as being confined to the 
State of Massachusetts. The whole population of Massachusetts — men, women, and 
•children — native and foreign, in 1870, including thirty-one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-six men who were disqualified from voting because they could not read and 
write, was one million four hundred and fifty-seven thousand three hundred and fifty- 
one, not exactly the one million five hundred thousand Mr. McMaster makes them. 
Now, does Mr. McMaster believe that these people, including those who could not 
read, were so ravenous for literature that they consumed sixty or seventy newspa- 
pers apiece annually? 

And, after all, how unsatisfactory a test of education and literature is this matter 
of the manufacture of periodicals 1 Do not the«e figures include flashy pictorial pe- 
riodicals, and even obscene works, which the statutes of Massachusetts through the 
regular officers of the law, and by means of societies incorporated for the purpose, are 
endeavoring to suppress f A glance at the New York and Massachusetts statutes will 
show that with a cheap press has sprung up the rankest and most noisome food that 
can be administered to the mind — to such an extent that their Legislatures have been 
-called upon to suppress it. The Nation has lately been protesting from another stand- 
point — that of free trade— against this idea that literature may be counted by num- 
bers and weighed by the pound. 

It was Carlyle who said that there is a great discovery still to be made in litera- 
ture — that of paying literary men by the qu,aniity they do not write. 
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IV.— Libraries. 

We think we have fairly met the assertion of Mr. McMaster, that, if the number of 
newspapers printed in any community may be taken as the gange of the education of 
the people, the condition of the Southern States was most deplorable ; and have shown 
that South Carolina at least may fairly challenge that test. But there is another 
test of the education of a people to which we may refer, and to which Dr. Ramsay 
c^lls attention in his chapter on the literary history of the State. The establishment 
of libraries, the circulation of books, encouraged by legislative acts and private do- 
nations, are certainly evidences that education was not wholly neglected in the 
Province. 

In the special report of the Bureau of Education (U. S.), 1876, Chap. I — ** Public 
Libraries a Hundred Years ago" — Mr. Scudder observes : ** The idea of a free public 
library could hardly find general acceptance until the idea of free public education 
had become familiar to men's minds ; and the libraries existing at the time of the 
Revolution were necessarily representative of the existing state of public opinion on 
the subject of culture. They were, with scarcely an exception, either connected 
directly with institutions of learning or the outgrowth of associations of gentlemen 
having tastes and interests in common.'' 

Dr. Ramsay, as we have seen in his chapter on the literary history of the State, 
writes that the earliest settlers had scarcely provided themselves with shelter before 
they adopted measures for the moral and literary improvement of themselves and 
their children. " In the year 1700," he goes on to say, ** a law was passed * for secur- 
ing the Provincial Library of Charlestown.' This had been previously formed by the 
.liberality of Dr. Bray, the Lords Proprietors, and the inhabitants of the Province ; 
and was, by special Act of the Legislature, deposited in the hands of the minister 
of the Church of England in Charlestown, for the time being, to he loaned out to 
the inhabiianta in succession j under the direction and care of James Moore, Joseph 
Morton, Nicholas Trott, Ralph Izard, Job Howe, Thomas Smith, Robert Stevens,. 
Joseph Croskeys, and Robert Fenwicke, who were appointed commissioners for that 
purpose. * » ♦ From this time forward the circulation ofbookSfthe establishment 
of churches, and the settlement of Episcopal ministers in the different Parishes were 
encouraged by legislative acts, private doiiationSy and by the liberality of the English 
Society for Propagating the Gospel." * 

Professor Rivers says, in his Early History of South Carolina: "By the efforts of 
the Rev. Thomas Bray, the Bishop of London's commissary in Maryland, and from 
the bounty of the Lords Proprietors aAd contributions of the Carolinians, the tirst 
public library was formed in Charlestown, and placed by an Act of Assembly (Jour- 
nal, 1698) under the care of the Episcopal minister (November, 1700)."* • 

In the year 1700, when this public library was inaugurated, there were in the 
Province about 5,500 persons, besides Indians and negroes.^ What became of this 
library we do not know, but it certainly waH in operation for many years, for in 1712 
another act was passed " for securing the Provincial Library at Charlestown, in Caro- 
lina," by which five more commissioners were added, and other provisions made 
for the use of the books and management of that library, and of other parochial 
libraries.* 

Mr. Scudder in his report gives 1730 as the date of the formation by Franklin of the 
debating society called The Junto, which grew into the American Philosophical 
Society, and was also the cause of the establishment of what Franklin called the 
mother of all the North American subscription libraries. The Philadelphia Library, 
which was the outcome of the American Philosophical Society, and which by itsgen- 

> Ramsay's History, Vol. H, pp. 353-4. 

* Historical Sketches of South Carolina, p. 231. 

■ Dalcho's Church History, p. 39 ; Drayton's South Carolina, p. 103. 

* Statute at Large, Vol. II, pp 374-76. 
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eral prosperity and excellent management drew to itself other collections of books, 
was incorpoitited in 174'?. The next library in this country not connected with an 
institution of learning, as appears by this report, was the present Charleston Library 
Society. 

In the preface to its catalogue of 1826, which Mr. Scudder also quotes, this is the 
history given of the Society : 

"The Charleston (S. C.) Library Society owes its origin to seventeen yonng men 
who, in the year 1748, associated for the purpose of raising a suiall sum to collect 
such new pamphlets and magazines as should occasionally be published in Great 
Britain. They advanced and remitted to London ten pounds sterling as a fund to 
purchase such pamphlets as had appeared during the current year, acting at first 
under a mere verbal agreement, and without a name. Before the close of the year 
their views became more extensive, and on the 28th of December rules for the organ- 
ization of the Society were ratified and signed, when they assumed the name of a 
library society, and made arrangements for the acquisition of books as well as pam- 
phlets." » 

The society became popular, and before the close of the year 1750 numbered more 
than one hundred and sixty members. The society had some difficulty in obtaining 
a charter, very probably, we think, because the Colonial Legislature had, as we have 
seen, of itself undertaken the matter of a Provincial library ; but, however that may 
be, the present Charleston Library Society was incorporated in 1755. 

Josiah Quincy, in his journal, writes : 

** March 9th (1773). Spent all the morning in viewing the public library, State- 
house, public offices, &c. Was accompanied by Messrs. Pinckney and Rutledge, two 
young gentlemen lately from the Temple, where they took the degree of barris- 
ter-at-law. The public library is a handsome, square, spacious room, containing 
a large collection of very valuable books, prints, globes," etc.* 

It will be observed that Dr. Ramsay says that the library, for securing which the 
act of 1700 was passed, "/lad been already formed," Now, the establishment of the 
colony of South Carolina was only in 1670; it was, therefore, before thirty years had 
passed that the settlers of this Province made their first effort to eptablish a library', 
and that at a time when there were but fifty-five hundred people in the colony, be- 
sides Indians'&nd negroes, and in doing so they were encouraged by public acts and 
private donations. Massachusetts boasts that the library of Harvard is the oldest in 
the country, having been commenced in 1633. The colony of Massachusetts was estab- 
lished about 1620. Measured, therefore, by the time of the settlement of the two 
colonies, the Provincial Library of South Carolina was not much later in the history 
of our colony than that of Harvard was in the history of Massachusetts ; and if a com- 
parison be made as to the extent of the two libraries, that of Charleston will not 
suffer. It is remarkable that within a few years both libraries were destroyed by 
fire. That of Harvard was burnt on the 24th January, 1764, and it then contained 
five thousand volumes.' 'The Charleston Library was burnt 17th January, 1778, and 
it then contained between six thousand and seven thousand volumes.* But the li- 
brary of Harvard was not in any sense a public library. It was the library of an 
educational institution. It was commenced by a devise by the Rev. John Harvard 
of his library to the Wilderness Seminary. 

We had something of the same kind in this colony as early as 1755. The Winyaw 
Indigo Society, which we have already mentioned, though not incorporated until 
1756, was formed about the year 1740 by the planters of Qeorgetowu District, and 
was originally a social club which met once a month to discuss the latest news from 
London and the culture of indigo, the staple product of the country. The initiation 
fees and annual subscriptions of the members were paid in indigo, and as the expenses 

* See al«o Shecat's Essajs; Sims's History of South Carolina, p. 148. 

* Memoir Josiah Quiaoy. p. 103. 

» History of Hnrvanl Colleffp, by Jofliah Quincy. Vol. IT. Appendix X. 

* Ramsay's History uf Soatb Carolina. Vtil. II, p. 379. note. 
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were light, there had accamnlated in 1753 a Bom which seemed to reqaire. some special 
application. The president of the society proposed that the surplus fund should be 
devoted to the establishment of an independent charity school for the poor, and out 
of this proposition sprung the establishment of the school of which we have spoken, 
and the accumulation of a valuable library, which was added to and maintained until 
destroyed or carried away by the Federal troops on the occupation of Georgetown 
during the late War.* 

Dr. Howe tells of the ** Dorchester and 'Beech Hill Alphabet Society/' which was 
another attempt at formation of a library society as early as 1752.' 

v.— Other Evidences of Education and Culture. 

Wo have shown that during the time in which Mr. McMaster has so nnwarrantably 
asserted that education was wholly neglected, our people were founding schools, 
building school-houses, employing teachers learned in the languages, and assistants 
ready at accounts, and paying them out of the public treasury; that they were print- 
ing newspapers far in excels even of Massachusetts; that they were establishing 
public libraries even before Franklin founded that in Philadelphia. But there are 
still other evidences of the education and culture of our people during the period of 
our alleged ignorance. 

In a paper prepared by J. M. Toner, M. D., founder of the Toner Lectures in Wash- 
ington, and published by the Government at the instancy of General Eaton, Com- 
missioner of Education, in 1874, Dr. Toner says :' 

^*The Carolinas, from a comparatively early period, furnished numerous valuable 
contributions to the literature of medicine and natural history, and for some years 
led all the States in the stttdy of the natural sciences ^ 

**A8 early as 1738, Doctors Maubray, surgeon in the British navy, and Kirkpatrick, 
introduced and conducted successfully general inoculation at Charleston. The prac- 
tice was at various times resorted to subsequently. 

** John Lining, ai native of Scotland, who settled in Charleston in 1730, was an ac- 
complished physician, and published in 1743, Observations on the Weather of Charles- 
ton, and later. An Account of the Excretions of the Human Body. In 1753 he pub- 
lished, in the second volume of the Medical Observations and Inqairies, p. 370, *A 
Description of the American Yellow Fever.* He died in 1760, aged fifty-two years. 

**Dr. William Bull was the first native South Carolina physician of note, and the 
first American who received the degree of M. D. This was granted at Ley den in 1734, 
his thesis being on * Colica Pictorium.' He died July 4, 1791, aged eighty-two. 

'* Lionel Chalmers, a native of Scotland and a w6ll-educated physician, settled in 
Charleston prior to 1740. In 1754 he published an essay on Opisthotonos and Tetai^us, 
and in 1768 an article on fevers, in which he adopted the * spasmodic theory.' In 1776 
he published a work in two volumes on the Weather and Diseases of South Carolina. 
He died in the year 1777, at the age of sixty-two. 

" Dr. John Moultrie was the next South Carolinian who received the degree of 
M. D., which was granted in 1749 from Edinburgh. His thesis was ' De Febra Flava.' 

" For the ten years intervening between 1768 and 1778, there were ten natives of 
South Carolina who received the degree of doctor of medicine at Edinburgh. » * * 

"Alexander Gardner, a native of Edinburgh, settled in Charleston in 1750. In 1754 
he wrote a description of a new plant— Gardenia*— which is published in the first vol- 
ume of Medical Observations and Inquiries, p. 1. In 1764 he published an account 

> See Scndder's paper on Public Libraries a Hundred Years Ago, and Bamsay's History of South 
Carolina, Vol. n, p. 363. 

* Howe's History of the Preshyterian Church, p. 269. 

'Contributions to the Annals of Medical Trogress and Medical Education in the United States Be- 
fore and During the War of Independence, by Joseph Toner, M. D., p. 61. 

* We may add that from that time to this South Carolina has never been without a naturalist of es- 
tablished reputation in the scientific world. 

^So named in his honor by Linnrous, with whom Dr. Gardner corresponded in Latin. 
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of tbe Spigelia Marylandicaj or CaroliDa pink-root, and in 1772 a second and enlarged 
edition of tbe paper in the Philosophical Transactions. He died in London in 1792, 
aged sixty-four." 

To these we may add Dr. Thomas Walter, a native of England, who settled on a 
plantation on the banks of the San tee, and who published in 1788 botanical essays — 
Flora CaroUniana^ secundum Systenia Linnceif etc. 

Our people, who we are told were without education or culture, were building 
churches, one of which (St. Philip's, built in 1723), Edmund Burke described as 
** spacious, and executed in a very handsome taste, exceeding everything of that kind 
which we have in America;"^ and the steeple of another (St. Michael's, built in 
1756), is to-day celebrated for the beauty of its proportions. They were adorning 
their spacious mansions^ with original paintings of the masters, with life portraits of 
their families by Sir Joshua Eeynolds, Allan Ramsay, Zoffany, Romuey, Gainsborough, 
Copley, and Stuart.^ Dr. Ramsay tells us that great attention also was paid to music, 

I Dalcho'A Church History, quoting "Account of European Settlements in America" (Burke), YoL 
II, p. 255. 

* Memoir of Josiah Quincy, p. 100 : "March 8 (1773). Dined with a large company at Miles Brewtou, 
Esq's, a gentleman of very large fortune ; a most superb house, said to cost him eight thousand pounds 
Bterling." The residence of the late William Bull Priugle. This house was made the headquarters of 
Lord Cornwallis during the Revolution, and by the Federal Army during the late War. 

*I am indebted to the following communication from Gabriel E. Manigault, M. D., president of the 
Carolina Art Association, for a list of the paintings of the masters which were to be found in the Car- 
olina homes in colonial times. 

E. McC, Jb. 

Chableston, S. C, June 22, 1883. 
General Edward McCeady : 

My Dbab Sir : In compliance with your request I have prepared for yon a list of the London artists 
who were employed by various persons from South Carolina, who were in England during the last 
century for educational and other purposes, to paint their p >rtraits. This list contains the names of 
such noted paiuter.s as Allan Kamsay, Zoffany, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ben^iamin West, Copley, Gains- 
borough, and Gilbert Stuart, wuile the latter was living in Lu^idon ; and they are a striking evidence 
of tbe araouut of culture attained by our people during the colonial period, and in the years imme- 
diately following the Revolution, when the effects of English education were still perceptible among 
the Well-to-do classes. 

It is needless to say that the above-mentioned names are those of the most distinguished English 
painters of the latter half of the Eighteenth Century, and, what is more remarkable, is that, with one 
exception tlie paiutin;;s themselves have all passed unharmed though the devastation of the late War, 
And are more than ever pdzed by their present owners. 

The list is as folio «vs : 

Allan Ramsay, Court Painter, London, 1715— 178L 

1. Portrait of Mr. Peter Manigault, afterward Speaker of the Commons House of Assembly of South 
Carolina. London, 1751. Owned by the heirs of ilie late C. Manigault. 

2. JPortrait of Mr. John Deas. London, 175L Owned by Mr. Henry Deas Lowndes, Charleston, S. C. 

ZcFFANY, London, 1733—1788. 

1. Portrait of Mr. Ralph Izard, afterward Commissioner to Tuscany during the Revolution, mem- 
ber of tbe Continent al Congress, and one of the first two Senators from South Carolina. Painted about 
1763. Owned in Charleston by the heirs of the late C. Manigault. 

Sib Joshua Rbynolds, London, 1723—1792. 

1. Portrait of Mr. Miles Brewtou, painted in London shortly before 1778, and owned in Charleston 
by the family of the late William Bull Pringle. 

Bknjamin West, London, 1738—1820. 

1. Portrait of Mr. Arthur Middleton, with wife and infant child. This gentleman was afterward 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Fainted in Loudon between 1773 and 1785. 
Owned by Mrs. J. Francis Fisher, uf Phdadelphia, one of his descendants. 

2. Portrait of Mr. Thomas Middleton. brotuer of the above. Painted in Loudon at about the same 
time. Own mI by Mr. N. Russel Middleton. Charleston. 

3. Portrait of Mr. Ralph Izard, above m-iutioned. Painted in Landon. before the Revolution. Owned 
by Mr. Walter Izard, of Virginia, a descendant. 

RoMNEY, London, 1734-1802. 

1. Portrait of Mrs. Roger Smith. London. 1786. Mrs. Smith was a sister of John Rutledge. of South 
Carolina, commonly known as Dictator Rutledge. Owned by Mrs. Frederick A. Porcher, of Charles- 
ton, one of her descendants. 

Gainsborough, London, 1727—1788. 

I. Portrait of Mr:*. Ralph Izard, wife of the above. Painted before the Revolution. Owned by Dr. 
Robert Walts, 49 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York, one of her descendants. 

Copley, London, 1776—1815. 

1. Portraits of iir. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, same as abovo. Painted In Rome, Italy, 1774. while they 
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and that many arrived at distingiiislied eminence in its science. To eucourage tbia 
science a society was formed and incorporated in 1734, which exists to- day as a social 
organization of the highest standing. The occasion and purposes of its iucorporatioa 
are thus stated in the preamble to the act : 

** WhereaSf Several persons, inhabitants of this State, have associated themselves 
together, and by voluntary contributions have raised a considerable fun d, which is 
now ont at interest on bonds, and collected a number of musical instruments, books, 
and other property, with the landable intention of encouraging the liberal science of 
music, and are desirous of having the said society incorporated, thereby to put them 
on a more solid and lasting fuundation than they could by their voluntary sub^crip- 
tions only," etc.* 

Mr. McMaster tells how, before the First Congress had met, the demand had arisen 
that the Federal Government should restrain commerce with Great Britain ; should 
restrain importation and encourage manufacturer; and how that in every great city, 
from Boston to Baltimore, societies for the encouragement of manufactures had sprung 
up since the war and were flourishing ; but he does not consider it worthy of notice to 
mention that the people of South Carolina were at the same time forming societies 
for the scientific cnltare of rice and indigo, and for the enlightened advancement in 
agriculture in reclaiming their swamp lands.^ 

But why go on rehearsing and arguing f What boots it that the people of South 
Carolina were the first on this continent to attempt a public library ; that they were 
before Massachusetts even in establishing free schools; that prior to the Revolution 

and the artist were spending the wint\.'r in that city. Owned in Charleston by the heirs of the late C. 
Mani^ault. 

2 and 3. Portraits of Lord Campbell and wife, the laat Eoyal Governor of Soath Carolina. Painted 
before the Revolution, probably in Boiitou. Ownt*d by Mr. O. Lyuch Pringle, Oeory:etown. S. C. 

4, 5. and 6. Three port aits of nieniberi} of the Holmes family in Charleston. Painted in Boston be- 
fore the Kevolution. Owned by Miss^. T. Holmes. 

Gilbert Stlart, London. 

Portrait of Mr. Gabriel Manijrnnlt. London. 1779. Owned by Mrs. H. H. Manicanlt, and tempora- 
rily located at residence of Mr. Elliott Zoboroffski. We^^tcht-ster Cuiinty, New York. 

Portrait of Mr. Joseph Mauij^aalt, brother of the above. Loudon, 1781. Owned by family of the 
late H. M. Manigault. 

There was a seventh portrait by Coplev — that of Henry Laurens, president of the Continental Con- 
gress. Paiuted in London in 1782. It was destroyed by fire in Churlestun in 1861. It was owned by 
the late John Laurens. 

I have been carefnl to exclude from thifl list any portraits about which there seems to be any doubt, 
and consider those euumerated as perfectly authentic. I will add that several of them are quite large 
paintings and of distiuguished merit. eHptciuUy the tirst oue by Copley, and the Romney. 

During the llourishinj; period uf miniature paiutin^, at the close of the last century and commence- 
ment of the present, many artists in that line found it to their advantage to visit Charleston during 
several successive years. Notably amuug these was Malbone, of Xewpurt, R. I. without exception 
the most distioguished of all the American miuiature paiut-ers. At a recent loan exhibition of his por- 
traits, as well as those of others, held in Charleston during the month of April. 1883, there were ex- 
hibited so many by him as to be a matter of Hurprise, and their excellence may be consideied proof 
that his great ability was fully appreciated by those who employed him. 

I am glad to be able to give .you this information concerning the tastes of our people in by-gone 
years, for the evidence it affords is undeniable, which is that, after having become by their o-wn efforts 
reasonably prosperous, they were not content with the mere possession or wealth, but sought in every 
way that was open to them to improve through its agency the condition of themselves and of their 
children. 

I remain, faithfully, yours, 

G. E. Maxigaclt. 

1 Memoir of Josiah Quincy, p. 97: "March 2 (1773). This day I was visited by several gentlemen 
to whom yesterday I had delivered letters. Received a ticket from David Deas, Esq., for the St. Ce- 
celia concert, and now quit my Journal to go. 

"March 3d. The concert-house is a large, inelegant building, situated down a yard, at the entrance 
of which I was met by a constable with his staff. I cffered him my ticket, which was subscribed by 
the name of the party giving it, and directing admission of me by name. The officer told me to pnK 
ceed; I did, and was next met by a white waiter who directed me to a third, to whom I delivered my 
ticket and was conducted in. The music was good— the two base viols and French horns were grand. 
One Abercombie, a Frenchman, Jnst arrived, played the first violin, and a solo incomparably better 
than any one I ever heard. He cannot speak a word of English, and has a salary of five hundnd 
gniueas a year from the St Cecelia Society. There were upward of two hundred and fifty ladiea 
present, and it was called no great number," etc. 

« Wfaiyaw Indigo Society, 1755. and Agricultural Society of South Carolina; Statutes at Large, VoL 
Vin, p. 157. 
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they maintained, in proportion to the population, more newspapers than New Eng- 
land, and more than Massachusetts? What matters it that South Carolina led all 
the States in the study of natural sciences, and, to this day, has never been without 
her recognized naturalist; what that by patient toil and careful scientific study her 
people converted swamps and marshes into golden rice fields, and spread the seed 
and culture of cotton from the Atlantic beyond the Mississippi, improving that of 
her sea islands until it has *' surpassed all other description of cotton in the length, 
strength, and beauty of its staple V* What difference does it make that they found 
time to cultivate the muses while draining their swamps, and brought home with 
them from London and Italy paintings which would have been prized in the oldest 
cities in Europe? What that they sent to the councils of their country sons whon^ 
they had educated at home and abroad for the public service ? 

How did it happen that eight out of the thirteen of the Presidents elected wer& 
from the South, and that five of them were elected twice; the South thus holding the 
office for nearly two-thirds of the time? How did it happen that more than half the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and three of the five Chief Justices were from the 
South? How did it happen that Marshall and Taney were the moulders of the system 
of jurisprudence of the United States? War is a science. How was it then that the 
uneducated people in the Revolution, in the War of 1812, and in the Mexican War, 
furnished many of the generals that led our armies to victory ? How was it that ot 
the great triumvirate, Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, two were Southerners ? 

For South Carolina herself this is what Dr. Ramsay, when he wrote (180S), added 
in a note to his chapter on her literary history: 

** South Carolina has furnished to the United States two Presidents of the Rev- 
olutionary Congress; a Chief-Justice and an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court ;: 
six diplomatic characters ; a Comptroller and Treasurer; three general officers for the 
Revolutionary army ; a major-general for the army of 1798, and a brigadier-general 
for the army of 180«. In addition to this, the vote of the State in 1800 might have 
elevated one of its citizens either to the Presidency or Vice- Presidency. With the 
exception of Virginia, no State in the Union has obtained a greater or even an equal 
proportion of national honors. This teas in some degree the consequence of the attention 
paid by the earlier settlers of Carolina to the liberal education of their children." 

And yet tbis is the author to whom Mr. McMaster refers as his authority for the 
assertion that in the Southern States education was almost wholly neglected, but no- 
where to such an extent as in South Carolina. 
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RULES OF THE MOUNT SION SOCIETY, 

fflSTABLISHED AT CHARLESTON, IN SOUTH CAROLINA, JANUARY 29, 1777, AND INCOR- 
PORATED BY AN ACT OP THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP THE SAID STATE FEBRUARY 
13, 1777. TO WHICH IS PUEPIXED THE ACT FOR ITS INCORPORATION.* 

[This society was founded to establish and support a pnblic school io the district of Camden, for 
the edacatioD and instruction of youth, etc. It is not only interesting as showing the public interest 
in this city fur free schools, but valuable as giving the names of over four* hundred residents of that 
-date, largely citizens of Charleston.] 

The Act of Incorporation. 



SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

At a General Assembly, begun and holden at CharJeaiowUy on Friday the 
Sixth Day of December, in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred an d Seventy-Six, and from thence continned, by divers Adjournments 
to the Thirteenth Day of February, in the year of our Lord One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Seventy-Seven. 

AN ACT FOR incorporating a Society, commonly called the Mount Sion 

Society. 

* 

Whereas, several of the Inhabitants of this State have associated themselves to- 
.^ether, under the Name of the Mount Sion Socibtt^ for the Purpose of founding, en- 
dowing, and supporting a Public School in the district of Camden, for the Education 
iiud Instruction of youth, and have made bumble Application to the General Assembly 
•of this State, to be incorporated as a Body Politic, and to be invested with such 
Power and Authorities as may be most conducive to answer and further the good In- 
tentions of the said Association : 

Be it enacted by his Excellency John Rutlbdob^ Esquire, President and Com. 
mander in Chief in and over the State of South-Carolina, by the Honourable the Legis- 
lative Council and General Assembly of the said State, and by the authority of the 
«ame. that John Wynn^ Esquire, the President of the said Society, and, Robert Ellison 
and William Sir other ^ Esquires, the Present Wardens, and the several Persons who 
now are, or shall hereafter be, Members of that Society, in this State commonly called 
the Mount Sion Society^ and by that Name shall have perpetual Succession of Officers 
and Members, and a Common Seal, with Power to change, alter, break, and make new 
the same, as often as they shall judge expedient, and they and th eir Successors fchal 
be able and capable in Law, to purchase, have, hold, receive, enjoy, possess, and re. 

» Reprinted from a rare copy of the original Pamphlet in the library of the Honorable "Wm. A^ 
<Jourtenay, of Charleston, S. C, -which \ia8 kindly furnished by him —N. H. R. D. 
236 
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tain to them and their Snccessors, in Perpetuity, or for any T«rm of Years, any Estate- 
or Estates, real and personal, Messuages, Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, of 
what Kind or Nature soever, not exceeding in the whole Three Thousand Dollars- 
Per Annum, and to sell, alien, exchange, demise, or lease the same, or any Part 
thereof, as they shall think proper, and by the same Name to sne and be sued, im- 
plead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, in any Court of Law or Equity 
in this State : and to make such Rules and Bye-Laws, not repugnant and contrary ta 
the Laws of the Land, for the Benefit and Advantage of the said Corporation, and 
for the Order, Rule and good Government and Management of the said School, and 
for the Masters, Teachers, and Scholars thereof, as shall be from Time to Time agreed 
to by the Majority of the Members of the said Society. 

And BE IT FURTHER ENACTED by the Authority aforesaid, That it shall and may ba 
lawful for the Corporation hereby erected, to take and hold to them and their Succes- 
sors for ever, any charitable Donations or Devises of Lands and Personal Estate, not 
exceeding in the whole the above mentioned Sum of Thfree Thousand Dollars per An-- 
nuMf and to appropriate the same to the endowing and supporting the said School, 
And to the Maintenance and Education of such poor and helpless Orphans and indi- 
gent Children as they shall judge proper Objects of the Charity hereby intended ; 
And to appoint and choose, and at their Pleasure to displace, remove, and supply 
such Officers, School-Masters, Teachers, and Servants, and other Persons to be em- 
ployed for the above purposes, or other Affairs of the said Society, and to appoint such 
Salaries, Perquisites, or other Rewards for their Labour or Service therein, as the 
said Society shall from Time to Time approve of and think fit. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid. That this Act shall and 
may be given in Evidence on the Trial of any Issue or Cause, in any Conrt of Law or 
Equity without special Pleading. 

John Matthews, Hugh Rutledge, 

Speaker of the General Assembly, Speaker of the Legislative CounoiL 

In the Council Chamber, the 13th Day of February, 1777. 
Assentedtto, 

John Rutledge* 



Preamble. 

Isaiah, Chap, LX, ver. 1, and Chap. LXI, ver, 3. 

Arise, shine, for thy Light is come, and the Glory of the Lord is risen upon thee, to ap- 
point unto them that mourn in Sion^ to give unto them Beauty for Ashes; the CHI of Joy 
for Mourning ; the Garment of Praise for the Spirit of Heaviness ; that they might h& 
called the Trees of Righteousness ^ the Planting of the Lord, that he might he glorified ! 

When we cast our eyes around, and behold a rising generation,- the greatest part 
thereof must live in ignorance, on account of there being no place of instruction near 
them, where they can be properly educated : Also, when we behold the orphan left 
forlorn, and the children of indigent parents, growing up more like a race of savages 
than Christians, becoming . thereby useless to their country, to society, and them- 
selves ; we cannot help being sensible of those tender feelings which the Divine Being 
hath impressed on our natures, as a spur to prompt us to lend a helping hand to suc- 
cour and assist the destitute. 

If men will look into their own bosoms^ and consider the generous seeds which are 
there planted, that might, if rightly cultivated, ennoble their lives, and make their 
virtue venerable to futurity, surely they cannot, without tears, reflect on the many 
fine geniuses, in the remote parts of this State, who are entirely buried in oblivion^ 
through lack of education. 
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Onr coiiDtry calls, nay the voice of reason cries aloud to us, to promote knowledge 
«8 the firmest cement of ^a state ; and conscience insists that it is onr indispensible 
dnty to instruct the ignorant in the Principles of Christianity : The more efficaciously 
to do which, — 

WE, whose names are annexed hereunto, have chearfully entered into a Society, 
at Charlestown, in South-Carolina, the Ninth Day of January, Anno Domiui 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy-Seven, apd have agreed to the fol- 
lowing Rules and Regulations for the good government of the same : 

Rules of the Mount Sion Society. 

Article I. This Society shall be known by the Name of The Mount Sign Society, 
and shill consist of an unlimited number of Members, not cease to be while there re- 
main Five. 

II. This Society shall have four General Meetings in the year, to wit, on the last 
Friday ,iu every February, which shall be the Society's Anniversary; and on the last 
Friday in May, Angust and November, which shall be termed Quarterly Meetings: 
There shall be also Weekly Meetings, on every Friday throughout the year ; which 
shall be held from the last Friday in February, to the last Friday in August, from 
Seven o'clock in the Evening till Ten : and from the last Friday in August to the last 
Friday in February, from Six o'clock in the Evening till Nine. 

III. At every Anniversary Meeting the Members met, shall, by a majority of votes, 
-elect by ballot, a President, Senior and Junior Wardens, Treasurer, and Secretary, for 
the ensuing year : Whoever shall be so elected, and refuses to act, he or they so re- 
fusing, or not serving the full term of one year, shall forfeit the sum of fourteen 
shillings sterling, each. And in case of the death, resignation, refusal to serve, or 
removal from the State, of any officer within the year, another person shall be chosen 
for the remaining part of the year, who shall be liable to the same forfeiture, on not 
serving, or refusing to serve the full term for which he was elected. 

IV. At the Anniversary and Quarterly Meetings, two Stewards shall be chosen, who 
shall attend every Meeting of the Society, and whose business [shall be to order a 
certain quantity of liquor for each respective Meeting ; and to do any other business 
relating to the Society, which may be required of them by the President, for the time 
being. Their time in office shall be only three mouths, and fine for not serving, six 
shillings sterling. 

V. That every officer may attend duly to the duties of the Society, the following fines 
shall be paid by absentees, viz. The President, two dollars, the Senior Warden, seven 
shillings sterling, the Junior Warden, six shillings sterling, the Treasurer, one dollar, 
Secretary, three shillings and six pence sterling, the Stewards, three shillings sterling 
each ; unless the absentee makes such excuse at the next Meeting, as shall be satisfac- 
tory to a majority of the Members then present. 

VI. The Society shall not be considered as opened, until the minutes of the preceding 
meeting are read — ^Nor closed till after the reading of the minutes of the then present 
evening. 

• VII. The President, assisted by the Wardens, shall preserve due order and decorum ; 
and at the request of the other Governors, and with the assent of the Society, shall 
issue orders on the Treasurer for monies; shall declare elections, appoint committees' 
and cause a peaceable and ino£fensive behaviour to be observed by all the Members at 
their respective Meetings ; and when he gives the signal for attention, every Mem- 
ber must observe it, and take his seat, under the penalty of three shillings sterling. — He 
shall quash all disputes respecting State matters or Religion : Any person who persists 
in a debate of that kind, or behaves indecently, after being admonished by him, shall 
be subject to any fine the Society shall inflict, not exceeding fourteen pounds sterling: 
if any person after he shall be thus sentenced to be fined, continues to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the Meeting, on that or any other account, the President shall 
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<'oramand him to quit the Eooro, and on his refusing to comply therewith, and not 
making a proper concession for his offensive behaviour, at the next succeeding Meet- 
ing, he shall be expelled the Society. 

The President shall also, at the request of a majority of the Members present, at 
any regular Meeting, sue for any monies that shall be due the Society: and execute 
all other matters and things which shall be thought by the Society to appertain to his 
office. • 

VIII. The Senior Warden shall officiate in the President's absence, and the Junior 
Warden in the absence of the President and Senior Warden. But in case the Presi- 
dent and both the Wardens should be absent, the Members present may proceed to 
ballot for temporary officers, who as soon as elected, shall have power to transact 
business for that night, provided thirteen Members are present ; without which num- 
ber no meeting shall be donsid^red perfect, or capable of doingVbtisiness. 

IX. Any person elected into the office of President, Senior or Junior Warden, Treas- 
urer, or Secretary, and having punctually, regularly and faithfully served the time 
appointed by these rules and regulations, shall not be liable (unless with his own 
consent) to serve in the same or any inferior office the succeeding year. 

X. Once in three years, there shall be also chosen, by ballot, by a majority of 
Members present, at an Anniversary Meeting, Thirteen Governors or Directors, from 
the Society at large ; Seven of whom shall reside in the country, and the other six 
shall be inhabitants of Charlestown ; who shall have the entire direction and manage- 
ment of the buildings, the appointment of House-keepers and other necessary attend- 
ants; together with the power of fixing their respective salaries, and drawing on the 
Treasurer for monies, with the consent of the Society. 

They shall likewise have authority to agree with the parents or guardians of chil- 
dren, w'ho shall be sent to the school as boarders or scholars, and not on the charity. 
All monies resulting therefrom must be paid by them into the hands of the Treasurer, 
for the use of the General Fund. 

Any person chosen a Governor or Director, who shall refuse to serve, shall forfeit 
three pounds sterling. — The appointment shall be for three years. 

XL Any person desirous of becoming a Member of this Society, must apply by let- 
ter, directed to the President, Warden and Members, which application the Secretary 
shall enter on the minutes, and it shall lie over until the next meeting (unless from 
a person residing in the country, who may be balloted for immediately) and if two- 
thirds of the Members present are for the candidate, he shall be admitted, on paying 
into the hands of the Treasurer one pound seventeen shillings and four pence sterling; 
but if rejected, he shall not be eligible 4o be balloted for again, until the full end and 
term of one year. 

. XII. The Sccretarv shall from time to time provide books at the Society^s charge; 
in one of which he shall enter all the rules, that now or hereafter may be agreed upon, 
together with the names of the members, and the times of their admission. He 
shall likewise keep regular minutes of the transactions at each Meeting, with the 
names of the Members present ; as also, a fair and regular account of entrance money, 
fines, forfeitures, donations, receipts and disbursements of every kind whatsoever ; 
likewise, a file of all letters and copies of letters. — Every other article and expence 
(besides books) which the Society shall think useful or necessary, shall be paid out 
of the General Fund. 

XIII. The Treasurer shall also provide a proper book, in which he shall enter all 
monies received or disbursed ; and keep a true state of the fund of the Society. He 
likewise, as soon as elected, shall give bond with security to the Society, for double 
the sum or value of the monies, bonds and other securities then delivered into his 
hands ; with condition to be accountable for, and deliver the same, together with all 
other monies or effects belonging to the Society, that may come into his hands during 
his Treasurership (fire and other inevitable accidents excepted) to the next succeeding 
Tiensurer, or to the order of the Governors and the Society, when required by a ma- 
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Jority of the Members at a regnlaT Meeting; which bond shall be kept by the Presi- 
dent) after being recorded in the Secretary's office. 

All bonds and other secarities for money shall be taken in the name of, and made 
payable to, the Mount Sign Society. No monies belonging to this Society shall be 
let oat at interest by the Treasurer, bat with the consent of the President, Senior 
and Junior Wardens and Secretary : And no member of this Society shall be per- 
mitted to borrow any money belonging to the Society, or be security for any other 
borrower of the same. 

XIY. Every Member who shall be appointed on any committee, and neglects to 
attend at the time and place appointed for the meeting thereof, and at the time and 
place to which the said committee may be adjourned, such Member or Members, so 
neglecting to attend, shall pay a fine of two dollars, unless he or they shall make a 
satisfactory excuse to the Society. 

XV . In order to increase the fund of this Society, every Member shall pay the sum 
of five ahillinga sterling on every Anniversary and Quarterly Meeting— Any person 
neglecting to contribute such annual and quarterly sums for the space of one year, 
the Secretary shall publicly read his name with the sum due by him, the next regu- 
lar meeting after the year is expired, and if the same is not paid to the Treasurer, 
before the next regular Meeting, he shall be excluded. But it is provided, that any 
person who has been so excluded, and shall again incline to become a Member, upon 
being balloted for, and if admitted, shall, on paying into the hands of the Treasurer, 
all the ordinary sums which shall remain due at the time of his exclusion, and until 
his application for re-admission, be then entitled to the same benefit which he other- 
wise would have enjoyed before his breach of this rule. 

XVI. All fines and forfeitures of what kind soever, arising by virtue of the rules 
and orders of this Society, as also all gifts and legacies by any of the Members, or 
any other person ; and all monies accruing to the society, in any other way what, 
ever, shall be appropriated to the general fund. — Likewise the names of benefactora 
shall be inserted in a book provided for that purpose ; and proper letters of thanka 
shall be drawn up by the Secretary for any donations received, to be approved by 
the Society. 

XYII. All schoolmasters and teachers are to be appointed by the Society at large, 
and are not to be discharged on any account, or for any cause, before complaint shall 
be made, heard, and adjudged to be important and well founded, by the Society, at 
some Annual or Quarterly Meeting— No person shall be eligible to b« a tutor in this 
Society's school, unless he be of Protestant Rehgion. 

XVIII. The Anniversary and Quarterly Meetings shall be the only time for the ad- 
mittance of children on the Charity, into the School; which after the Gk>vemors have 
given six weeks' public notice in the Gazettes of this State, informing what number 
their fund is able or can afford to provide for, shall be performed in the following 
manner, viz. The children of such indigent Members of this Society, as have been 
Members for tlie space of five years shall have the preference— The poor orphan shall 
be next noticed ; then the child of an indigent widow or widower ; and lastly, the chil- 
dren of such poor parents as the Society shall deem worthy of their bounty. 

If the parents of the children are able to find cloaths for them, then the Society will 
find them in board and education ; or if the parents of such children live near the 
school, and are able to board themselves, then the Society will find them in cloaths 
and education. But if the children be orphans, or their parents in very indigent cir- 
cumstances, the Society will then find them in cloaths, boarding and education, until 
they are of a proper age to be put to some trade or profession. —No child whatever 
shall be admitted who is not above the age of five years. 

The names of all children who are candidates for admission, are to be made known 
to the Society three weeks before the Anniversary ; and the Governors shall make 
strict enquiry whether they are proper objects of charity or not, and report accord- 
ingly. Such of the children as the feociety, on the consideration of the report, shall 
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adjudge to be proper olijects, shall be admitted on the charity. But notwithstanding 
snch admission, if the Society shall afterwards find they were deceived, they shall 
make snch order on the matter as to them shall appear just. 

XIX. If any Member should die in such low ciroamstancesi that he cannot out of 
his estate or effects be decently interred, the President and Wardens shfJi have power 
to order all things necessary for his faneral, and the expence shall be paid out of the 
fund of the Society. In case of the death of any Member in town, the rest of the Mem- 
bers, if regularly invited by the person appointed to Invite them shall attend the fu- 
neral on the forfeiture of one shilling sterling each unless a sufBcient excuse is made 
at the next Meeting ; and the Secretary if caUed upon, shall furnish a list of the Mem- 
bers to the person authorized by the friends of the deceased to invite. 

XX. The expence of the Society, at each of their respective Meetings, shall be de- 
frayed by the Town Members, whether present or absent in an equal proportion ; 
which shall not exceed the sum of one dollar per Member, at each Annual and Quar- 
terly Meeting, exclusive of four pence sterling at each of the Weekly ones through- 
out the year. The Country Members are to pay the same ratio also, whenever they 
attend any of the said Meetings.— The President and Wardens shall have power to 
order, or agree for the entertainment of the Society, at each Anniversary and Quar- 
terly Day, not exceeding the aforesaid sums. Any Member giving one week's notice 
to the Secretary, of his intention of not attending, shall be excused his fine on the 
Quarterly Meetings. 

XXI. None of the foregoing Rules shall be repealed, nor any new ones made until the 
same has been proposed and delivered 4n writing, and undergone three, separate read- 
ings, at three distinct Meetings, one of which must be a General Meeting, at each of 
which Meetings, it must have met with the approbation of a majority of the Members-- 
then present. All questions in this Society shall be determined by a majority or 
hands ; or by ballot, if any two Members require it, and if the votes are equal, the? 
President shall have the casting Tote. 

XXII. That no Member be permitted to speak more than twice to one subject, un- 
less with consent of a majority to explain himself. If at any time doubts should arise* 
concerning the meaning of either of these Rules, the same shall be adjusted and deter- 
mined by a majority of the Members present at any General Meeting of the Society. 

XXIII. Committees (if thoughtnecessary) shall, on amplication, be permitted to be* 
formed by any five gentlemen. Members of the Society, who reside in the Country. 
The business of said Committees, which are to be titled from their local situations,, 
shall be, to admit Members into the Society, and receive tiudh donations, gifts, or- 
legacies, as shall from time to time be bestowed or bequeathed to this Society ; like- 
wise to collect all annual and quarterly contributions which shall become due from 
the Members residing in or about their respective neighborhoods, and to do all other 
business that shall be required of them by the Society. They are also to m^e proper 
returns to the Society, at the Annual and Quarterly Meetings, of their pi^PBedings^ 
the names of Members, with the times of their admission, and the sums they have re- 
ceived, so that they may be regnlarly entered upon the books of the Society. Who- 
ever are appointed officers and refuse to serve, shall pay a ^ne of fourteen ehillinffs 
sterling, and the Committee shall appoint others, who in like case lie under the same 
penalty. 

XXIV. The Chairman of County Committees shall be appointed annually^ and 
shall have power to make bye-laws for their own government, but no power to alter 
or amend these Rules, or to dispose of any monies they may receive for the fund, 
without first obtaining leave ftom the Society, unless in case of the death of a Mem- 
ber in indigent circumstances ; then the Chairman and Members present, shall have 
full power and authority to act agreeably to Rule the mneteefith: And these Rules 
shall be binding and in force with all Committees. 

11406— No. 3 16 
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A List of the Members of the Mouxt Sion Society, Commencixg January 

9, 1777. 



Jidams, Francis .* Jan. 0,1777. 

Aosten. Rob Feb. 11. 

'd Armstrong, John June 6. 

AUston, John Nov. 27. 

Arthnr, William 

A.twell,Ichabod Ap. 10, 78. 

.Adams, Samuel Oct 9. 

Adair, William Dec. 18. 

Alexander, Alex May 7, '79. 

A-brahams, Ema Feb.25, '80. 

B. 

<{Bnchanan,Robt Jan. 9,1777. 

Bachanan, John ; Jan. 11. 

Brown, Joseph Jan. 19. 

3rown,'Wm.,Sen Jan. 80. 

Brickin, Jan\^ Feb. 17. 

dBoden, Nicholas Feb. 17. 

Boyd, William Aprill. 

3rown, James Not.27. 

Xeard, Jonas 

JBoyse, Alexander .' May 16. 

Barnes, James Jane 21. 

jBremar, Francis Feb.13, 78. 

Baker, Jesse. Feb. 13. 

Baker, Francis May & 

Baker, BcAJamin May 28. 

Breed, T. David May 29. 

Brown, Richard Aug. 14. 

/Bruce, Robert Sept. 24. 

.d Bower, William Oct. 10. 

Bochonneau, Cha .-..Oct. 13. 

Blackiock,Wm Oct 23. 

..Bart, William Nov. 18. 

Brown, William Jan. 22, '79. 

vdBenson, William Feb. 12. 

Brad well, Isaac Feb. 19. 

iBackmaster.Bd ....Mar. 12. 

.Brower, Jerm Mar.26. 

Bennett, John April 16. 

Bryan, Jol&. May 2a 

Bury, Johff June 25. 

.d Bell, Daniel July 23. 

Baddeley, John ; . Aug 13. 

3entham, James Jan. 21, '80. 

^Burger, David 

Socquet, Peter. - 

Soamer, Jacob Feb. 4. 

Baker, Thomas May 23, '83. 

Burke, Aedanus , Mar. 5, '84. 

Ball, William Mar. 19. 

Bull, John April9. 

Blake, John AprillO, '84. 

3elin.Allard 

"Bay, John June 25. 

3ayly, Peter July 30. 

Buyk, Augustinus Aug. 27. 

Bourke, Thomas Sept 3. 

Baker, James 



C. 

dCallaghan, John Feb. 17,1777. 

Crawford, Hugh Feb. 27. 

dClapperton, Al : Mar.14. 

Conrley, Robert Feb. 6, 78. 

Coile, James Mar. 27. 

Gamine, John April 3. 

Clarke, Sampson April 17. 

Carson, Archibald Oct 16. 

Cadworth, Bei^a Jan. 1, '79. 

CQbia, Francis Jan. 8. 

Chalmers, OUbert 

Colhonn, J. Ewing Jan. 22. 

Conyers, Clement Mar.26. 

dChi^pelle, John April 16. 

Carter, George Apr. 23. 

Conyers, Peter July 2. 

ChUds, Nathan July 16. 

Garmichael, James July 30. 

Cox, Jbhn Aug. 27. 

Cannon, Daniel Jan. 14, '80. 

CUincey, William Jan. 21. 

Caldwell, John Feb. 4. 

Clarendon, Smith Mar. 21, '83. 

Cudworth, Nathl Aug. 1. 

Cart, John ....Sept 5. 

Cmger, David Jan. 30, '84. 

Cook, James April24. 

Craig, James 

Coram, Francis Mar. 5. 

Campbell, Edwd Oct 8. 

Campbell, Laur Oct 15. 

Campbell, Archd 

D. 

Denny, William : Feb. 6,1777. 

dDoggett, Richard Feb.' 13, '78. 

Darby, William Mar. 6. 

Dener, George Mar. 13. 

Donnavan, J., Jus June 12. * 

Davis, William Oct 8. 

Davie, William Dec. 25. 

Downes, William May 21, '79. 

Davidson, John Aug. 13. 

Darringtop, Tho Dec. 10. 

Doughty, Will Jan. 21, '80. 

Dewee8,Wi11 Jan. 30, '84. 

Denoon,David Oct 15. 

B. 

Ellison, Robert Jan. 9,1779. 

EUis, Richard Feb. 27. 

Elflfe, William Nov. 26. 

Eastlake,Sam Oct 29. 

Elliot, Thomas Nov. 26. 

Esies, Richard Dec. 31. 

Elliot, Joseph ..Feb. 11, '80. 

Ellison, John 

Ellison, WUliam 

Evans, David May '8, '84. 
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Prew, John Feb. 13,1779. 

Fagan, James Feb. 27. 

(Z Florentine, Sim Mar. 20. 

Ficklio, James Mar. 20. 

Farrar, Field ..Apr. 10. 

Frazer.John ...May 1. 

Ford, Beojamin '..Aug. 27. 

Fell, Thomas Nov. 19. 

Fishboume, Wm Dec. 10. 

Fields, James Dec. 31. 

Fawson, Francis Oct. 8, '84. 

Femeao, Andrew 

G. 

Gordon, Thomas Jain. 11,1777. 

Given, William Jan. 16. 

Gray, William Juno 13. 

Gowen, John Feb. 20. 

Grant, John Apr. 17. 

Graves, James May L 

Greely, Joseph Nov. 13. 

Goodwin, Robt Nov. 27. 

Gray, James 

Garret, Thomas 

Godfrey, Beig Mar. 26, '79. 

Green, John Apr. 23. 

Graham,W May 7. 

Gready, James July 23. 

Gilmore, John Aug. 27. 

Gruber, Samuel Dec. 17. 

Gibbe8,Wm. Ha Dec. 24, 79. 

Grigg.John Jan. 21, '80. 

Gough, Richard Feb. 4. 

Guerard,BeDJ Apr. 4, '83. 

Gamier, John 

Gillon, Alex Dec. 19. ' 

Glaze, John Mar. 6, '84. 

Grant, Hary Mar. 12. 

Geoghegan, Dom June 25. 

Griggs, John Aug. 13. 

George, James Aug. 27, '84- 

Gordon, James Sept. 17. 

Green, Thomas, Sen 

Green, Thomas, Jun 

Goodwin, Francis 

H. 

Ham,Bichard Jan. 21,1777. 

Hill, William Feb. 6. 

Hamilton, John .* Feb. 17. 

Huffcrman, Wm Sept. 5. 

Hart,James Apr. 1. 

Hunter, Henry 

Hampton, Henry Jan. 2, '78. 

Henderson, Wm Feb. 6. 

Hamilton, Thorn 

Hampton,Wade Feb. 13. 

Hampton, John 

Hartley, William Feb. 20. 

Hampton, Edward 

Harden, William Feb. 27. 

Hughes, Patrick April 3. 

Hampton, Richd 

dHoUiday, Wm April24. 



Hutchins, W. B Oct. 16,1778^ 

Horn, Peter Oct. 23. 

Huger, John April 2, '79. 

Holmes, Thomas ....: May 7. 

Hext, William , Dec. 3. 

Howard, Ro1>ert Dec. 17. 

Harris, Tucker Jan. 21, '8a,. 

Harris, Thomas Feb. 7. 

Hazzard, William ,.Feb. 11. 

Harrison, Benja July 1, '83^ 

Hutson, Bichard July 27. 

Harrison, James Aug. 30. 

Hutchison, J erem .y Sept. 23. 

Huger, Daniel Sept. 27. 

Huger, Isaac 

Huger, Francis 

Horrj', Elias Mar. 19, '84. 

Harrison, Burn May 17. 

Hnggins, Benj May 21. 

Hayes, Patrick Juno 25. 

Harbison, John Aug. 13. 

Hancock, George 

Hopkins, David 

Huiuphr^, William 

Humphrys, Ralph 

J. 

Johnson, John *. Mar.27, 1778^ 

d Jennings, Joseph Juno •*>. 

Imer, David Lew Nov. 19. 

Jones, Robert... Aug. 27. 

Jenkins, Richd Oct. 8, '84. 

K. 

Kirkland, Joseph Jan. 9,1777. 

Kennerly, John 

Knox, Robert Jan. 25. 

Kirkland, William April 1. 

d Knights, John Mar. 20, '78, 

Knights, Samuel .' June 5. 

Kershaw, William Sept. 11. 

Kershaw, Ely July 23, '79^ 

Kingsley, Zeph Sept. 17. 

Kennedy, James , Feb. 11, '80^ 

Keith, William May 10. 

Kennedy, Alex Aug. 30, '83,. 

Kirkland, Francis Dec. 3. 

Keen. Thomas July 30. '84, 

Knights, Christ Oct. 22. 

Knox, James.... » 

Kennedy, John -"- 

L. 

Love, Alexander Jan. 11,1777, 

Lockart, Aaron April 1. 

Lahiffe,John June 13. 

Lining, Thomas Dec. 19. 

Lacey.Joshua Feb. 6, '78U 

Lee, William May 8. 

Lithgow, Robert ', Aug. 14. 

d Leeson, James Aug. 21.- 

Lyall, Robert Nov. 27. 

Laurence, John Dec. 4. 

Lacey,Edward May 28, '7ft. 

Libby, Nathaniel Oct. 1. 

Laurence, Etsell Oct. 29. 
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lAfar, JoMph Dm. 17,177». 

Logan, (>«OTge Deo. 8. 

liOgan, Saarael Jao. 21, *80. 

Lining, Charles Feb. 11. 

1«ogan, George, Jon April 7. 

Lance, Lambert .^. 

£<ynab, Jameft .*.Har. 2& 

Lincoln, Jamea Mar. S. 

Xewis, Tbemas JtUySi, '84. 

M. 

Milling. John Jan. »,17n. 

d Milling, Darid Jan. ft. 

M'CraUy, Bdwd Jan. 11. 

M'Kefiwn, Hagh Feb. 2. 

d Mearfet, Peter Aog. 1. 

Morean, fiey. C. F Dec. 19. 

M'Kiony,JobB Jan. 10, '78. 

MUling,Hngh Feb. «. 

dMawheuny, W Feb. 27. 

Moone, Patrick April 3. 

Markley, Abrah April 24. 

M'Eenzie, Alex ^ Oct. ». 

Miller, George Oct. 23. 

M'Nellage, Alex Nov. 27, 78. 

Moore, James Jan. 22, •79. 

M'Keown, Jas Jan. 29. 

dM'Colloagb.J Mar. 5. 

Muncreef, John Mar. 12. 

M'Crea, Thos Mar. 26. 

Miller, John D April 2. 

Morrow.Robt July 3. 

Mills, William Dec. 8. 

M'Corkell, Sam Jan. 14, '80. 

Montell,Anth Jan. 7. 

Mitchell, Will Jan. 2L 

Moultrie, W., Jun Feb. 4. 

M'Crae, William Feb. 11. 

Mnrphy, Will Mar. 10. 

'Manoreef, R., Jnn ..•. April 3, '83. 

MiUigan, Jacob April 18. 

Miles, Charles Sept. 27. 

M'Donald, Chas Jan. 30, '84. 

Mitchell,John June 4. 

Moultrie, Alex Aug. 20. 

Miles, John Aug. 2L 

M'lver, John, Jun Oct. 1. 

Jiickles, Joseph 

N. 

Ifixon, JohnB ^ Junell, 1779. 

ITesbitt, William Nov. 5. 

•d Nicholson, Fra Feb. 18, '80. 

Neilson, James Mar. 19, '84. 

O. 

Oliphant, Alex Aug. 28, 1778. 

Owens, William April24, *83. 

Osbom, Adler Deo. 12. 

O'Hara, Daniel . .^ June25, '84. 

Osbom, Thomas July 2. 

O'Hear, James Sept 3. 

P. 

Pearson, John Jnne 6,1777. 

Pickens, Andrew Feb. 20, 78. 

Pinckney,Ch.Co Feb. 27. 



Pearson, James May 7,1779. 

Potts, James May 28. 

Prow, Peter Jane 6. 

PotU, John July 16, '79. 

Peak, John 

Peronaean, Henry Ang. 13. 

Parkinson, John Nov. 26. 

Priolean, PhUlp Dec. 8. 

Poatell, Benjamin De<}. 10. 

Pinokney, Charles Jan. 21. '80. 

Pearoe, Abraham May 8. 

Prinftle, John J Mar. 10, '84. 

Pringle, Bobert 

Pritohard, Paul Aag. 20. 

Pinokney, Hopson 

Pringle, Franois 

Q. 
Qoin, Michael Jan. 20.1780. 



d Butledge, And Feb. 17, 1777. 

Rankin, WUlm Feb. 27. 

Bogers, Alexander AprilU. 

Bobinson, John Nov. 27. 

Bedmond, And Dec 19. 

Richburg, James Jan. 9, 78* 

Bivers. Samuel Feb. 11. 

Boberts, Charles Mar. 20. 

Bivers, William April 10. 

Bout, George June 12. 

Rayford, Philip June 15. 

Rusk, David Sept. 18. 

Risk, Archibald Jan. 29, '79. 

Ralph, John Feb. 5. 

! Robinson, Sept Feb. 26. 

I dRighton, John April 2. 

i Riddle, William July 30. 

Russel, William Nov. 19. 

I Renorson, Geo Dec. 17. 

I Russel, Benjamin Mar. 29. 

Russel, Tho.C Mar. 21, '83. 

Rose, Alexander Sept 3, *84. 

Reeves, William 



Strother, William Jan. 2,1777. 

Strother, Richard 

Sansum, John June 6. 

Stack, Thomas June 21. 

Saunders, John Aug. 15. 

Smith, Nicholas Oct 31. 

Smith, John Feb. 6, '78. 

Staflford, Arthur 

Strother, WiUiam Feb. 27. 

Smith, John Ch 

Singleton, Thos Feb. 27, '78. 

Seymour, Isaac Aug. 7. 

Smith, Thomas Sept. 18. 

Sever, Abraham Nov. 6. 

StUes,Edward Dec. 4. 

Smith,Peter Feb. 18, '79t 

Smith, James Mar. 19. 

Sathridgc,Wm April 23. 

Stedman, James April 30. 

Seymour, Jerem... 
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Strickland, James Jane 18. 1770. 

Smith Alexander JnlyBS. 

Smith, William Aug. 6. 

Smith, Bobert Nov. 2«. 

Sweney, Dennis Deo. 3, *79. 

Sullivan, John Deo. 10. 

Singleton, Braoey Deo. 17. 

Sotolifft, John 

Swinton,Hagh Jan. 14, '80. 

Stedman, James Jan. 21. 

Scott, wmjam Feb. 11. 

Skirving, Charles Feb. 11. 

Savage, Richard Feb. 1& 

Shrewsbury, Step Mar. 24, '80. 

Strother, Kemp May 23, '83. 

Simmon8,Cb.H Jan. 80, '84. 

Skirving, Charles.. Mar. 12. 

Skirving, Wm April 2. 

Simons, Thomas June 4. 

Stewart, Thomas 

Simons, Maurice Sept. 3. 

Stark, Robert 

T. 

Taylor, Thomas Jan. », 1777. 

Thompson, And Jan. 16. 

Taylor, Samuel May 23. 

dTollman.J.R Oct. 31. 

Tharin, Daniel Jan. 2, '78. 

Thomas, William Feb. 6. 

4Thome, Phillip 

Theus, Simeon Feb. 11. 

Todd,Richard Mar. 17, '80. 

Tate, William April 4. 

Thomson, Will Mar. 10. 

Taylor, James Nov. 27. 

V. 

Venable8.John Feb. 26,1770. 

4 Valton, Peter May 7. 

Tanderhorst, Job Feb. 11. 

W. 

Winn. John Jan. 0,1777. 

Woodward, Thoa 



Waller, Benjamin • Feb. 2,1777. 

Wayne, William Feb. 11. 

Wilson, Andrew Feb. 17 

Wells, Edgar Mar. 7 

Winn,Richard April 1. 

Wilson, John June 13. 

Winckly, Jerem Oct. 31. 

Williams, J. O Dec 5. 

Woodward, John Jan. 10, '78. 

Wood, James Feb. 20. 

Will,Philip April 3. 

Wells, Samuel April24. 

Wigfall, Joseph „..July 24. 

WlgfiUl,Elias 

Wright, James. ...^ Nov. 27. 

Williamson, Rob Dec. 11, '78. 

Weeler,Bei^a Dec. 18. 

Welsh, Henry 

Watts, Josiah Jan. 15, '70. 

Williman, Christ Feb. 12. 

Winchester. Elh ....Mar. 12. 

Weston, Willm 

Way, Robert July 0. 

Waters, Philem Aug. 13. 

Wetherly, Isaac Nov. 10. 

Williamson, And Jan. 7, '80. 

Weekly, John 

Webb, John Jan. 21. 

Wakefield, Jas 

WTiitaker, Wm Feb. 4. 

Ward, John P Feb. 11. 

Waight,Abrah Feb. 26, '80. 

Winn, Minor May 23, '83. 

Watt, William Jan. 17, '84. 

Waties, Thomas Mar. 12. 

Wilson, Jehu June 11. 

Winn, James Aug. 21. 

West, Cato 

Williman, Robert 

Williamson, Alexander 

T. 

Yates, Joseph Mar.20,1778. 

York, Michael July 5. 

Yeats, Seth Nov, 27. 



INDEX TO THE RULES OF THE MOUNT SION SOCIETY. 

Rule 1. Of the Number of Members— Society's Duration. 

2. Anniversary and other Times of Meeting. 

3. Manner and Times of Electing Officers, and Penalties on refusing to serve. 

4. Stewards chosen — their Daty and Time in Office. 

5. Penalties on Officers for Non-attendance. 

6. The Society, when considered opened and closed. 

7. The President, his Office, Place, Duty ; Power to fine or expel for Misbehaviour ; sue, Ac 

8. Wardens to officiate in the Absence of the President— Number of Members to be present. 
0. Officers not liable to serve the next Year. 

10. Governors, when chosen— their Authority, Power and Fine for not serving. 

11. Mode of Application for Admittance. 

12. Secretary, his Office and Duty— the Fund to defray all necessary Expences. 

13. Treasurer- his Office— to give Bond— Monies put to Interest. 

14. Committees— Fines for Non-attendance. 

15. Geneial Fund— Members excluded for Non-payment of Arrears— how they may be re-admitted 

16. Fines and Benefactions to go to the General Fund. 

17. Tutors, how appointed— not to be discharged— their Religion. 
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18. The Time and Manner of admitting Children into the School ; what Children to have the Prefer. 
* ence ; when to be made known to the Society. 

19. A poor Member to be barled at the Society's Expence. 

20. Expence of Qharterly and Weekly Meetings. 

21. Roles not to be altered, Sec, their Explanation— Qaestions, how determined. 

22. Members not to speak more than twice. 

23. Country Committees; their Basiness. 

24. And Power. 



PEESENT CONDITION OF THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON. 

The present condition of the College of Charleston is presented in the following 
article taken from a recent number of the News and Courier: 

Amon^ our oldest and most honored institutions the College of Charleston is worthy 
of especial consideration and regard ; and yet it is true that this institntion has not 
received, and does not receive, that support from our own people which it deserves. 

No system of general education has ever achieved the highest excellence, or even 
the highest utility, save under the inspiration and stimulus of collegiate and uni- 
versity culture. This truth is most thoroughly attested in educational history. The 
intermediate forms of education have always de>reuerated. in to the lowest types of 
mechanism and empiricism when separated from the stimulating power of the college 
and the university. In regard to the merits of the College of Charleston, it is but just 
to say that its work is being accomplished most thoroughly, and that its whole spirit 
is one of progress. It has not assumed the title of university, but its academic stand- 
ard is of a far higher character than that which obtains in many more pretentious 
seats of learning. 

The curriculum of the College of Charleston embraces an extensive course in math- 
ematics, physics, astronomy, Latin, Greek, French, German, history, English lan- 
guage and literature, Anglo- Saxpn, rhetoric, and mental philosophy. There are also 
lectures upon natural history, and the college museum, which is one of the best in the 
United States, aflfords admirable facilities for the study of this expanding science. 
The college has an elaborate and continuous course in English, an indispensable de- 
partment, and yet one that is strangely neglected in many of our colleges and uni- 
versities. The Literary Society connected with the institution does excellent work, 
and affords a fine theatre for the practical culture of rhetoric and elocution. 

Both wings of the college building were so inj ured by the earthquake in 1886 that 
they had to be pulled down to the ^undation. Offers were made by friends of edu- 
cation in distant cities to raise subscriptions in aid of the institution ; but the board 
of trustees thought it their duty to defray the expenses of pulling down and rebuild- 
ing oue wing of the college from the fund with which the college h^ been endowed 
by enlightened and liberal donors. 

The trustees are addressing themselves with earnestness and vigor to the task, not 
o^ly of sustaining the institution, but of increasing its usefulness and extending its 
advantages. 

The new east wing of the college will soon be completed. It is hoped that the 
restoration of this part of the old college building will mark the beginning of a new 
epoch in the life of an institution which is deserving of the cordial and united sup- 
port of the people of Charleston. There is no educational establishment in the State, 
or in the South, which is better equipped for the proper work of a collegiate insti- 
tution. The men who have been graduated from the College of Charleston have not 
only reflected honor upon their alma mater, but have rendered most effective service 
to South Carolina in the fields of literary, professional, and patriotic'endeavor. We 
need not send our young men away from home for educational advantages, when we 
have at our doors an institution of so great merit as the College of Charleston. 
Judged by the best standards, the College of Charleston is well fitted to supply every 
young man in Charleston with the advantages of a liberal education. 

DISTINGUISHED ALUMNI. 

Among the alumni of the college who have distinguished themselves may be men- 
tioned the following: Rev. C. Cotesworth Pinckney, D. D., Gen. Charles J. Fremont, 
Nelson Mitchell, Rev. J. Stewart Hanckel, IT. D., Rt. Rev. William M. Wightman, Prof. 
Henry M. Bruns, Rev. Daniel Cobia, Chancellor Henry D. Lesesne, N. Russell Middle- 
on, Rev. Richard S. Trapier, Hon, William D. Porter, Prof. F. W. Capers, Hon* 
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William Henry Trescott, Hon. William Porcher Miles, Hon. Charles Richardson Miles, . 
Prof. James D. B. De Bow, Rev. William T. Capers, Rev. J. Lafayette Girardean, Dr. 
Robert A. Kinloch, Rev. David X. Lafar, Francis B. Lee, Hon. Daniel Elliot Hnger, 
Rev. John T. Whitman, Dr. Francis T. Miles, Dr. R. L. Brodie, Dr. William C. Rav- 
enel, Samnel Lord, Paul H. Hayne, Prof. John McCrady, Henry E. Young, Gabriel 
Manigault, Gen. Edward MCrady, Jr., Dr. J. Dickson Bruns, Hon. Julian Mitchell, 
Asher D. Cohen, H. P. Archer, V. C. Dibble, John F. Ficken, G. Herbert Sass, W. St. 
J. Jervey, D. S. Henderson, Rev. John Bachman Haskel, Langdon Cheves, H. A. M. 
Smith. 
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Contributions to American Educational History. 

EDITED BT BERBER I' B. ADAMS, Ph. D. 



THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
By Hkkbert B. Adams. {Published 1887.) 

iv«. «. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

By Hkuhkut B. Adams. {Pablhhed 18dS.) 

.ITo. 3. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
By Ciiaulks L. Smith. (Published 1888.) 

No. 4. 

HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IX SOUTH CAROLINA. 
By C. Meuiwethek. {PahUnhed 1889.) 

:vo. 3. 

EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 
By Charles Edgeworth Jonks. (Published IS 9.) 

IVo. 6. 

EDUCATION IN FLORIDA. 
By George Gary Bcsii. (Published 1839.") 



During 1889 will be published (1) a Hisloiy of education in Wiaconeiu, by David 
Speucer and Prof. Wm. F. Allen (nofc in j^ress); (2) History of education iu Indiana 
by Prof. J. A. Woodburu {in press)', (3) a History of Federal and State aid to educa- 
tion, by Frank W. Blackinar (iu pret^s)) (4) Histories of Education in Ohio, Micbigan 
aud Illinois, by Prof. Geo. W. Knight, (nearbj eomplettd). 

The Bureau has also in coarse of ]>reparation monographs on the educational bis- 
tory of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vernjont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New .Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia' 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas' 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, California, and Oregon. 
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